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PART  I 


REVIEW  OF  1953 

The  State  of  Emergency  declared  in  October,  1952,  subsisted 
throughout  1953.  Again  and  again  in  this  report  its  adverse  effect 
on  development  is  noted,  but  it  must  be  stated  emphatically  that 
1953  was  nevertheless  a  year  of  progress.  While  it  was  not  always 
possible  to  maintain  in  a  number  of  spheres  the  exceedingly  rapid 
rate  of  development  that  has  been  achieved  in  recent  years,  in  no 
sphere  did  development  stop  and  indeed  in  some  it  was  even 
accelerated. 

The  Coronation  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  was  celebrated  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  manifestations  of  loyalty  and  affection 
by  all  races  in  the  City  of  Nairobi,  in  all  municipalities  and  townships 
and  in  all  Provincial  and  District  Headquarters  and  in  schools 
throughout  the  Colony  and  Protectorate.  Special  services  were  held  in 
places  of  worship,  Christian,  Mohammedan,  and  Hindu,  and  on 
Coronation  Day  itself  there  was  a  State  Service  at  All  Saints’ 
Cathedral,  Nairobi. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  Emergency  necessitated  the  cancella¬ 
tion  of  fireworks  displays,  and  greatly  reduced  military  ceremonial. 
There  was,  however,  a  parade  in  Nairobi  of  contingents  of  the 
Royal  Navy  and  Royal  East  African  Navy,  regular  and  local  military 
units  and  of  the  Kenya  Police,  at  which  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
took  the  salute.  There  was  also  a  fly-past  of  a  Royal  New  Zealand 
Air  Force  squadron  and  a  21 -gun  salute.  In  Mombasa,  as  the  Flagship 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  East  Indies  Station  was  in  port, 
there  was  a  parade  of  Royal  Naval  personnel. 

The  day  preceding  the  Coronation  was  a  school  holiday,  every 
child  receiving  a  souvenir  of  the  Coronation  after  hearing  a  special 
message  from  the  Governor. 

The  Colony  was  represented  at  the  Coronation  celebrations  in 
London  by  Major  F.  W.  Cavendish-Bentinck,  C.M.G.,  M.C.  (Member 
for  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources),  Mr.  M.  Blundell,  M.B.E. 
(Leader  of  the  European  Elected  Members),  Mr.  I.  E.  Nathoo,  M.L.C., 
Mr.  M.  Gikonyo,  M.L.C.,  Sheikh  Mbarak  Ali  Hinawy,  O.B.E.  (Liwali 
for  the  Coast),  and  Sheriff  Abdulla  Salim,  M.L.C.  All  except  the 
last  and  the  wives  of  the  first  three  had  seats  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
as  also  had  Mr.  J.  Whyatt,  Q.C.  (Member  for  Legal  Affairs),  Mr.  E.  A. 
Vasey,  C.M.G.  (Member  for  Finance),  Mr.  Paul  Mboya  of  South 
Nyanza,  and  (representing  the  East  Africa  High  Commission) 
Mr.  J.  C.  Mundy,  C.M.G. ,  and  their  wives. 
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In  addition,  representatives  of  the  Kenya  Regiment,  the  East 
Africa  Armoured  Car  Squadron,  the  156  East  Africa  H.A.A.  Battery, 
the  King’s  African  Rifles  and  the  Royal  East  African  Navy  took  part 
in  the  Coronation  parades  in  London. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  military  forces  in  the  Colony 
were  employed  in  support  of  the  police  and  their  role  was,  therefore, 
primarily  defensive.  The  troops  consisted  of  one  British  battalion  (the 
Lancashire  Fusiliers),  one  British  Territorial  battalion  (the  Kenya 
Regiment),  five  battalions  of  the  King’s  African  Rifles,  a  squadron 
of  the  East  African  Armoured  Cars,  a  battery  of  the  East  African 
Artillery  and  a  large  number  of  small  ancillary  units  for  supply  and 
maintenance  of  forces  in  the  field.  These  forces  were  all  employed 
in  operations  against  the  Mau  Mau,  under  the  command  of  the 
Brigadier  Commanding  the  Northern  Brigade. 

Early  in  January,  1953,  Major-General  W.  R.  N.  Hinde,  C.B.E., 
D.S.O.,  A.D.C.,  was  appointed  as  Principal  Staff  Officer  to  the 
Governor,  and  in  April  as  the  Director  of  Operations  with  the  task 
of  directing  the  operations  of  both  military  and  police  against  the 
terrorists.  Certain  operational  areas  had  been  declared  to  be  “Pro¬ 
hibited”  and  “Special  Areas”,  the  former  being  forest  areas  of  the 
Aberdares,  Mount  Kenya  and  Eburru,  and  in  these  anyone  found 
could  be  shot  on  sight.  The  Special  Areas  covered  the  remainder  of 
the  affected  country  in  which  the  Kikuyu  lived  and  here  the  normal 
rules  of  challenging  before  firing  held  good. 

The  Army  role  was  to  hunt  out  and  destroy  terrorist  gangs  in 
the  Prohibited  Areas  and  demonstrate  Government’s  determination 
to  establish  law  and  order  in  the  Special  Areas  while  the  strength 
and  organization  of  the  police  was  being  built  up. 

In  April,  in  order  that  greater  offensive  military  action  could 
be  taken,  39th  Infantry  Brigade  with  two  British  battalions  (1st  Devons 
and  1st  Buffs)  arrived  by  air  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  after 
a  short  period  of  acclimatization  and  training  this  brigade  took  part 
in  large-scale  operations  against  the  terrorists  in  the  Kikuyu  Native 
Reserves  of  Fort  Hall  and  South  Nyeri  and  the  adjoining  Aberdare 
forests.  In  order  to  achieve  a  greater  degree  of  co-ordination  of  all 
forces,  General  Sir  George  W.  E.  J.  Erskine,  K.C.B.,  K.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
arrived  in  Kenya  as  Commander-in-Chief,  East  Africa,  in  June,  and 
Major-General  Hinde  became  Deputy  Director  of  Operations  with 
the  special  task  of  co-ordination  between  the  military  and  civil 
administration.  During  August,  large-scale  operations  against 
terrorists  took  place;  one  against  the  gangs  in  the  Aberdare  forests 
and  another  against  those  in  south-west  Mount  Kenya.  There  was 
also  increased  action  by  the  Royal  Air  Force  in  support  of  the 
military  following  on  the  arrival  of  additional  aircraft  (Harvards) 
from  the  Middle  East  and  Southern  Rhodesia. 
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In  September  the  military  forces  were  further  reinforced  by  the 
arrival  of  the  49th  Infantry  Brigade  with  two  British  battalions 
(1st  Royal  Northumberland  Fusiliers  and  1st  Royal  Inniskillings)  by 
air  from  the  United  Kingdom.  This  permitted  both  deployment  in 

strength  in  all  areas  where  the  terrorists  were  active  and  also  the 

building  up  of  a  reserve  for  special  operations.  In  August  the  1st 
Lancashire  Fusiliers,  which  had  arrived  in  the  Colony  at  the  start 

of  the  Emergency  in  1952,  was  relieved  by  the  1st  Battalion  of  the 

Black  Watch. 

The  combined  efforts  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  and  the  Kenya 
Police  Reserve  Air  Wing  (flying  small  spotter  aircraft)  did  much  to 
break  up  and  harass  terrorist  gangs  and  to  drive  them  out  of  the 
forests.  In  the  expectation  that  the  use  of  heavier  bombers  would 
still  further  hasten  the  movement  of  the  terrorists  out  into  the  native 
reserves,  Lincoln  bombers  were  brought  to  Kenya  in  November.  The 
air  effort  resulted  in  a  large  number  of  terrorists  and  camp  followers 
leaving  the  forests  for  the  reserves. 

All  the  battalions  of  the  King’s  African  Rifles  were  deployed 
against  the  terrorists  throughout  the  year  and  as  usual  proved  their 
quality  as  soldiers. 

Prior  to  the  declaration  of  a  State  of  Emergency  the  Administra¬ 
tion  had  been  seeking  to  build  up  resistance  groups  amongst  the 
Kikuyu,  Embu  and  Meru  tribes  based  on  the  traditional  Kikuyu 
Aithegiani  or  Home  Guard  system.  The  first  groups  were  organized  in 
September,  1952,  and  by  January,  1953,  the  idea  having  quickly  spread, 
the  strength  of  the  movement  was  approximately  5,000. 

With  their  detailed  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  personalities 
involved,  the  resistance  groups  immediately  proved  themselves  invalu¬ 
able.  Each  group  had  its  own  leader,  a  few  of  whom  had  fire-arms, 
but  the  rank  and  file  carried  spears,  swords,  and  bows  and  arrows. 
Their  duties  were  various;  besides  guarding  chiefs  and  headmen  they 
patrolled  at  night  to  ensure  that  curfew  regulations  were  not  broken 
and  that  suspects  were  at  home.  They  obtained  information  and  led 
well-armed  patrols  to  gangs  and  hideouts  and  to  wanted  men.  Their 
first  and  foremost  duty,  however,  by  day  and  night,  was  to  see  that 
their  own  area  was  secure,  that  meetings  were  not  held  in  it,  and  that 
incidents  did  not  occur. 

The  movement’s  success  forced  the  active  Mau  Man  to  form 
themselves  into  large  gangs  and  to  counterattack.  The  terrorists  well 
knew  that  the  Home  Guard  were  the  main  suppliers  of  information  to 
the  Security  Forces  and  appreciated  their  potential  in  swinging  opinion 
in  the  Reserve  over  to  Government.  They  realized  that  they  were  up 
against  a  force  which  would  in  time,  unless  opposed,  eliminate  the 
gangs’  sympathizers  in  the  Kikuyu  land  unit.  Vulnerable  in  their 
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scattered  homesteads,  relatively  ill-armed,  loosely  organized,  with  little 
or  no  chance  of  immediate  support  by  the  regular  forces,  the  Home 
Guard  and  their  families  suffered  very  heavy  casualties. 

The  Lari  massacre  in  March  of  loyalists  and  their  families  showed 
that  if  the  Home  Guard  was  to  continue  as  an  effective  operational 
unit  it  would  have  to  cease  acting  as  a  self-protection  society  and 
instead  become  an  active  force  capable  of  carrying  out  offensive 
operations.  A  complete  reorganization  was  therefore  put  in  hand  and 
to  emphasize  its  offensive  role  the  force  was  renamed  The  Kikuyu 
Guard.  A  regular  Army  Officer  was  specially  seconded  to  the  force 
and  appointed  Director,  Kikuyu  Guard,  his  task  being  to  co-ordinate 
training  and  organization  and  to  advise  on  tactics,  and  38  European 
District  Officers  (Kikuyu  Guard)  were  engaged  to  assist  him. 

With  the  provision  of  officers  responsible  solely  for  the  movement 
closer  supervision  and  more  advanced  training  became  possible.  More 
fire-arms  were  issued,  tactics  improved,  and  the  construction  of  Kikuyu 
Guard  Posts  as  strong-points  and  patrol  bases  was  put  in  hand. 

The  strength  of  the  movement  in  December,  1953,  was  about 
20,000,  320  Guard  Posts  had  been  constructed  and  2,600  fire-arms 
had  been  issued.  The  Guards  were  hitting  back  and  beginning  to 
recover  the  initiative. 

While  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  not  possible  to  estimate  how 
long  it  would  take  before  the  State  of  Emergency  could  be  lifted,  it 
was  apparent  that  the  initiative  had  passed  from  the  terrorists  to  the 
forces  of  law  and  order. 

The  Colony  accounts  for  1953  closed  with  a  deficit  of  £1,501,565, 
leaving  its  surplus  balances  at  £7,609,189,  which  were  less  by 
£1,352,584  than  at  the  end  of  1952.  The  fact  that  the  fall  in  surplus 
balances  was  less  than  the  deficit  was  due  to  appreciation  in  the 
market  value  of  investments. 

Gross  revenue  in  1953  was  £21,351,865  which  exceeded  that 
estimated  by  £1,158,030,  as  a  result  of  an  unexpectedly  large  collection 
of  income  tax. 

There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  passengers  arriving 
at  ports  of  entry  and  the  small  reduction  in  tourist  traffic  was  probably 
as  much  the  result  of  the  inauguration  of  Entebbe  as  the  main  airport 
of  entry  and  the  development  of  tourist  trade  in  Tanganyika  as  to 
the  Emergency  in  Kenya. 

The  supply  position  as  regards  consumer  goods  improved  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  only  16  classes  of  locally  produced  and  17 
classes  of  imported  goods  remained  subject  to  price  control,  e.g. 
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essential  and  potentially  scarce  foodstuffs,  cement,  and  machinery 
and  equipment  from  dollar  sources.  Decontrol  did  not  lead  to  any 
noticeable  price  reduction,  probably  because  the  large  influx  of 
service  personnel,  increased  demand,  and  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  transporting  produce  due  to  the  Emergency.  During  the  year  the 
cost  of  living  index  in  Nairobi  rose  eight  points  from  240  to  248, 
the  August,  1939,  base  being  100. 

Relations  between  employers  and  employees  remained  generally 
good  throughout  the  year  and  there  were  only  39  stoppages  of  work 
as  against  84  in  1952.  No  strike  was  declared  by  any  trade  union 
and  there  was,  therefore,  no  need  to  invoke  the  statutory  conciliation 
machinery. 

The  value  of  goods  imported  (£51,718,169)  was  less  by  about 
£7y  million  than  the  1952  figure,  due  partly  to  the  policy  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government,  followed  in  1952  and  1953,  of  protecting  the 
monetary  reserves  of  the  sterling  areas  by  some  restrictions  on 
importations,  and  partly  to  an  easing  in  world  prices.  There  was  little 
decline  in  the  volume  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  operation  of  the  Mombasa  Imports  Cargo  Phasing  Com¬ 
mittee  in  limiting  tonnage  to  the  capacity  of  the  port  and  railway 
probably  did  not  affect  the  volume  of  imports,  as  the  resulting  hold-up 
in  ports  of  origin  was  counterbalanced  by  a  reduction  of  tonnage 
awaiting  berthing  space  for  off-loading  which  was  used  to  the  full. 
Good  progress  was  made  in  the  construction  of  two  additional  deep¬ 
water  berths  and  in  the  extension  of  the  lighterage  wharf. 

The  year  1953,  like  1952,  may  be  classed  as  a  “dry”  year.  The 
long  rains,  which  over  most  of  the  Colony  were  disappointing,  only 
started  in  April  and  drought  conditions  in  May  and  later  in  the 
year  reduced  the  yields  of  most  crops,  including  maize,  wheat  and 
cotton;  that  of  wheat  being  barely  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  East 
Africa. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  drought,  the  value  of  all  exports 
declined  from  rather  more  than  £25  million  in  1952  to  about  £194 
million.  Agricultural  exports  fell  from  about  £22}  million  to  about 
£16|  million,  due  in  the  main  to  there  being  little  maize  for  export 
and  to  the  fall  in  world  prices  and  particularly  in  the  price  of  sisal. 
Being  a  drought-resisting  crop,  the  actual  production  of  sisal  was 
maintained,  and  coffee  and  wattle  bark  extract  exports  were  almost 
the  same  both  in  quantity  and  value  as  in  1952.  Pig  production  fell 
as  did  that  of  butter,  nevertheless  1}  million  pounds  of  the  latter 
were  sent  overseas. 

The  Veterinary  Department’s  African  Livestock  Marketing 
Organization  purchased  large  numbers  of  cull  cattle  and  sheep,  goats 
and  camels  in  the  overstocked  African  pastoral  areas  and  took 
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possession  of  animals  confiscated  under  the  Emergency  Regulations, 
for  processing  into  dried  meat,  bone  meal  and  blood  meals,  etc. 
(for  which  there  is  a  ready  local  market)  and  hides  and  skins. 

The  Kenya  Meat  Commission’s  meat  factory  near  Nairobi  started 
operating  in  June. 

The  incidence  of  rinderpest  among  cattle  was  negligible,  and 
immunization  remains  compulsory  in  African  areas. 

Measures  to  control  tsetse  infestation  and  to  improve  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  hides  and  skins  were  vigorously  taken. 

Afforestation  was  considerably  hindered  by  the  presence  of 
terrorist  gangs  in  the  Aberdare  and  Mount  Kenya  forests,  and  there 
was  a  drop  in  sales  by  the  Forest  Department  and,  due  also  in  part 
to  external  factors,  in  exports.  However,  over  6,800  acres  were  planted 
with  fast-growing  exotic  trees  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of 
developing  the  Colony’s  timber  resources  to  give  a  steady  yield  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Fewer  fish  were  caught  by  the  industry  on  the  coast  than  in  1952, 
but  with  the  lake  fishing  industry  1953  was  a  successful  year.  Much 
progress  was  made  in  the  study  of  fish  culture  for  stocking  artificial 
waters. 

The  value  of  minerals  extracted  was  somewhat  lower  than  in 
1952;  that  of  gold  being  the  lowest  since  the  early  days  of  the 
goldfields. 

The  Magadi  Soda  Company  is  still  the  most  important  mining 
undertaking  and  this  company  and  companies  mining  kyanite, 
diatomite,  and  natural  carbon  dioxide  gas  maintained  their  positions. 

The  Mines  and  Geological  Department  was  actively  working 
on  a  prospect  of  considerable  resources  of  niobium  in  pyrochlore 
and  other  rare  earths  near  the  coast. 

The  Shell  Overseas  Exploration  Company  was  granted  an  oil 
exploration  licence  over  the  coastal  belt  and  part  of  the  hinterland. 
Seven  thousand  square  miles  were  mapped  by  their  geological  survey. 

In  spite  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Central  and  Rift  Valley 
Provinces,  social  services  continued  to  expand.  In  the  sphere  of 
education  the  number  of  pupils  in  European,  Asian,  and  Arab  primary 
and  secondary  schools  was  greater  than  in  the  previous  year,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  new  school  buildings  were  completed.  As 
far  as  African  education  is  concerned,  development  has,  generally 
speaking,  kept  pace  with,  or  even  exceeded,  that  laid  down  in  the  i 
five-year  plan  based  on  the  Beecher  Report.  Attendance  in  schools 
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in  the  disturbed  areas  was,  however,  considerably  reduced  by 
intimidation  and  many  schools  were  burnt  down.  Nevertheless,  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  attendance  improved  and  there  were  signs  of 
growing  confidence.  Of  the  188  independent  schools  in  the  Kikuyu,. 
Meru  and  Embu  districts,  which  had  had  to  be  closed  towards  the 
end  of  1952,  58  were  reopened  in  1953  under  the  direction  of  district 
education  boards  and  mission  societies. 

The  training  of  teachers  for  Asian,  Arab  and  African  schools 
increased,  it  is  still,  however,  necessary  in  the  case  of  Asians  to 
recruit  largely  from  overseas. 

Good  progress  was  made  in  the  building  of  the  Royal  Technical 
College  in  Nairobi,  and  one  engineering  course  has  been  started  in 
temporary  buildings. 

As  in  1952  there  was  still  a  shortage  of  Government  medical 
officers  in  the  Colony,  and  there  were  14  vacancies  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  This  was  all  the  more  serious  as  the  Emergency  threw  a  greatly 
increased  burden  on  the  medical  service.  The  much-increased  regular 
and  reserve  police  forces,  the  Kikuyu  Guard,  the  enlarged  prison 
population  and  the  thousands  of  detainees  and  displaced  persons  in 
transit  and  labour  camps  were  all  entitled  to  medical  attention. 

Attendances  at  hospitals  and  dispensaries  fell  considerably  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  but  were  becoming  more  or  less  normal 
towards  the  end.  Because  of  the  restriction  on  movement,  it  was 
maternity  work  that  suffered  most. 

A  sum  of  £418,000  was  made  available  for  the  medical  building 
programme  in  1953,  and  a  number  of  buildings  were  completed  and 
a  number  started,  including  additions  to  the  General  Hospital  in 
Mombasa,  and  a  new  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital  and  an  African 
Nurses  Hostel  in  Nairobi. 

Training  of  African  nurses  and  hospital,  orthopaedic  and 
laboratory  assistants  and  compounders  has  been  vigorously  carried 
out,  and  the  students  have  worked  well  and  loyally. 

There  were  no  cases  of  smallpox,  but  there  was  a  severe  epidemic 
of  kala  azar  among  Africans  in  the  Kitui  district.  Probably  due  to 
water  shortage  and  contamination  following  prolonged  drought,  there 
was  more  typhoid,  and  though  there  was  little  up-country,  there  was 
a  heavier  incidence  of  malaria  on  the  coast  than  for  many  years. 
There  is  evidence  of  some  increase  in  tuberculosis  and  Africans,  now 
realizing  that  there  are  effective  means  by  which  the  disease  can  be 
treated,  are  presenting  themselves  in  increasing  numbers  at  the 
hospitals. 
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House-building  for  Africans  by  public  authorities  increased 
during  the  year  in  all  the  main  centres  and  in  Nairobi  an  area  of  land 
has  been  set  aside  on  which  Africans  can  build  their  own  houses 
with  temporary  materials,  and  a  start  has  been  made.  There  was 
also  a  considerable  amount  of  commercial  building  of  shops  and 
offices.  Due  to  the  feeling  of  unrest  there  was  some  diminution  of 
house-building  by  European  and  Asian  private  enterprise  and,  owing 
to  the  many  calls  on  their  activities  arising  out  of  the  Emergency, 
by  the  Public  Works  Department. 

To  assist  African  housing  schemes  an  endowment  of  £400,000 
has  been  made  to  the  housing  fund  re-established  by  a  new  Housing 
Ordinance  and  a  loan  of  £2  million  is  being  negotiated  with  the 
Colonial  Development  Corporation. 

Partly,  no  doubt,  because  it  was  Coronation  year,  fewer  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons  visited  the  Colony  than  in  the  previous  year.  Not 
counting  some  who  merely  spent  a  night  in  Nairobi  breaking  an 
air  journey,  the  most  distinguished  visitors  were  General  Sir  Brian 
Robertson  in  January,  the  Chief  of  Imperial  General  Staff  (Field 
Marshal  Sir  John  Harding)  in  February,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  (the  Right  Honourable  Oliver  Lyttelton)  in  March. 

DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS 

In  Sessional  Paper  No.  3  of  1945  published  on  25th  June,  1945, 
the  Government  of  Kenya  set  out  proposals  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  machinery  of  Government  to  enable  it  “to  meet  efficiently 
and  expeditiously  the  complexity  of  post-war  conditions  and  the 
primary  problems  of  development  and  reconstruction”.  The  proposals, 
which  were  subsequently  endorsed  by  the  Legislative  Council,  included 
the  setting  up  of  a  Development  and  Reconstruction  Authority  as 
£L  non-political  body  responsible  to  the  Governor  for  the  expenditure 
of  all  sums  specifically  allocated  for  development  and  reconstruction 
purposes  and  for  the  co-ordinated  execution  of  approved  development 
and  reconstruction  plans. 

Among  the  considerations  which  influenced  the  Government  in 
setting  up  the  Authority  was  its  desire  to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  continuance  of  a  steady  programme  of  development  unaffected 
by  the  fluctuations  of  the  annual  revenues  of  the  Colony,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  providing  machinery  to  enable  the  tempo  of  the 
programme  to  be  regulated  to  the  pace  best  suited  to  the  prevailing 
economic  situation  so  that  funds  might  be  available  for  capital  invest¬ 
ment  in  times  of  economic  stress,  and  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
abandon  projects  in  times  of  difficulty. 

It  was  recommended  that,  as  an  Authority  charged  with  such 
comprehensive  duties  would  necessarily  impinge  upon  what  had 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  special  functions  of  individual  Govern¬ 
ment  departments,  its  chairman  should  be  the  Chief  Secretary,  and 
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that  he  should  assume,  for  the  time  being,  the  additional  role  of 
Member  of  the  Executive  Council  for  Development  and  Reconstruc¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  enable  the  Chief  Secretary  to  devote  himself  primarily 
to  the  problems  of  development  and  reconstruction,  it  was  further 
proposed  that  the  Deputy  Chief  Secretary  should  undertake  some  of 
the  duties  which  would  normally  fall  to  the  Chief  Secretary. 

A  Development  and  Reconstruction  Fund  was  established  in 
the  Colony’s  1946  Estimates,  into  which  all  money  earmarked  for 
capital  expenditure  on  development  and  reconstruction  over  a  period 
of  years  is  to  be  paid.  The  annual  Estimates  are  now  divided  into 
two  parts :  the  first  being  devoted  to  ordinary  Government  revenue 
and  expenditure  and  the  second  to  transactions  connected  with  the 
Development  and  Reconstruction  Fund. 

The  programme  and  expenditure  up  to  1953  has  been  based  on 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  Development  Committee’s 
report  published  in  July,  1946,  which  received  the  general  approval 
of  Legislative  Council  in  January,  1947,  as  modified  by  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Standing  Planning  Committee  in  their  report 
published  in  June,  1951,  and  adopted  by  the  Legislative  Council  in 
August,  1951.  In  May,  1952,  Executive  Council  advised  that  the 
Standing  Planning  Committee  should  be  dissolved  and  replaced  by 
a  Sub-Committee  of  Executive  Council  consisting  of  the  Chief 
Secretary,  the  Financial  Secretary,  the  Chief  Native  Commissioner, 
the  Deputy  Chief  Secretary,  and  the  four  unofficial  members  of 
Executive  Council.  Subsequently,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Development 
and  Reconstruction  Authority  held  in  March,  1953,  it  was  unanimously 
recommended  to  the  Government  that  the  Authority  should  be 
abolished  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  decisions  on  priorities  cannot 
be  divorced  from  planning.  The  Government  accepted  this  recom¬ 
mendation  and  Legislative  Council  were  informed  accordingly.  The 
execution  of  approved  capital  works  thus  became  the  responsibility 
of  the  Member  concerned  in  consultation  with  the  Member  for 
Development,  whilst  the  Treasury  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
control  of  development  expenditure  as  a  normal  Treasury  function. 

The  Planning  Sub-Committee  is  responsible  for  laying  down 
priorities  and  towards  the  end  of  1953  the  Committee  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  revised  programme  for  the  period  1st  January,  1954, 
to  30th  June,  1957,  should  be  drawn  up  and  the  report  containing 
their  recommendations  will  shortly  be  laid  on  the  table  of  Legislative 
Council. 

The  statement  below  therefore  summarizes  the  progress  of  the 
ten-year  plan  during  the  eight  years  1946-53.  In  Appendix  I,  details 
are  provided  of  Expenditure  on  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare 
Vote  Schemes  in  1953. 


Development  Expenditure,  1946-53 
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Receipts  into  the  Development  and  Reconstruction  Fund,  now 
known  as  the  Development  Fund,  have  totalled  £35,944,561,  made  up 
as  follows:  — 


Loan  Fund 

Contributions  from  General  Revenue 
Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Vote 
Special  Funds 

Miscellaneous  (including  earnings  and  reim¬ 
bursements) 


£ 

18,823,009 
6,6 37,350 
3,635,177 
4,936,729 

1,912,296 


Total  . .  £35,944,561 


Allowing  for  under-issues  from  the  Colonial  Development  and 
Welfare  Vote,  the  balance  in  the  Development  Fund  as  at  1st  January, 
1954,  was  £6,900,288. 


PART  II 

CHAPTER  1:  POPULATION 

Non- African 

The  results  of  the  census  held  on  the  25th  February,  1948,  showed  j 
a  total  non- African  population  of  154,846  composed  as  follows:  — 


Race 

Male 

Female 

Total 

European 

15,120 

.  .  14,540  .  . 

29,660 

Indian 

52,077 

.  .  38,451  .  . 

90,528 

Goan  .  . 

4,393 

2,766  .  . 

7,159 

Arab  .  . 

13,596 

.  .  10,578  .  . 

24,174 

Other  . . 

1,730 

1,595  .  . 

3,325 

Total 

86,916 

.  .  67,930  .  . 

154,846  ! 

Both  the  European 

and  Asian 

populations  have 

been  increasing! 

fairly  rapid  rate.  For  the  European  population  this  is  largely  due  1: 

to  immigration  although  natural  increase  is  not  low  on  account  of  the  ? 
large  proportion  of  the  population  in  the  reproductive  age  groups. [j 
Immigration  has  also  an  important  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  Asian;] 
population  but  the  natural  increase  is  exceptionally  high.  This  rate:;* 
is  due  to  high  fertility,  and  low  mortality  exaggerated  by  an  age  ; 
distribution  favourable  to  both.  An  offsetting  factor,  however,  is  the; 
smaller  number  of  females  than  males  among  adults. 

Estimates  of  the  non- African  population  for  the  period  1948-  1952C 
are  given  in  the  table  below.  The  calculations  were  made  on  the] 
assumption  that  the  natural  increase  of  the  European  community  wa:f' 
1  per  cent  per  annum  and  the  Asian  was  2\  per  cent.  These  natural]/ 
increases  were  estimated  by  the  use  of  partial  data  from  a  number  o  i 
sources  but,  particularly,  from  the  questions  on  births  and  deaths  o 
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children  included  in  the  1948  Census.  The  excess  of  immigration  over 
emigration  was  found  from  the  statistics  of  new  permanent 
immigration  and  permanent  emigration  after  a  correction  had  been 
made  for  movements  to  neighbouring  territories  which  were  not  fully 
recorded. 

De  facto  Non-African  Population  Estimates  as  at  Mid-year 


Year 

European 

Non-European 

Thousands 

Total 

1948  . . 

30.8 

127.8  .. 

158.6 

1949 

33.8 

136.1 

169.9 

1950 

36.2 

144.4  .  . 

180.6 

1951  .. 

38.6 

151.4  .. 

190.0 

1952  . . 

40.7 

158.5 

199.2 

1953  .. 

42.2 

164.8 

207.0 

The  August,  1948,  general  African  Census  recorded  an  African 
population  of  5,251,120.  Although  rough  estimates  can  be  provided 
of  the  total  growth  of  the  African  population  since  1948  it  is  impossible 
to  give  current  estimates  of  population  characteristics.  The  margin  of 
error  would  be  very  great  and  until  such  time  as  either  a  total  census 
of  the  African  population  is  held  or  sample  censuses  are  undertaken 
throughout  the  Colony,  the  details  available  from  the  1948  census  are 
the  best  which  can  be  published.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  age  distribution 
has  changed  greatly  over  the  period,  but  it  may  well  be  that  the  tribal 
distribution  is  different  from  that  recorded  in  the  1948  census  as  all 
the  tribes  are  not  increasing  at  the  same  natural  rate.  On  the  evidence 
available  the  best  guess  seems  to  be  a  natural  increase  of  about  per 
cent  per  annum.  Unfortunately  very  little  is  known  about  the  death 
rates  among  Africans.  On  the  basis  of  \\  per  cent  per  annum  increase 
the  following  estimates  have  been  made. 

De  facto  African  Civil  Population  Estimates  as  at  Mid-year 

T  ho  u  sands 

Year  Population 

1948  5,240 

1949  5,319 

1950  5,398 

1951  5,479 

1952  5,561 

1953  5,644 

At  the  time  of  the  census  the  sex  ratio  of  the  African  population 
was  103  females  per  100  males.  A  higher  ratio  of  females  was  reported 
in  the  Nyanza  Province  where  there  were  112  females  per  100  males, 
but  in  the  Rift  Valley  Province  more  males  than  females  were 
reported.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  migration  of  male  labour  from 
Nyanza  to  the  Rift  Valley.  Elsewhere  the  ratio  was  fairly  similar  to  the 
territorial  ratio. 
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The  age  grouping  of  the  African  population  has  been  studied  in 
more  detail  during  the  year  and  compared  with  estimates  for  other 
territories.  Below  is  given  a  table  setting  out  the  results  of  the  1948 
census,  and  this  shows  that  a  high  proportion  of  the  African  population 
are  to  be  found  in  the  child  age  groups,  i.e.  0-15  years.  It  will  be 
observed  that  for  the  female  population  the  age  grouping  taken  was 
not  that  used  for  the  male  population,  the  difference  being  made  to 
approximate  to  the  age  at  which  the  female  population  is  thought  to 
become  adult.  For  a  non-numerical  society,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain  statistics  of  ages  even  with  the  use  of  historical  events,  but  those 
groupings  obtained  from  the  census  can  be  taken  as  approximately 
correct.  It  is  believed  that  the  number  of  infants  reported  was  too 
high  and  that  the  percentage  was  possibly  in  the  order  of  4  per  cent 
and  not  4\  per  cent.  Studies  of  the  age  distribution  in  other  countries 
have  led  to  the  view  that  the  number  of  elderly  persons  reported  was 
too  small,  and  the  numbers  in  the  age  groups  1-5  years  and  6-15  years 
were  too  great.  In  general  the  age  distribution  compares  favourably 
with  those  obtained  for  the  other  East  African  territories,  showing  a 
high  percentage  of  children  and  indirectly  a  low  expectation  of  life. 


Age  Distribution  of  African  Population,  1948 


Under 

1  Year 

1-5 

Years 

6-15 

Years* 

16-45 

Yearsf 

46  Years 
and  Over 

Percentage  of  total  Pop¬ 
ulation 

4-5 

19-0 

24-6 

43*2 

8-7 

*6-13  for  Females.  114-45  years. 


The  tribal  analysis  was  completed  during  1950  and  a  pamphlet 
entitled  “Geographical  and  Tribal  Studies,  Kenya  Colony  and 
Protectorate”  was  issued.  This  gives  a  detailed  picture  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  population  by  location  and  tribe.  The  main  tribal 
figures  for  the  Colony  and  Protectorate  are  as  follows:  — 

Percentage 


Tribe 

Male 

Female 

Total 

of  Grand  7 

Kikuyu 

513,008 

513,333 

1,026,341 

19.5 

Luo 

375,887 

381,156 

757,043 

14.4 

Baluhya 

323,202 

330,572 

653,774 

12.5 

Kamba 

294,579 

317,146 

611,725 

11.7 

Meru 

154,284 

170,610 

324,894 

6.2 

Nyika 

144,594 

151,660 

296,254 

5.6 

Kisii 

125,002 

130,106 

255,108 

4.9 

Embu 

95,244 

108,446 

203,690 

3.9 

Kipsigis 

78,999 

80,693 

159,692 

3.0 

Nandi 

59,119 

57,562 

116,681 

2.2 

All  Others  . . 

427,224 

418,694 

845,918 

16.1 

Total 

2,591,142 

2,659,978 

5,251,120 

100 
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The  Kikuyu  tribe,  the  largest  tribe,  originates  in  the  Fort  Hall, 
Nyeri  and  Kiambu  districts  of  the  Central  Province,  but  there  is 
marked  migration  throughout  the  territory.  The  Luo  tribe  also  shows 
marked  migration  and  consists  of  three  main  branches  originating  in 
the  districts  of  Central  Nyanza,  South  Nyanza  and  North  Nyanza.  The 
third  largest  tribal  group,  the  Baluhya,  embraces  many  sub-tribes  and 
is  mainly  concentrated  in  the  North  Nyanza  district  although  Africans 
of  this  tribe  are  found  in  the  Central  and  Rift  Valley  Province. 

More  information  became  available  during  the  year  on  the  fertility 
patterns  of  the  African  population.  A  table  showing  the  size  of  family 
by  two  age  classes  is  given  below.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  size 
of  family  was  quite  large,  and  the  percentage  of  childless  women,  both 
in  the  age  class  16-45  years  as  well  as  those  46  years  and  over  was 
small. 


Estimated  Size  of  Family  of  African  Women  as  Reported  in  the 

1948  Census 

Live  Births  of  Women  of  Recorded  Ages  16-45  Years 


Territory 

Average  Number 
of  Live  Births 
per  Woman 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Women  by  Number 
of  Live  Births 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10  + 

Kenya*  . . 

3-2 

23 

14 

13 

11 

10 

8 

7 

5 

4 

2 

3 

*14  to  45  years. 


Estimated  Size  of  Family  of  African  Women  as  Reported  in  the 

1948  Census 


Live  Births  of  Women  of  Recorded  Ages  46  Years  and  Over 


Territory 


Kenya 


• 

Average  Number 
of  Live  Births 
per  Woman 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Women  by  Number 
of  Live  Births 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10  + 

5*3 

12 

5 

7 

9 

10 

11 

10 

9 

9 

6 

12 

CHAPTER  2:  OCCUPATIONS,  WAGES  AND  LABOUR 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Principal  Occupations 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  Colony  is 
ascertained  from  an  annual  census  of  labour  carried  out  in  December. 
As  at  30th  November,  1952,  there  were  in  employment  438,702 
Africans,  10,294  Europeans,  25,244  Asians  and  other  non-natives, 
and  5,605  European  and  Asian  females— giving  a  grand  total  of 
479,845.  The  figure  for  Africans  includes  40,354  adult  females  and 
42,817  juveniles  under  the  apparent  age  of  16  years. 
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In  agriculture  and  the  plantation  industries  there  were  220,002 
African  workers,  whilst  other  industries  and  the  public  services 
(excluding  the  Armed  Forces)  employed  218,700.  The  public  services 
accounted  for  101,568  of  the  latter  figure.  Other  large  occupational 
groups  were — manufacturing,  41,903;  East  African  Railways  and 
Harbours,  23,652;  distributive  trades,  17,792;  building  and  construc¬ 
tion,  15,582.  There  was  also  a  total  of  28,000  Africans  in  domestic 
service,  but  excluding  those  associated  with  agriculture.  Almost  three- 
quarters  of  the  African  labour  force  are  of  the  labourer  type. 

Wage  Rates 

The  numbers  of  European,  Asian  and  other  non-European  and 
of  African  employees,  respectively,  in  the  various  wage  or  salary 
groups  are  shown  in  the  following  statistics :  — 


Europeans,  1952 


Private 

Public 

Industry 

Services 

£’s  per  annum 

% 

% 

Up  to  £599 

19.9 

8.3 

£600-£l,199  .. 

53.5 

67.1 

£l,200-£  1,799  .  . 

17.2 

20.5 

£l,800-£2,399  .  . 

5.2 

3.2 

£2,400-£2,999  .  . 

2.1 

0.7 

£3,400  and  over 

2.1 

0.2 

Totals 

100 

100 

Asians,  1952 

Private 

Public 

Industry 

Services 

£s  per  annum 

O/ 

/o 

% 

Up  to  £179  .  . 

. 

13.3 

4.8 

£1 80— £359 

•  •  •  •  • 

45.4 

50.0 

£360-£539 

•  •  •  a  • 

7.5 

15.0 

£540-£719 

• 

4.3 

2.4 

Totals 

100 

100 

Africans  in  Urban  Areas,  1953 

Private 

Public 

Industry 

Services 

Shillings  per  month 

% 

O/ 

/o 

Under  65 

•  a  •  a  a 

26 

8 

65-99  . 

.  ,  ,  ,  , 

46 

44 

100-199 

a  a  a  a  a 

23 

35 

200  and  over  . . 

•  a  a  a  a 

5 

13 

Totals 

100 

100 
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Africans  in  Rural  Areas,  1953 


(Excluding  “Resident  Labourers”) 


Shillings  per  month  ( including 
value  of  rations  and  housing ) 

Non-plantation  Agriculture 

% 

30-34 

•  • 

2 

35-39 

.  * 

24 

40-44 

22 

45-49 

16 

50-59 

21 

60-69 

7 

70  and  over 

8 

Total 

100 

Statutory  minimum  wages  are  enforced  in  the  main  urban  centres 
of  the  Colony.  Such  wage  rates  serve  only  to  provide  a  basic  minimum 
wage  level  for  African  unskilled  labourers,  meeting  the  essential 
living  costs  of  the  “single”  worker  unaccompanied  by  wife  and  family. 
Minimum  allowances  in  lieu  of  housing,  where  the  employer  does 
not  accommodate  the  worker,  are  also  fixed.  This  minimum  remunera¬ 
tion,  including  the  housing  factor,  now  stands  at  Sh.  63  and  Sh.  59/50 
per  month  in  Mombasa  and  Nairobi,  respectively,  and  in  the  country 
towns  ranges  from  Sh.  52  to  Sh.  57  per  month.  Further  Wages 
Regulation  Orders,  covering  the  whole  territory,  were  made  as  the 
result  of  negotiations  by  Africans  on  the  Wages  Council  for  Tailoring, 
Garment-making  and  Associated  Trades.  These  fixed  minimum  wage 
scales  rising  from  Sh.  60  to  Sh.  190  per  month  for  semi-skilled 
workers  and  apprentices,  and  flat  rates  of  Sh.  200  to  Sh.  300  for 
journeymen,  according  to  trade  test  status.  A  Wages  Council  was 
also  established  for  the  road  passenger  transport  and  road  haulage 
industry  in  Nairobi  and  the  Nairobi  County  Council  area.  Its  negotia¬ 
tions  on  wages  and  conditions  were  concluded  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Apart  from  the  African  wage  levels  mentioned  above,  there  are 
no  other  statutory  minima  in  force  at  present,  though  steps  are  being 
taken  to  set  up  further  statutory  wage-fixing  and  voluntary  collective 
bargaining  bodies.  A  certain  amount  of  wage  negotiation  is  carried 
on  by  a  Joint  Industrial  Council  for  Dockworkers  in  Mombasa;  by 
Joint  Staff  Councils  for  local  government  African  employees;  by  the 
Central  Whitley  Council  for  the  Kenya  Civil  Service  (all  races);  by 
Joint  Staff  Advisory  Boards  for  the  three  races  in  the  East  Africa 
High  Commission  departments  (including  the  East  African  Railways 
and  Harbours  Administration);  by  a  Joint  Committee  for  Asians  and 
Africans  in  the  Printing  and  Letterpress  Trade  in  Nairobi;  and  in  a 
wide  variety  of  joint  bodies  functioning  in  individual  undertakings. 
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In  agriculture  and  the  plantation  industries  the  wage  level  remains 
unregulated,  prevailing  wage  rates  being  governed  by  the  active 
demand  for  labour  from  the  native  land  units.  Engagement  rates 
normally  ranged  from  Sh.  20  to  Sh.  25  per  month,  with  housing  and 
rations  provided  by  the  employer.  However,  in  areas  directly  affected 
by  the  State  of  Emergency  arising  out  of  the  Mau  Mau  insurrection, 
the  engagement  rate  tended  to  be  Sh.  30  or  more  per  month.  Since 
the  monthly  cost  to  the  employer  of  rations  and  housing  is  not  less 
than  Sh.  20,  the  emoluments  of  such  labour  are  worth  Sh.  40  to 
Sh.  50  per  month,  exclusive  of  bonuses.  Employees  on  “resident 
labourer”  contracts,  with  special  privileges  of  cultivation  and  stock¬ 
rearing  on  the  employer’s  land,  were  engaged  at  cash  wages  of  Sh.  15 
to  Sh.  23  per  month,  representing  a  rise  of  Sh.  5  to  Sh.  7  per  month 
on  the  rates  prevailing  in  1952.  These  wages,  however,  are  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  income  such  workers  make  from  sales  of 
produce  and  stock. 

In  April  a  committee  was  appointed,  as  the  result  of  a  motion 
in  the  Legislative  Council,  to  consider  and  report  on  the  adequacy 
of  African  cash  wages  and  other  conditions  and  benefits  of  employ¬ 
ment.  Evidence  was  taken  from  all  sections  of  the  community,  by 
written  questionnaire,  memoranda,  and  oral  representation,  and 
extensive  surveys  of  wage  rates  were  also  carried  out.  The  findings 
of  the  committee  are  expected  to  be  published  early  in  1954.  At  the 
same  time  a  Salaries  Commission  has  reviewed  the  emoluments  and 
grading  of  civil  servants  of  all  races  with  a  view  to  their  revaluation 
in  relation  both  to  the  racial  aspect  and  to  the  rise  in  recent  years 
of  salaries  in  private  industry  and  commerce. 

Apprenticeship 

The  numbers  of  apprentices  in  industry  are  still  low.  Most 
African  workers  have  tended  to  be  regarded  by  employers  as 
unsuitable  for  apprenticeship,  because  of  educational  shortcomings; 
whilst  the  young  African  who  has  been  through  secondary  school 
rarely  offers  himself  for  training  in  a  manual  craft.  However,  the 
training  of  considerable  numbers  of  Africans  in  the  Government 
Trade  and  Technical  Training  Schools,  followed  by  on-training  in 
industrial  employment,  is  providing  a  proportion  of  the  skilled  African 
workers  required  by  industry,  and  employers  are  beginning  to  take 
an  interest  in  training  their  own  apprentices.  The  Labour  Commis¬ 
sioner  has  statutory  powers  to  approve  and  supervise  all  apprentice¬ 
ships,  and  a  number  of  youths  are  indentured  to  reputable  firms  at 
the  instance  of  the  Labour  Department.  An  Advisory  Council  on 
Technical  Education  and  Vocational  Training  was  also  set  up  in 
1953,  a  sub-committee  of  which  is  reviewing  existing  apprenticeship 
schemes  for  all  races  and  advising  on  the  steps  to  be  taken — 

(a)  to  achieve  more  uniform  conditions  of  apprenticeship;  and 

( b )  to  extend  the  opportunities  for  apprenticeship. 
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A  total  of  1,089  school  apprentices  completed  training  or  were 
still  undergoing  training  by  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  Government 
Technical  and  Trade  Schools  operated  by  the  Education  Department 
at  Kabete,  Thika  and  Sigalala.  A  trade-testing  system  is  also  operated 
by  Government  under  statutory  rules  to  provide  certificates  of  com¬ 
petency  for  bona  fide  artisans,  and  is  linked  to  apprenticeship  training. 
A  total  of  511  tradesmen  had  been  so  tested  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Hours  of  Work 

There  were  no  major  changes  in  hours  of  work  during  the  year. 
These  range  from  45  to  50  hours  per  week  in  industry  and  the 
distributive  trades,  whilst  Government  offices  and  most  commercial 
offices  work  40  hours  per  week.  Shop  hours  legislation,  applied  to 
urban  areas  excluding  Mombasa,  and  rural  areas,  limits  the  working 
hours  of  shop  assistants  to  50  hours  per  week,  inclusive  of  meal 
breaks;  in  Mombasa,  shop  hours  are  limited  to  49  per  week,  exclusive 
of  meal  breaks.  In  Mombasa  this  restriction  applies  also  to  artisans 
making  clothing,  shoes,  jewellery,  fancy  goods,  curios  and  furniture. 
Regardless  of  the  type  of  employment,  juvenile  employees  (under 
the  age  of  16)  may  not  be  required  to  work  more  than  six  hours 
per  day;  whilst  women  and  young  persons  (under  the  age  of  18)  may 
not  be  employed  in  industrial  undertakings  during  the  hours  of 
darkness. 

Wages  councils  also  fix  normal  hours  of  work,  and  overtime 
rates  of  payment  for  time  worked  in  excess  of  these.  A  45-hour  week 
has  been  established  in  the  tailoring,  garment-making  and  associated 
trades,  and  the  new  Wages  Council  for  Road  Passenger  Transport 
and  Road  Haulage  had,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  agreed  on  a  48-hour 
week.  Apart  from  the  legislative  provisions  mentioned  above  there 
is  no  general  restriction  on  working  hours,  but  the  Labour  Commis¬ 
sioner  is  empowered  to  conciliate  in  disputes  over  conditions  of  work 
and  to  approve  written  agreements  and  memoranda  of  terms  of  service, 
and  by  this  means  it  is  possible  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  a  normal 
working  week  of  45  to  48  hours  in  undertakings  found  to  be  exceed¬ 
ing  such  hours.  In  agriculture,  the  hours  of  work  are  customarily 
below  40  per  week  but  are  liable  to  extend  to  50  or  60  at  times 
of  harvest,  when  overtime  or  special  bonus  payments  are  made  as 
an  incentive  to  work  such  special  hours. 

Cost  of  Living 

The  Nairobi  cost  of  living  index  (excluding  rent)  measures  the 
cost  of  maintaining  a  standard  of  living  prevailing  among  European 
Government  servants  with  a  basic  salary  of  less  than  £500  in  1947. 
Prices  are  collected  from  84  representative  dealers  for  187  articles. 
A  new  survey  in  1952  confirmed  in  general  the  existing  weights.  This 
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index  rose  during  the  year  by  eight  points,  or  about  3  per  cent,  due 
mainly  to  rises  in  the  food,  drink  and  tobacco  group  and  to  increases 
in  domestic  servants’  wages.  The  statistics  for  the  year  1953  are  as 
follows :  — 


Cost  of  Living  Index  (Excluding  Rent) 

Base:  August ,  1939  =  100 


NAIROBI 


Group 


Month 

Food,  Drink  and 
Tobacco 

Flousehold 

Pharmaceutical 

Products 

Clothing  and 
Footwear 

Papers  and 
Periodicals 

Domestics’  Wages 

Transport 

Amusements 



Miscellaneous 

Average  weighted 

index  of  all  groups 

1952— 

31st  December  . . 

257 

233 

140 

273 

158 

260 

192 

155 

236 

240 

1953— 

28th  February  . . 

262 

234 

141 

273 

158 

266 

192 

153 

236 

243 

30th  April 

264 

235 

141 

273 

158 

266 

191 

153 

236 

244 

30th  June 

267 

234 

141 

273 

158 

271 

195 

154 

238 

246 

31st  August 

268 

233 

142 

271 

158 

274 

195 

154 

240 

247 

31st  October 

268 

233 

141 

271 

158 

274 

195 

154 

240 

247 

31st  December  .  . 

269 

232 

142 

272 

158 

277 

195 

157 

240 

248 

The  Mombasa  retail  price  index  of  goods  mainly  consumed  by 
Africans  is  based  on  test  purchases  from  representative  dealers.  The 
pattern  of  expenditure  used  as  a  base  is  that  of  Africans  on  or  about 
the  minimum  wage  level.  The  movement  of  the  index  during  1953 
was  as  follows:  — 


Retail  Price  Index  of  Goods  Mainly  Consumed  by  Africans 


Base:  August,  1939  =  100 


MOMBASA 


Year 

Date 

28th 

February 

30th 

April 

30th 

June 

31st 

August 

31st 

October 

31st 

December 

1952 

289 

288 

343 

311 

323 

325 

1953 

326 

326 

326 

324 

324 

324 
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Below  are  shown  the  average  retail  prices  of  certain  goods  in 
Nairobi  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  1953:  — 


Average  Retail  Prices — Nairobi 


1 

31st 

i  December, 
1952 

31st 

December, 

1953 

Sh. 

cts. 

Sh. 

cts. 

Bread,  white 

. .  1  lb. 

0 

60 

0 

60 

Butter 

*  *  55 

3 

35 

3 

85 

Coffee,  J.G. 

*  *  55 

6 

50 

6 

50 

Tea,  Brooke  Bond 

•  •  5  5 

4 

40 

4 

24 

Sugar 

•  *  55 

0 

50 

0 

53 

Milk,  delivered  in  sealed  bottles 

1  pt. 

0 

47 

0 

53 

Beef,  Sirloin,  Standard  Grade.  . 

. .  1  lb. 

2 

25 

2 

25 

Mutton,  Leg,  Grade  “B” 

•  •  5  5 

2 

50 

2 

50 

Potatoes  . . 

•  *  5  5 

0 

14 

0 

19 

Cabbage  . . 

•  •  5  5 

0 

15 

0 

15 

Eggs,  1st  Grade .  . 

. .  1  doz. 

4 

70 

4 

85 

Beer — E.A.,  ex-bottle  . . 

1  bottle 

1 

62 

1 

65 

Cigarettes — E.A.  Pilot  . . 

Pkt.  of  50 

3 

25 

3 

25 

Khaki  Drill — Stockport 

. .  1  yd. 

5 

50 

5 

00 

Dress  Material — Tobralco 

.  •  1  yd. 

7 

50 

7 

50 

Handkerchiefs,  Pyramid,  Gents 

. .  1  doz. 

36 

00 

36 

00 

Paraffin  . . 

4^  gal.  tin 

11 

60 

10 

69 

Petrol . 

. .  1  gal. 

3 

18 

3 

18 

Tyres,  Dunlop,  6-00  x  16 

each 

203 

00 

205 

00 

Size  and  Work  of  the  Labour  Department 

The  duties  of  the  Labour  Department  continue  to  expand.  They 
comprise  field  inspection  of  all  undertakings  where  labour  is  employed; 
the  enforcement  of  statutory  minimum  wages;  factories  inspection 
for  safety  and  health  purposes;  special  attention  to  farms  where 
workers  are  employed  on  “resident  labourer”  contracts  and  control 
of  squatter  cultivation  and  stock-rearing  is  required;  conciliation  in 
trade  disputes  and  individual  complaints  by  workers  or  employers; 
operation  of  wages  councils  and  other  collective  bargaining  or  joint 
consultative  machinery;  operation  of  employment  exchanges  for  all 
races;  licensing  of  recruitment  of  labour;  recovery  of  workmen’s 
compensation;  registration  of  pensions  and  provident  fund  schemes; 
national  registration  of  all  males  over  16  years  of  age;  maintenance 
of  individual  records  of  employment  for  all  African  workers;  carrying 
out  of  an  annual  labour  census;  improvement  of  housing,  feeding 
and  welfare  standards  for  employees;  trade  testing  of  artisans;  super¬ 
vision  and  control  of  apprenticeship;  guidance  and  assistance  to  trade 
unions;  the  enforcement,  revision  and  expansion  of  labour  legislation; 
and  specialist  assistance  in  the  formulation  of  labour  policy. 
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The  department  consists  of  52  European  officers,  18  African 
Inspectors  (including  two  Assistant  Industrial  Relations  Officers),  four 
Asians  in  executive  posts,  and  a  supporting  staff  of  385  persons  of 
all  races.  The  total  financial  provision  for  the  department  in  1953 
was  £162,110. 


Industrial  Relations 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  African  trade  union  movement  during 
1952  was  not  maintained  during  1953  due  to  the  abnormal  conditions 
created  by  the  State  of  Emergency.  Nevertheless,  great  progress  was 
made  in  establishing  fuller  recognition  of  the  trade  union  movement* 
providing  representation  on  advisory  boards  and  on  wage  negotiating 
bodies,  and  in  the  development  of  the  Kenya  Federation  of  Registered 
Trade  Unions.  Three  new  organizations,  which  had  already  been  in 
existence  for  some  time  in  the  form  of  associations,  were  registered 
as  trade  unions  during  the  year — namely  the  Kenya  Local  Government 
Workers  Union,  the  Railway  African  Union,  and  the  African  Master 
Tailors  Association.  The  following  tables  show  the  numbers  and 
composition  of  the  registered  trade  unions :  — 


Title  of  Employees’  Union 

Membership 

Nos. 

Race 

East  African  Standard  Asian 
Staff  Union 

72 

Asian 

Typographical  Union  of  Kenya 

200 

Asian  and  African 

Transport  and  Allied  Workers 
Union 

10,513 

African 

E.A.  Railway  Asian  Union  . . 

780 

Asian 

Tailors,  Tent /Sail  Makers  and 
Garment  Workers  Union 

242 

African 

Shoemaker  Workmen’s  Union 

120 

Asian  and  African 

Domestic  and  Hotel  Workers 
Union 

11,998 

African 

British  Airline  Pilots  Association 

21 

European 

Aeronautical  Radio  Association 
of  E.A. 

17 

European 

Harbour  Asian  Union  of  E.A. 
Night  watchmen,  Clerks  and 

213 

Asian 

Shopworkers  Union 

1,420 

African 

E.A.  Federation  of  Building 
and  Construction  Workers 
Unions 

1,200 

African 

Kenya  Local  Government 

Workers  Union 

1,744 

African 

Railway  African  Union 

4,000 

African 

Total 

32,550 
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Title  of  Employers’  Union 

Membership 

Nos. 

Race 

Kenya  Associated  Building  and 

Civil  Engineering  Con- 

tractors 

20 

European 

Federation  of  Master  Printers 

40 

European  and  Asian 

E.A.  Association  of  Drilling 

Contractors 

7 

European 

Nairobi  Master  Tailors  Asso- 

ciation 

48 

European  and  Asian 

African  Master  Tailors  Asso- 

ciation 

330 

African 

Total 

445 

In  addition  to  these  14  employees’  unions 

and  five  employers’ 

unions  there  are  a  number  of  associations  of  employees  which  raise 
funds  only  for  stationery  and  incidental  expenses  and  are  not  required 
to  register.  They  are,  principally,  the  Civil  Service  Staff  Associations 
of  the  respective  races  in  the  Kenya  Government,  High  Commission, 
and  Imperial  Services  Departments.  On  the  employers’  side,  numerous 
organizations  such  as  the  Coast  Employers  Association,  Mombasa 
Port  Employers  Association,  Coffee  Board,  Sisal  Board,  Tea  Board, 
and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  deal  with  labour  matters  and  are 
called  upon  to  provide  representation  in  specific  cases.  There  is  as 
yet  no  Federation  of  Employers  equivalent  to  the  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  though  the  Coast  Employers  Association  fills  this  role  in 
its  limited  sphere. 

Some  progress  was  made,  despite  the  Emergency,  in  forming 
works  and  staff  councils  in  individual  undertakings,  notably  the 
territory’s  electricity  supply  undertaking  which  is  scheduled  as  an 
“essential  service”  under  the  Essential  Services  (Arbitration)  Ordin¬ 
ance.  The  Mombasa  Dockworkers  Joint  Industrial  Council  has  also 
functioned  successfully  since  its  establishment  late  in  1952. 

Labour  Disputes  and  Their  Settlement 

Despite  the  atmosphere  of  tension  inevitably  resulting  from  the 
current  State  of  Emergency,  labour  relations  between  employers  and 
their  workers  in  general  remained  sound  throughout  the  year.  The 
following  figures  show  the  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  industrial 
disputes  resulting  in  stoppages  of  work :  — 


Year 

No.  of 
Stoppages 

No.  of  Workers 
Involved 

Man  Days  Lost 

1953  . . 

39 

3,221 

2,674 

1952  .  . 

84 

5,957 

5,718 

1951  .. 

57 

6,610 

10,708 
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Stoppages  due  to  acts  of  terrorism  and  having  no  connexion  with 
industrial  relations  are  not  recorded  here.  Again  no  strike  was  declared 
by  any  trade  union  and  it  was  significant  that  the  stoppages  occurred 
only  in  undertakings  where  there  was  no  union  organization  or  joint 
consultative  machinery.  It  was  not  necessary  to  invoke  the  machinery 
of  the  Trade  Disputes  (Arbitration  and  Inquiry)  Ordinance  or  the 
Essential  Services  (Arbitration)  Ordinance  during  the  year. 

Employment  Exchanges 

The  activities  of  the  15  African  Employment  Exchanges  show 
increases  on  the  previous  year’s  work  ranging  from  40  per  cent  to 
50  per  cent  in  vacancies  notified,  applicants  for  jobs,  and  vacancies 
filled.  The  increases  are  mainly  due  to  greater  use  of  the  exchanges 
by  the  public  and  to  the  special  demand  for  unskilled  labour  arising 
out  of  the  displacement  for  security  reasons  of  many  workers  of 
the  Kikuyu  tribe.  A  total  of  36,020  Africans  were  placed  in  employ¬ 
ment  through  exchanges,  out  of  47,271  applicants  in  respect  of  44,434 
vacancies  notified.  However,  a  larger  number  of  Africans  still  find 
jobs  by  direct  application  and,  to  some  extent,  through  forwarding 
agents  and  recruiters. 

Asian  and  European  work-seekers  generally  find  employment  by 
their  own  efforts,  but  European  women  make  greater  use  of  the 
officially  sponsored  bureau  run  by  the  East  Africa  Women’s  League. 
A  total  of  1,247  Asian  males  applied  to  employment  exchanges  and 
315  placings  were  effected  out  of  782  vacancies  notified.  The  respective 
figures  for  European  males  were  95  placed  out  of  316  applicants, 
in  respect  of  194  vacancies;  whilst  for  European  and  Asian  women 
the  totals  were  649  placed  out  of  1,444  applicants,  in  respect  of 
1,346  vacancies. 

Factory  Legislation 

Although  the  Factories  Ordinance  has  now  been  in  force  for 
over  two  years  it  has  still  not  been  possible  to  pay  sufficient  attention 
to  the  positive  side  of  factory  inspection  owing  to  an  acute  shortage 
of  inspection  staff.  Out  of  an  establishment  of  five  officers,  only  two 
posts  were  occupied  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Efforts  continue  to  secure 
qualified  personnel  for  these  posts. 

The  more  serious  accidents  occurring  in  Nairobi  were  fully 
investigated  by  the  Factories  Inspectorate,  as  also  a  number  of  fires 
in  sawmills  in  the  Highlands  forest  areas.  Factory  occupiers  have 
become  increasingly  aware  of  their  legal  obligations  to  have  their 
steam  boilers,  air  receivers  and  other  special  classes  of  plant  inspected 
at  periodic  intervals.  Some  of  the  larger  firms  have  come  to  a  per¬ 
manent  arrangement  for  inspections  of  their  plant  by  private 
individuals  authorized  by  a  Technical  Sub-Committee  of  the  Factories 
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Committee.  It  can  now  be  said,  also,  that  very  few  new  factory 
projects  of  any  size  get  beyond  the  planning  stage  without  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Factories  Inspectorate  with  a  view  to  incorporating  any 
necessary  modifications. 

Employment  Aspects  of  the  Emergency 

In  general,  the  Emergency  has  imposed  considerable  burdens 
on  workers  and  employers  in  relation  to  employment.  Almost  one- 
third  of  the  African  labour  force  are  of  the  Kikuyu,  Meru  and  Embu 
tribes  and  the  special  documentation  of  all  workers  of  these  tribes, 
which  was  completed  during  the  year,  together  with  rigid  control  of 
their  engagement  and  discharge  in  the  disturbed  areas  of  the  Rift 
Valley,  has  inevitably  restricted  the  normal  movements  of  labour. 
In  addition,  many  thousands  of  Kikuyu,  Meru  and  Embu  workers 
had  to  be  removed  from  their  employment  as  a  security  measure, 
or  else  left  their  employment,  following  on  widespread  acts  of 
terrorism.  This  was  particularly  so  in  areas  of  the  Rift  Valley  border¬ 
ing  on  the  forests.  The  workers  so  displaced  were  only  partly  replaced 
by  men  of  other  tribes,  though  it  was  possible  later  in  the  year 
to  redistribute  to  agricultural  employment  some  Kikuyu  who  had 
been  screened.  In  Nairobi,  however,  there  was  no  serious  tendency 
to  reduce  the  numbers  of  Kikuyu  in  employment  and  employers  were 
found,  in  effect,  to  be  engaging  as  many  if  not  more  than  previously. 
Measures  were  also  carried  out  to  re-house  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Kikuyu,  Meru  and  Embu  labour  force  in  Nairobi  separately 
from  the  other  tribes,  whilst  in  the  rural  areas  labour  forces  were 
concentrated  residentially  in  larger  units. 

Immigration 

During  the  year  under  review  the  number  of  passengers  arriving 
at  the  ports  of  entry  in  the  Colony  and  Protectorate  of  Kenya  showed 
a  slight  decrease  over  those  who  arrived  during  the  year  1952. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  of  all  categories  interviewed  by 
officers  of  the  Department  of  Immigration  was  59,929  during  the 
year  1953  whereas  the  number  of  such  passengers  was  60,307  during 
the  year  1952. 

Of  the  above,  the  following  are  the  figures  of  Europeans  and 
Asians  who  entered  the  Colony  to  set  up  in  business  or  take  up 
employment :  — 

Europeans  Asians 

^  1953  .  4,781  .  .  3,749 

1952  .  3,827  .  .  4,286 

The  remaining  figure  includes  returning  residents,  visitors, 
including  businessmen,  bona  fide  tourists,  etc. 
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CHAPTER  3:  PUBLIC  FINANCE  AND  TAXATION 

Revenue  and  Expenditure 

Schedules  of  revenue  and  expenditure  under  main  heads  for  the 
years  1952  and  1953  are  set  out  in  Appendices  2  and  3.  A  statement 
of  the  total  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  ten-year  period  ended 
31st  December,  1953,  is  at  Appendix  4. 

The  following  statements  give  a  comparison  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  1952  and  1953.  Expenditure  is  shown  in  two  parts; 
the  first  relates  to  ordinary  expenditure  and  the  second  to  expenditure 
incurred  from  the  Development  Fund. 


Revenue 

1952  1953 

£  £ 


Import  Duties 

•  •  • 

.  • 

6,286,058 

5,990,023 

Excise  Duties  . . 

•  •  • 

,  , 

1,505,282 

1,308,453 

African  Poll  Tax 

•  •  • 

•  • 

898,306 

1,079,313 

Income,  Personal  and  Estate  Taxes 

•  . 

4,763,248 

6,275,823 

Licences,  Duties  and  Taxes,  excluding  those 
listed  above 

1,572,287 

1,582,027 

Other  Governments’  Share 
vices  Expenditure 

of  Joint 

Ser- 

274,649 

280,047 

All  Other  Sources 

.  . 

•  • 

5,248,319 

4,836,179 

Totals 

•  • 

£20,548,149 

£21,351,865 

Recurrent — 

Expenditure 

Expenditure 

1952 

£ 

13,485,995 

1953 

£ 

15,913,333 

Contribution  to  East 
Commission 

Africa 

•  •  • 

High 

590,132 

648,995 

Non-recurrent — 

Expenditure 

3,783,572 

5,599,210 

Contribution  to  East 
Commission 

Africa 

High 

442,799 

411,845 

War  Expenditure  (Civil) 

.  .  . 

•  • 

281,474 

— 

Other  Governments’  Share 
vices  Expenditure 

of  Joint 

Ser- 

274,649 

280,047 

£18,858,621  £22,853,430 


Totals 
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Expenditure — Development  Fund 


1952 

1953 

£ 

£ 

Administrative  and  General 

6,576 

7,340 

Public  Works  Non-recurrent 

77,854 

111,289 

Agriculture 

.  412,598 

429,137 

Miscellaneous 

327,704 

653,579 

Loans  to  Local  Authorities 

263,309 

500,000 

Forests 

53,797 

50,613 

Settlement 

444,244 

385,122 

Veterinary 

130,944 

115,642 

Water  Supplies 

346,095 

322,594 

Buildings 

2,491,605 

2,588,509 

African  Livestock  Marketing  Organization 

47,525 

40,906 

Roads 

750,000 

760,000 

New  Administrative  Sub-Centres  .  . 

— 

198,375 

Totals 

£5,352,251 

£6,163,106 

Statement  of  Loan  Position  of  Colony  as  at  31  st  December,  1953 


Period 

Amount  of 
Issue 

Rate  of 
Interest 

Price  of 
Issue 

Redeemable 

Expenditure 
at  31st 
December, 
1953 

£ 

per  cent 

per  cent 

£ 

1930 

3,400,000 

4i 

98i 

1961-71 

3,400,000 

1933 

305,600 

3i 

981 

1957-67 

305,600 

1936 

375,000 

3 

100 

1956-61 

375,000 

1945 

600,000 

3 

100 

1970-75 

600,000 

1946* 

1,820,000 

2* 

99 

1971-76 

1,820,000 

1948* 

3,710,000 

2i 

99 

1965-70 

3,710,000 

1951 

6,070,000 

3i 

100 

1973-78 

6,070,000 

(Develop- 

ment  Loan) 

1952 

6,115,000 

4i 

99^ 

1971-78 

6,115,000 

(Develop- 

ment  Loan) 

1953 

6,510,000f 

Ai 

100 

1971-78 

6,510,000 

(Develop- 

ment  Loan) 

£ 

28,905,600 

£ 

28,905,600 

*  Conversion  Loan. 

f  This  issue  was  made  as  an  extension  of  the  1952  Loan. 
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Three  issues  of  East  African  War  Bonds  were  offered  locally  in 
1940,  1942  and  1944  respectively,  for  re-loan  to  H.M.  Government 
towards  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  realizing  a  total  sum  of 
£11,582,435.  The  Bonds  bear  interest  at  2\  per  cent  per  annum.  The 
1940  and  1942  issues  were  redeemed  on  1st  July,  1947,  and  the  1st 
April,  1951,  respectively.  The  1944  issue  is  redeemable  on  1st  June, 
1954.  As  the  proceeds  were  re-lent  to  H.M.  Government,  the  Colony’s 
liability  to  Bondholders  at  31st  December,  1953,  of  £3,637,825  is 
covered  by  a  corresponding  liability  to  the  Colony  on  the  part  of  the 
Imperial  Government. 

Sinking  Fund  Contributions  are  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent.  The 
Sinking  Fund  Contribution  in  respect  of  the  £600,000  1945  Loan  is  at 
2  per  cent. 

Allocation  of  Public  Debt  and  Annual  Charges 

The  figures  showing  the  position  will  be  found  in  Appendix  5. 

Statement  of  Assets  and  Liabilities  as  at  31st  December,  1953 

(Excluding  Public  Debt) 


Liabilities 


£ 

Sh. 

cts. 

Deposits 

6,598,085 

5 

09 

Drafts  and  Remittances 

5,506 

5 

03 

Suspense 

106,717 

0 

86 

Unspent  Loan  Balance 

177,860 

8 

88 

Reserve  Fund 

500,000 

0 

00 

Development  Fund 

6,828,942 

12 

38 

General  Revenue  Balance 

7,609,188 

10 

04 

£21,826,300 

2 

28 

Assets 

£ 

Sh. 

cts. 

Investments 

8,571,975 

0 

15 

Cash 

8,266,054 

17 

96 

Advances 

3,197,805 

18 

16 

Suspense 

1,787,989 

2 

37 

Imprests 

2,475 

3 

04 

£21,826,300 

2 

28 
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Customs  and  Excise 

The  East  African  Customs  and  Excise  Department,  a  non-self- 
contained  department  administered  by  the  East  Africa  High  Commis¬ 
sion,  is  responsible  for  the  collection  of  customs  and  excise  duties 
levied  under  the  Customs  Tariff  Ordinances  and  Excise  Duties  and 
Beer  Ordinances  of  Kenya.  The  Department  also  collects  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  Kenya  various  other  fees,  cesses  and  duties 
imposed  by  other  laws. 

While  the  main  customs  duties  payable  upon  the  importation  of 
goods  are  based,  in  common  with  the  other  East  African  territories, 
upon  a  rate  of  twenty-two  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  finished  articles 
and  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  partially  processed  materials,  articles 
such  as  potable  spirits,  cigarettes,  manufactured  tobacco  and  per¬ 
fumery  are  subject  to  rates  of  duty  which  produce  yields  considerably 
in  excess  of  twenty-two  per  cent  ctd  valorem.  In  a  number  of  instances, 
e.g.  potable  spirits,  cigarettes,  manufactured  tobacco,  motor  spirit, 
lubricating  oils  and  greases,  tyres  and  tubes,  matches  and  cement,  a 
specific  rate  of  duty  based  upon  weight,  measurement  or  quantity  is 
imposed.  Exemption  from  duty  is  provided  for  a  wide  variety  of  goods 
such  as  medicines,  disinfectants,  machinery,  road,  rail,  air  and  water 
transport  equipment,  agricultural  and  mining  equipment,  coal  and 
crude  oil  fuel,  certain  building  requisites  and  shirts,  vests  and  socks 
and  stockings.  In  October,  1953,  the  import  duty  on  wireless  receiving 
sets  of  a  landed  value  not  exceeding  Sh.  140  was  removed. 

The  value  on  which  duty  is  assessed  is  the  open  market  price 
which  an  importer  would  give  for  the  goods  on  a  purchase  in  the 
open  market  if  the  goods  were  delivered  to  him  at  the  port  or  place 
of  importation,  freight,  insurance,  commission  and  all  other  charges 
and  expenses  incidental  to  the  making  of  the  contract  and  delivery 
of  the  goods  at  such  port  or  place  (except  any  duties  of  customs 
payable  in  East  Africa,  buying  commission  not  exceeding  five  per  cent 
and  landing  charges  payable  within  East  Africa)  having  been  paid 
by  the  seller. 

Although  the  volume  of  work  dealt  with  was  less  heavy  than 
in  1952,  there  were  occasions  when  a  considerable  amount  of  over¬ 
time  had  to  be  performed  in  order  to  ensure  that  there  was  no  delay 
in  the  documentary  side  of  the  clearance  of  goods.  In  anticipation  of 
the  coming  into  operation  at  a  later  date  of  the  East  African 
Customs  Management  Act,  1952,  importers  were  permitted,  with  effect 
from  1st  January,  1953,  and  subject  to  certain  conditions,  to  pre-enter 
their  goods  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  carrying  vessel.  Extensive  use 
was  made  of  this  facility  and  where  importers  availed  themselves  of 
the  concession  it  was  possible  for  the  documentation  of  goods  to  be 
completed  before  they  were  discharged,  or,  frequently,  before  the 
carrying  vessel  arrived  in  port. 
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Export  duties  are  collected  on  hides  and  skins,  wattle  bark  and 
wattle  bark  extract,  sisal  and  cotton  produced  in  Kenya. 

The  necessity  to  relieve  certain  local  industries  of  the  duties  on 
their  raw  materials  is  recognized  by  the  granting  of  drawback  of 
customs  duty  by  the  Kenya  Government.  Claims  are  checked  by  the 
East  African  Customs  and  Excise  Department  and  the  cost  of  the 
staff  employed  on  this  work  defrayed  by  the  Kenya  Government. 

Certain  locally-produced  goods,  viz.  sugar,  cigarettes  and  cigars, 
pipe  tobacco  and  beer  are  liable  to  excise  duties. 

In  addition  to  its  primary  revenue  work,  the  Department  performs 
a  large  number  of  other  functions,  including  the  operation  of  the 
many  and  varied  export  and  import  prohibitions  and  restrictions 
provided  in  the  Colony’s  laws,  currency  and  exchange  control,  the 
control  and  sale  of  Government  ivory  and  the  compilation  and 
publication  of  statistics  relating  to  the  trade  of  the  territories.  The 
interterritorial  aspect  of  this  statistical  work  is  dealt  with  in  conjunction 
with  the  allocation  of  revenue  between  the  territories  by  a  system  of 
transfer  forms,  which  enables  the  correct  revenue  and  trade  credits  to 
be  afforded  to  each  of  the  territories. 

A  very  large  amount  of  preliminary  work  was  done  during  the 
year  towards  the  preparation  of,  and  reaching  interterritorial  agree¬ 
ment  on,  a  unified  Customs  tariff  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  introduced 
in  East  Africa  in  April,  1954. 

The  preliminary  work  which  was  begun  in  1952  towards  the 
preparation  of  an  Import  and  Export  List,  based  on  the  United  Nations 
Standard  International  Trade  Classification,  was  completed,  and  the 
List,  to  be  brought  into  operation  on  the  1st  January,  1954,  was 
published  and  made  available  to  the  public  in  December,  1953. 

As  it  was  hoped  that  before  September,  1953,  the  three  Territorial 
Governments  would  enact  new  Customs  Tariff  Ordinances  and  Excise 
Tariff  Ordinances,  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  moved  Resolutions 
at  the  April  session  of  East  Africa  Central  Legislative  Assembly 
seeking  the  approval  of  the  Assembly  of  the  East  African  Customs 
Regulations,  1953,  the  East  African  Excise  Regulations,  1953,  and 
the  East  African  Transfer  Traffic  Regulations,  1953.  The  debate  was 
deferred  until  the  September  session  when  the  Resolutions  were 
rejected  on  purely  formal  grounds.  The  regulations  were  considered 
by  the  East  African  Revenue  Advisory  Board  in  December,  1953, 
and  after  the  incorporation  of  a  few  minor  amendments,  will  be 
considered  by  East  Africa  Central  Legislative  Assembly  at  the  January, 
1954,  session. 
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Stamp  Duties 

The  revenue  from  stamp  duties  collected  departmentally  during 
the  year  1953  amounted  to  approximately  £330,787. 

The  “write-back”  on  stamps  sold  by  the  Post  Office  for  revenue 
purposes  has  not  yet  been  agreed  but  is  estimated  at  £25,000. 

The  total  for  the  year  will  therefore  be  £355,787  compared  with 
£446,304  for  the  year  1952. 

The  principal  sources  of  duty  were — 


£ 


(a)  Transfers  of  Land 

( b )  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory 

135,545 

Notes 

47,258 

(c)  Company  Share  Capital 

31,460 

(d)  Grants  and  Leases 

9,205 

(e)  Mortgages  and  Debentures  . . 

13,746 

(/)  Share  Transfers 

21,308 

(g)  Insurance  policies 

3,568 

(/z)  Cheques 

•  • 

62,712 

showing,  as  against  the  amounts  collected  in  1952,  approximate 
decreases  of  (a)  23  per  cent,  (b)  29  per  cent,  (c)  47  per  cent  and  (d)  28 
per  cent,  and  increases  of  (e)  3  per  cent,  (/)  4  per  cent,  (g)  15  per  cent 
and  (h)  3  per  cent. 


African  Poll  Tax 

Direct  taxation  affecting  Africans  is  levied  under  the  African 
Poll  Tax  Ordinance,  the  Poll  Tax  (Northern  Frontier  District) 
Ordinance,  the  African  Poll  Tax  (Urban  Areas)  Ordinance  and  the 
Special  Tax  (Temporary  Provision)  Ordinance. 

Under  the  first  Ordinance,  which  affects  the  majority  of  African 
taxpayers,  the  basic  rate  for  those  Africans  living  in  areas  having 
African  District  Councils  remained  at  Sh.  17.  As  usual  this  rate  was 
varied  in  certain  districts  according  to  their  economic  wealth  and 
ranged  from  Sh.  6  in  the  poorer  areas  to  Sh.  19  in  the  wealthy  Masai 
Reserve. 

Poll  Tax  in  the  Northern  Frontier  District  remained  at  Sh.  20 
and  was  levied  upon  all  Africans  resident  within  that  district  of  the 
Northern  Province. 

All  tax  obtained  under  the  African  Poll  Tax  Ordinance  in  Native 
Land  Units,  and  the  Poll  Tax  (Northern  Frontier  District)  Ordinance 
is  credited  to  Central  Government,  and  the  greater  part  was  collected 
by  Chiefs,  supervised  in  the  more  highly  populated  districts  by 
European  Revenue  Officers. 
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Africans  working  in  the  non-native  areas  of  the  Colony  and  out¬ 
side  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Municipalities  paid  full  tax  at  the  rate  of 
Sh.  19,  of  which  Sh.  17  was  credited  to  Central  Government  and  the 
balance  of  Sh.  2  to  the  African  Trust  Fund,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  provide  services,  such  as  education,  public  health  and  social 
amenities  to  those  Africans  residing  in  such  areas. 

African  Poll  Tax  in  Municipal  areas  was  levied  at  the  following 
rates  in  1953  :  — 

Nairobi 
Mombasa 
Kisumu 

Nakuru 
Eldoret 
Kitale 

The  Central  Government  received  Sh.  16  per  poll  and  the 
of  Sh.  7  and  Sh.  5  respectively  was  divided  as  follows :  — 

Municipal  Authority  ..  ..  ..  6/1 4ths 

African  District  Council  ..  ..  5/1 4ths 

African  Trust  Fund  ..  ..  ..  3/1 4ths 

Since  the  present  Emergency  has  been  directly  caused 
subversive  and  criminal  activities  of  large  numbers  of  the 
tribe,  it  was  considered  that  some  portion  of  the  etxra  cost,  which 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  borne  by  the  general  revenues  of  the 
Colony,  should  be  met  by  members  of  the  Kikuyu  tribe  in  the  areas 
particularly  affected.  Accordingly  the  Special  Tax  (Temporary 
Provision)  Ordinance  was  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
This  Ordinance  makes  provision  for  the  imposition  of  a  special  tax 
of  Sh.  20,  payable,  in  both  the  years  1953  and  1954,  by  all  adult  male 
Kikuyu  in  scheduled  areas,  which  in  1953  were  the  Central  and  Rift 
Valley  Province. 

Although  at  the  time  of  writing  official  figures  are  not  available, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  revenue  in  1953  from  African  Poll  Tax, 
including  Northern  Frontier  and  Urban  Areas  Tax,  will  amount  to 
£930,000  and  from  the  Special  Tax  £170,000. 

Income  Tax 

Income  Tax  in  Kenya  is  charged  under  the  East  African  Income 
Tax  (Management)  Act.  Residents  are  assessed  on  income  accruing  in, 
derived  from  or  received  in  East  Africa,  and  non-residents  on  income 
accruing  in,  derived  from  or  received  in  Kenya  and  in  each  case  after 
any  allowances  which  may  be  due. 


balance 


by  the 
Kikuyu 


1 

j-  Sh.  23. 
j-  Sh.  21. 
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The  personal  allowances  provided  under  the  Income  Tax  (Rates 
and  Allowances)  Ordinance,  1952,  are  as  follows:  — 

(1)  Resident  Individuals 

(a)  Single — 

£200,  but  where  the  total  income  exceeds  £200  the  allowance 
is  reduced  by  £1  for  every  £4  by  which  the  total  income  exceeds 
£200. 

In  the  case  of  a  widow  or  widower  maintaining  children  the 
allowance  is  fixed  at  £200  irrespective  of  the  income. 

( b )  Married — 

£350.  The  allowance  is  not  affected  by  the  amount  of  total 
income. 

(c)  Children — 

£120  for  the  first  child  and  £60  for  each  of  the  next  three. 
The  maximum  allowance  is  £300.  “Child”  includes  a  stepchild  or 
adopted  child  maintained  within  the  year  of  income  who  was 
either  under  the  age  of  16,  or  if  over  the  age  of  16  at  any  time 
within  that  year  was  receiving  full-time  instruction  at  any 
university,  college,  school  or  other  educational  establishment  or 
was  serving  under  articles  or  indentures  with  a  view  to  qualifying 
in  a  trade  or  profession.  No  allowance  in  respect  of  a  child  is 
given  if  the  income  of  the  child  in  his  own  right  apart  from 
income  arising  from  a  scholarship,  bursary,  etc.,  exceeds  £75  per 
annum.  The  amount  of  the  allowance  may  be  increased  by  an 
amount  not  exceeding  £75  (maximum  four  children)  when  the 
child  is  being  educated. 

(d)  Dependent  Relative — 

The  amount  expended  on  the  maintenance  of  a  dependent 
relative  is  allowed  up  to  a  maximum  of  £60  provided  that  the 
total  income  of  the  relative  does  not  exceed  £150.  Where  two  or 
more  persons  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  relative  the 
total  allowance  up  to  £60  is  divided  between  the  contributors. 

(e)  Life  Assurance,  etc. — 

Relief  is  granted  up  to  £200  of  premiums  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  Sh.  5  in  the  £,  and  at  a  rate  of  Sh.  2/50  in  the  £  on  the 
remainder  up  to  one-sixth  of  the  total  income  on  the  annual 
insurance  premiums  paid  by  the  taxpayer  on  his  life  or  that 
of  his  wife  or  the  annual  contributions  made  by  him  to  the 
Widows’  and  Orphans’  Pension  Fund  or  other  approved  Fund. 
Insurance  premiums  allowable  are  not  to  exceed  7  per  cent  of 
the  capital  sum  insured. 
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(/)  Age  Relief — - 

An  allowance  is  given  in  certain  circumstances  for  taxpayers 
in  the  lower  income  tax  groups  where  the  taxpayer  proves  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner  that  in  the  year  of  income  he 
maintained  a  wife  aged  55  years  or  more  or  that  he  himself  had 
attained  the  age  of  60  years.  In  the  case  of  a  woman  separately 
assessed  the  appropriate  age  is  55  years.  The  maximum  of  this 
allowance  is  £200. 

The  rates  of  tax  at  present  in  force  are:  — 

(i)  Persons  other  than  Individuals — 

That  is,  companies,  trusts,  etc. — Sh.  5  in  the  £. 

(ii)  Resident  Individuals — 

Income  tax  and  surtax  are  payable  in  accordance  with  the 
Second  Schedule  of  the  Income  Tax  (Rates  and  Allowances) 
Ordinance,  1952,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  ready  reckoner.  The 
Second  Schedule  has  the  effect  of  charging  the  first  £400  of 
chargeable  income  at  Sh.  1/50  plus  one  eighth  of  a  cent  up  to 
Sh.  3  in  the  £  at  £1,600,  any  excess  being  charged  separately  at 
Sh.  5  in  the  £.  Surtax  is  charged  at  25  cents  plus  one-eighth  of 
a  cent  on  the  excess  of  the  income  over  £2,000  up  to  a  maximum 
of  Sh.  2.125  in  the  £  at  £3,500;  thereafter  there  is  a  separate  charge 
at  Sh.  4  in  the  £  plus  one-twentieth  of  a  cent  up  to  a  maximum 
of  Sh.  7  in  the  £  at  £9,500;  thereafter  the  next  £10,500  at  Sh.  10 
in  the  £;  the  next  £30,000  at  Sh.  10/50  in  the  £  and  the  excess 
thereafter  at  Sh.  11  in  the  £. 

(2)  Non-resident  Individuals 

Personal  allowances  are  given  to  British  subjects  or  individuals 
chargeable  in  respect  of  a  pension  for  past  services,  as  follows :  — 

If  the  individual  is  not  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  whole  year  of  income  the  allowances  are  as  follows :  — 

(a)  Exemption  from  the  provisions  of  the  Income  Tax  (Rates 

and  Allowances)  Ordinance  in  respect  of  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  any  earned  income  where  that  income  does 
not  exceed  £500,  and  £250  of  such  income  where  it 
exceeds  £500. 

(b)  Allowances  on  a  graduated  scale  where  the  income  charge¬ 

able  does  not  exceed  certain  limits.  The  allowances  are 
calculated  as  follows:  — 

£115  in  the  case  of  a  single  individual; 

£180  in  the  case  of  a  married  man; 

£55  for  each  child  (maximum  four  children); 
one-quarter  of  the  amount  of  any  income,  other  than 
earned  income,  whether  accrued  in,  derived  from  or 
received  in  the  Colony  or  not: 
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Provided  that  the  total  allowances  to  be  given  shall  be 
reduced  by  £2  for  every  £1  by  which  the  total  income  (world 
income)  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  allowances;  and  provided 
further  that  where  the  total  income  includes  earned  income  not 
accrued  in,  derived  from  or  received  in  the  Colony,  the  amount 
of  such  earned  income  shall  for  the  purposes  of  computing  the 
total  allowances  be  reduced  by  one-half  or  by  the  amount  by 
which  the  earned  income  chargeable  to  tax  is  less  than  £250, 
whichever  is  the  less. 

If  the  individual  is  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  whole  of  the  year  of  income  the  allowances  are:  — 

£180  in  the  case  of  a  single  individual; 

£280  in  the  case  of  a  married  man; 

£85  for  each  child  (maximum  four  children); 
plus  two-ninths  of  the  amount  of  any  earned  income,  whether 
accrued  in,  derived  from,  or  received  in  the  Colony  or 
not: 

Provided  that  the  total  allowances  to  be  given  shall  be 
reduced  by  £2  for  every  £1  by  which  the  total  income  (world 
income)  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  allowances. 

The  rates  of  tax  payable  by  non-resident  individuals  are  as 
follows :  — 

(i)  Where  the  chargeable  income  does  not  exceed  £800 :  at  the 

rate  of  Sh.  2  for  every  £  of  chargeable  income. 

(ii)  Where  the  chargeable  income  exceeds  £800 :  at  the  rate 

applicable  to  resident  individuals. 

In  addition,  an  annual  personal  tax,  based  on  income,  is  payable 
by  individuals  other  than  Africans,  as  follows :  — 


Sh. 

Where  the  individual’s  total  income  does  not  exceed 

£60  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  ..  • •  20 

Where  the  individual’s  total  income  exceeds  £60  but 

does  not  exceed  £120  . .  . .  . .  . .  40 

Where  the  individual’s  total  income  exceeds  £120  .  .  60 

The  following  exemptions  are  provided — 

(a)  every  individual  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  18  years; 

(b)  every  woman  whose  personal  income  does  not  exceed  £120 

per  annum; 

(c)  every  married  woman  living  with  her  husband; 
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( d)  every  individual  on  a  temporary  visit  to  the  Colony,  provided 
he  is  not  the  owner  or  lessee  of  land  in  the  Colony,  and  is 
not  engaged  in  any  employment  or  business  in  the  Colony, 
and  has  no  pecuniary  interest  in  any  business  or  enterprise 
conducted  or  carried  on  in  the  Colony. 

A  hospital  contribution  based  on  total  income  as  computed  for 
income  tax  purposes  is  payable  by  all  European  residents  over  the 
age  of  18,  other  than  married  women  living  with  their  husbands,  at  the 


following  rates :  — 

Sh. 

Total  income  not  exceeding  £120  . .  . .  . .  . .  10 

Total  income  exceeding  £120  but  not  exceeding  £250  . .  20 

Total  income  exceeding  £250  but  not  exceeding  £500  . .  50 

Total  income  exceeding  £500  but  not  exceeding  £750  .  .  100 

Total  income  exceeding  £750  but  not  exceeding  £1,000  . .  175 

Total  income  exceeding  £1,000  but  not  exceeding  £1,500  . .  250 

Total  income  exceeding  £1,500  but  not  exceeding  £2,000  . .  350 

Total  income  exceeding  £2,000  but  not  exceeding  £3,000  . .  500 

Total  income  exceeding  £3,000  but  not  exceeding  £4,000  . .  700 

Total  income  exceeding  £4,000  but  not  exceeding  £5,000  . .  900 

Total  income  exceeding  £5,000  but  not  exceeding  £7,500  . .  1,350 

Total  income  exceeding  £7,500  but  not  exceeding  £10,000  . .  1,750 

Total  income  exceeding  £10,000  . .  . .  . .  . .  2,000 


Note. — At  Appendix  6  is  a  table  showing  the  amount  of  income 
tax  payable  by  five  classes  of  taxpayers. 

Estate  Duty 

In  the  case  of  persons  dying  on  or  after  1st  January,  1953,  estate 
duty  is  charged  on  their  estate  if  it  exceeds  £5,000.  The  rate  rises 
from  a  minimum  of  2  per  cent  on  estates  between  £5,000  and  £10,000 
to  a  maximum  of  25  per  cent  on  ones  exceeding  £1,000,000,  with 
the  first  £5,000  exempt  in  every  case.  In  the  case  of  persons  dying 
before  1st  January,  1953,  duty  is  charged  if  the  estate  exceeds  £1,000, 
the  rates  being  \\  per  cent  for  estates  between  £1,000  and  £5,000, 
2j  per  cent  for  ones  between  £5,000  and  £10,000,  and  thereafter 
the  same  as  those  for  estates  of  persons  dying  after  that  date,  but 
without  the  exemption  of  the  first  £5,000. 

The  duty  collected  during  1953  was  £119,768,  as  compared  with 
£186,909  in  1952;  and  the  net  aggregate  value  of  estates  passing,  upon 
which  duty  was  assessed,  was  £2,576,583,  as  against  £2,996,193  in 
1952.  In  each  case  the  decrease  was  partly  due  to  the  raising  of  the 
upper  limit  of  exempted  estates,  although  the  full  effect  of  this  amend 
ment  will  not  be  felt  until  1954. 
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CHAPTER  4:  CURRENCY  AND  BANKING 

The  following  banking  institutions  are  established  in  the 
country :  — 

(a)  The  National  Bank  of  India,  Ltd.,  with  branches  at  Mom¬ 

basa,  Nairobi,  Nakuru,  Kisumu,  Kericho,  Eldoret,  Thika 
and  agencies  at  Sotik  and  Naivasha. 

( b )  The  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Ltd.,  with  branches  at 

Mombasa,  Nairobi,  Nakuru,  Kisumu,  Eldoret,  Kitale, 
Nanyuki,  Nyeri  and  agencies  at  Thika,  Molo  and  Ruiru. 

(c)  Barclays  Bank  (D.C.  &  O.),  with  branches  at  Mombasa, 

Nairobi,  Nakuru,  Eldoret,  Kisumu,  Kitale,  Kericho,  Molo, 
Thomson’s  Falls  and  agencies  at  Kilindini,  Thika,  Athi 
River,  Gilgil  and  Naivasha. 

(d)  Nederlandsche  Handel-Maatschappij  N.V.  (Netherlands 

Trading  Society),  Mombasa  and  Nairobi. 

( e )  Bank  of  India,  Ltd.,  Mombasa. 

(f)  Bank  of  Baroda,  Ltd.,  Mombasa. 

The  Land  and  Agricultural  Bank  of  Kenya,  with  a  capital  of 
£750,000  provided  by  the  Government,  makes  advances  to  farmers 
upon  first  mortgage  of  agricultural  land  in  the  Colony  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Land  Bank  Ordinance  (Cap.  181).  Loans  are  made 
for  periods  up  to  30  years.  The  rate  of  interest  charged  is  5  per 
cent  per  annum.  Up  to  31st  December,  1953,  2,513  advances  aggre¬ 
gating  £3,082,034  had  been  made,  of  which  846  to  the  value  of 
£1,371,721  were  still  out  on  loan  at  31st  December,  1953. 

The  Land  Bank  also  acts  as  financial  agent  for  the  Government 
in  the  administration  of  Crop  Advances,  Crop  Guarantees,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Land  Rehabilitation  loans,  etc. 

Further  information  and  accounts  appear  in  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Land  Bank  published  by  the  Government  Printer,  Nairobi. 

Currency 

The  standard  coin  is  the  East  African  shilling  (silver  and  cupro¬ 
nickel)  with  subsidiary  coinage  of  the  following  denominations:  50 
cents  (silver  and  cupro-nickel)  and  10  cents,  5  cents  and  one  cent 
(bronze).  A  note  issue  is  maintained  and  notes  of  the  following 
denominations  are  in  circulation: 

Sh.  10,000;  1,000;  200;  100;  20;  10;  5  and  1. 

The  currency  is  controlled  by  the  East  African  Currency  Board, 
London,  which  replaced  the  old  local  Board  of  Currency  Commis¬ 
sioners  in  1921. 
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The  Board  is  represented  in  the  Colony  by  local  Currency 
Officers. 

Coin  and  Notes  in  Circulation  as  at  31st  December,  1953 


Denomination  Amount 


Coin — 

£ 

5. 

cts. 

Copper 

-/oi 

44,053 

17 

44 

-/ 05 

85,686 

18 

85 

~/io 

170,346 

15 

20 

£300,087 

11 

49 

Silver 

-/ 50 

136,674 

0 

00 

1/- 

528,315 

13 

00 

£664,989 

13 

00 

Cupro-Nickel 

-/ 50 

107,701 

12 

00 

1/- 

219,506 

7 

00 

£327,207 

19 

00 

Notes — 

1/- 

10,836 

16 

00 

5 /- 

3,916,390 

15 

00 

10/- 

6,922,631 

0 

00 

20/- 

14,464,352 

0 

00 

100/- 

13,074,475 

0 

00 

200/- 

150 

0 

00 

1,000/- 

69,200 

0 

00 

10,000/- 

2,108,000 

0 

00 

£40,566,035 

11 

00 

Note. — The  circulation 

figures  of  coin  are 

in  respect  of  Kenya 

and  O.T.A. 


The  circulation  figures  of  notes  are  in  respect  of  E.A.  Currency 
Basin  (Kenya,  Uganda,  Tanganyika,  Zanzibar,  O.T.A.,  British 
Somaliland  and  Aden). 
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CHAPTER  5:  COMMERCE 

Net  Imports 

The  total  value  of  goods  imported  into  and  retained  in  Kenya, 
including  goods  subsequently  re-exported,  in  the  year  1953  was 
£51,718,169,  a  decrease  of  £7,581,280  on  the  1952  figure  of  £59,299,449. 

The  principal  countries  of  origin  were:  — 


£ 


United  Kingdom 

#  # 

26,653,398 

Australia 

208,626 

Bahrein  Islands 

•  • 

2,907,906 

Canada  and  Newfoundland  . . 

•  ♦ 

79,986 

Hong  Kong 

•  • 

646,943 

India 

#  # 

2,246,514 

South  Africa  . . 

1,708,065 

Other  parts 

•  • 

1,190,527 

Total  British  Commonwealth 

•  • 

£35,641,965 

Belgium 

£ 

985,134 

Burma  . . 

•  • 

653 

Czechoslovakia 

•  • 

128,995 

Denmark 

* 

145,226 

France  .  . 

•  • 

1,248,674 

Germany,  West 

#  # 

1,556,330 

Indonesia 

400,291 

Italy 

•  • 

1,622,297 

Japan 

•  • 

98,407 

Netherlands 

•  • 

899,553 

Norway 

•  • 

76,766 

Sweden 

•  • 

376,707 

Switzerland 

•  • 

132,820 

Saudi  Arabia  . . 

•  • 

327,561 

United  States  of  America 

•  • 

2,701,017 

Other 

•  • 

1,640,360 

Total  Foreign  Countries 

•  • 

£12,143,977 

Parcel  Post  (not  analysed 
country  of  origin)  . . 

by 

•  • 

3,932,227 

Grand  Total 

•  • 

£51,718,169 
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Detailed  trade  statistics  are  available  in  the  Annual  Trade  and 
Revenue  Report  for  Kenya,  Uganda  and  Tanganyika,  but  a  repre¬ 
sentative  selection  of  the  main  articles  imported  during  1953  is  as 
under :  — 


Articles 


Wheat 

Rice 

Maize 

Sugar 

Alcoholic  beverages 

Tobacco,  including  cigars  and  cigarettes  . . 
Other  food  products,  beers,  wines  and 
non-alcoholic  beverages 
Chemical  and  allied  products 
Rubber  and  manufactures  of 
Wood  and  cork  and  manufactures  of 
Pulp  paper  and  cardboard  and 
manufactures  of 
Hides,  skins  and  leather  and 
manufactures  of 
Fabrics  of  artificial  textile  fibres 
Fabrics  of  wool  and  other  fine  hair 
Cotton  fabrics  (piecegoods) : 

(a)  Grey  (unbleached) 

( b )  Bleached  (not  mercerised)  n.e.s.  . . 

(c)  Khaki  drill 

(d)  Dyed  piecegoods,  other 

(e)  Printed  (not  mercerised) 

(/)  Coloured  (not  mercerised) 

(g)  Cotton  blankets 

Jute  bags  and  sacks 
Other  textile  material  manufactures 
Articles  of  clothing  of  all  materials 
Motor  and  aviation  spirit 
Kerosene  (power  and  illuminating) 

Gas  oil  and  fuel  oil  .  . 

Cement  (excluding  cement  clinker) 

Base  metals  and  manufactures  of  .  . 
Machinery,  apparatus  and  appliances 
Tractors,  motor  vehicles,  motor  cycles  and 
parts 

All  other  articles 


Total 


Net  Imports 
£ 

526,147 

529,451 

943,694 

968.564 

475.564 
354,297 

1,694,045 

2,024,481 

953,550 

166,492 

900,124 

49,312 

386,984 

184,245 

620,663 

128,538 

792,888 

248,771 

161,422 

123,250 

436,084 

188.380 
841,810 
936,625 
1,564,135 

504.380 
3,655,225 
1,141,812 
9,293,716 
8,026,351 

5,507,491 

7,389,678 


Re-exports 

£ 


58,898 

15,633 

8,724 

6,450 

17,945 

29,536 

35,831 

15,728 

1,009 

4,045 

1,616 

39,677 

6,367 

15,347 

5,518 

4,700 

2,699 

25,540 

24,330 

1,857 

270 

6,852 

32,817 

141,013 

118,512 

1,472,336 

1,122 

489,191 

250,541 

256,519 

326,146 


£51,718,169  £3,416,769 
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Exports 

The  value  of  domestic  exports  fell  from  £25,792,103  in  1952  to 
£19,521,300  in  1953. 


The  principal  countries  of  destination  were:  — 


British  Commonwealth — 

£ 

United  Kingdom 

6,216,140 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 

180,182 

Australia 

All, 915 

Canada  and  Newfoundland  . . 

369,518 

Ceylon  .  . 

44,165 

Hong  Kong 

33,897 

India 

1,192,654 

South  Africa 

708,575 

Zanzibar 

591,784 

Other  parts 

597,852 

Total  British  Commonwealth 

£10,412,742 

Foreign  Countries — 

£ 

Belgium 

135,646 

Egypt  . 

44,618 

France  . . 

311,253 

Germany,  West 

4,029,787 

Italy 

443,809 

Italian  Somaliland 

234,082 

Japan  . 

308,716 

Netherlands 

586,581 

Sweden  . . 

106,576 

Syria  and  Lebanon 

124,914 

United  States  of  America 

1,435,196 

Other  . 

1,191,069 

Total  Foreign  Countries 

£8,952,247 

Ships  Stores — 

156,311 

Grand  Total  . . 

£19,521,300 
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The  main  items  exported  were  as  follows :  — 


Meat  and  preparations  thereof  . 
Butter,  including  melted  or 
clarified 

Other  dairy  products 
Preserved  fruits 
Chillies 

Feeding  stuffs  for  animals 
Maize 
Maize  meal 
Wheat  meal  and  flour 
Beans,  peas,  lentils  and  other 
legumes  (pulses)  dry 
Coffee,  not  roasted 
Tea  . .  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Other  food  products,  beverages 
and  tobacco 
Beeswax 

Wool 
Kyanite 
Ivory,  elephant 
Wattle  bark 
Kapok 
Insecticides 
Sodium  carbonate 
Other  oilseeds,  nuts  and  kernels 
Wattle  bark  extract 
Wood  and  timber 
Hides  of  cattle,  dried  or  wet 
salted  . .  . .  •  •  •  • 

Other  hides  and  skins,  undressed 

Cotton,  raw 

Sisal  . .  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Pyrethrum 

Gold,  other,  un worked 
All  other  articles 


Unit 

Quantity 

Value 

£ 

Cwt. 

29,155 

301,130 

12,584 

239,495 

1,838 

28,760 

39,349 

241,632 

6,214 

34,843 

50,022 

42,093 

215,043 

306,017 

34,419 

48,367 

223,364 

573,545 

48,935 

94,447 

295.795 

6,712,730 

59,925 

928,276 

218,452 

Cwt. 

Centals  of 

1,145 

21,450 

100  lb. 

14,543 

257,100 

Ton 

4,401 

109,430 

Cwt. 

333 

24,930 

Ton 

1,805 

58,591 

Cwt. 

1,066 

11,471 

Ton 

888 

251,824 

73,875 

799,041 

8,281 

484,922 

Cwt 

441,828 

1,544,720 

Cub.  ft. 

893,816 

526,947 

Cwt. 

74,011 

941,913 

29,879 

673,925 

Centals  of 

100  lb. 

42,231 

511,972 

Ton 

35,334 

2,482,469 

Cwt. 

26,301 

395,852 

Oz.  troy 

11,582 

131,530 

523,426 

1 

£19,521,300 

In  addition  £5,271,703  worth  of  local  produce  was  exported  to 
the  adjoining  East  African  territories. 


GENERAL 

In  1953  the  policy  of  H.M.  Government  and  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  was  to  continue  some  restriction  on  imports  in  defence  ot 
the  monetary  reserves  of  the  Sterling  Area.  The  extent  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  was  much  the  same  as  that  operative  in  1952,  but  it  was 
found  possible  to  make  some  amelioration  where  it  was  warranted 
by  circumstances.  In  particular  there  was  some  slight  relaxation  with 
regard  to  the  importation  of  goods  from  O.E.E.C.  countries.  On  the 
other  hand  licences  were  issued  for  only  a  small  volume  of  goods 
from  Japan,  and  licences  were  only  granted  for  imports  from  North 
America  on  the  basis  of  strict  essentiality. 

It  was  stated  in  the  1952  Report  that  it  would  probably  be  the 
case  that  the  full  extent  of  the  restrictions  on  imports  which  were 
applied  during  that  year  would  only  become  apparent  during  1953. 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  available  statistics  which  show  that  while 
imports  into  Kenya  from  the  United  Kingdom  showed  very  little 
decline  those  from  foreign  countries  fell  substantially  from  approxi¬ 
mately  £18  millions  to  £12  millions.  The  overall  value  of  Kenya’s 
imports  declined  from  approximately  £59  millions  to  a  little  under 
£51  millions,  and  apart  from  the  restrictions  which  have  been  applied 
it  can  be  said  that  part  of  the  reduction  was  due  to  the  easing  in 
world  prices  which  was  evident  during  the  year.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Emergency  probably  had  some  effect  in 
causing  importers  to  place  fewer  orders  overseas,  but  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  considered  that  this  aspect  should  not  be  over-emphasized. 

The  position  with  regard  to  imports  from  overseas  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  complicated  by  the  operation  of  the  Mombasa  Import 
Cargoes  Phasing  Committee.  The  Committee  operated  throughout 
1953,  and  it  can  be  said  that  it  has  been  successful  in  eliminating 
largely  the  congestion  at  the  Port  of  Mombasa,  but  the  success  of  its 
operations  has,  however,  only  been  achieved  by  building  up  back¬ 
logs  of  cargo  awaiting  shipment  at  United  Kingdom  and  Continental 
ports.  There  has  been  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  operation  of 
the  Committee  tended  to  reduce  the  volume  of  imports  coming  into 
Mombasa,  but  it  is  thought  that  this  has  not  been  the  case  because  in 
previous  times  more  cargo  might  arrive  in  any  one  month,  but  would 
then  have  to  wait  a  very  substantial  period  before  it  could  be  off¬ 
loaded.  In  such  circumstances  the  bunching  of  ships  in  particular 
months  was  off-set  by  fewer  arrivals  during  other  periods. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  value  of  Kenya’s  exports  declined  from 
rather  more  than  £25  millions  to  approximately  £19|  millions.  This 
change  did  in  fact  reflect  much  easier  conditions  with  regard  to 
world  trading  which  were  operative  during  1953.  For  example,  the 
quantity  of  sisal  exported  was  approximately  the  same  as  in  1952, 
but  its  value  declined  by  half.  In  some  cases  there  was  a  definite 
decline  in  the  amounts  exported,  and  the  drought  which  existed  during 
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the  year  meant  that  little  or  no  maize  could  be  exported  overseas. 
On  the  other  hand  the  exports  of  coffee  and  wattle  bark  extract  were 
almost  completely  maintained  both  in  volume  and  value. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  during  the  year  the  value  of  the 
tourist  trade  was  between  £3  and  £4  millions,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  was  significantly  affected  by  Emergency  conditions.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  opening  of  the  Entebbe  Airport,  and  the  development 
of  the  tourist  industry  in  Tanganyika  had  some  effect  in  reducing 
Kenya’s  share  of  revenue  from  the  tourist  trade. 

There  is  still  no  real  evidence  that  the  Emergency  has  had  any 
effect  on  the  volume  of  investment.  The  statistics  provided  by  the 
Registrar  of  Companies  show  a  considerable  fall  in  the  number  of 
new  companies  registered,  and  in  the  total  nominal  capital  invested, 
but  on  the  other  hand  large-scale  public  and  private  investment  has 
continued,  the  money  being  provided  either  by  stock  issues,  the  issue 
of  debentures  or  by  private  arrangement.  There  is  also  the  prospect 
that  a  considerable  volume  of  foreign  capital  may  be  invested  in  the 
Colony  during  the  coming  years. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Supplies  came  into  being  during 
1953,  and  as  was  stated  in  the  1952  Report,  it  combined  the  func¬ 
tions  previously  performed  by  the  Office  of  the  Imports  Controller 
and  the  Controller  of  Supplies,  and  Import  and  Export  Licensing, 
Motor  Vehicle  Control,  Commodity  Distribution  Control  and  Sup¬ 
plies  Control.  The  combination  of  these  various  functions  in  one 
department  has  been  welcomed  by  the  general  public,  and  has  made 
it  possible  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  requirements  of  the 
trading  community. 


PRICE  CONTROL 

The  improvement  in  the  supply  position  of  most  imported  con¬ 
sumer  goods  which  had  become  noticeable  towards  the  end  of  1952  } 
continued  to  manifest  itself  during  the  year  and  the  Kenya  Govern-  j 
ment  maintained  its  policy  of  freeing  the  trade  in  the  hope  that  this  i 
would  enable  it  to  adjust  itself  to  the  conditions  of  a  falling  market, 
and  that  trade  competition  and  consumer  resistance  would  operate  : 
to  adjust  price  levels  downwards. 

As  against  the  general  trend  of  world  prices  of  agricultural  i 
produce  in  particular  to  "all,  the  prices  in  Kenya  of  dairy  produce,  ,i 
pig  products,  poultry  and  eggs,  tea,  millets,  grams,  beans  and  peas  ; 
all  increased  as  well  as  did  those  of  fresh  vegetables  and  potatoes,  i 
increases  in  consumer’s  prices  being  particularly  noticeable  when- 
evei  any  of  the  commodities  were  released  from  price  control.  No 
downward  readjustment  in  the  prices  of  these  decontrolled  com¬ 
modities  occurred  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
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The  Emergency  was  no  doubt  largely  responsible  for  this  state  of 
affairs  as  it  not  only  interfered  with  supplies  at  source  but  also  with 
their  transportation  to  markets.  Moreover,  the  demand  was  swollen 
by  the  influx  of  security  forces  into  the  Colony. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  16  items  of  imported,  17  of  local  pro¬ 
duce  and  one  local  service  were  still  under  Price  Control. 

LONDON  OFFICE 

The  Commissioner  for  East  Africa  and  his  staff  in  Grand  Build¬ 
ings,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  W.C.2,  act  for  Kenya  and  the  other 
East  African  territories  in  a  liaison  capacity  with  commerce  and 
industry  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  are  always  ready  to  give  in¬ 
formation  about  the  Colony  to  members  of  the  public. 

REGISTRATION  OF  NEW  COMPANIES 

189  new  limited  liability  companies  were  registered  during  the 
year  1953,  four  of  them  public  companies  and  the  remainder  private 
ones.  The  total  nominal  capital  of  these  companies,  together  with  in¬ 
creases  of  nominal  capital  by  existing  companies,  amounted  to 
£6,112,650.  Both  in  numbers  and  total  nominal  capital  there  was  a 
large  decrease  as  compared  with  the  figures  for  1952,  when  244 
companies  were  registered,  and  the  total  nominal  capital  was 
£13,406,756.  The  amount  of  borrowing  by  limited  companies 
increased  from  £2,679,942  in  1952  to  £5,517,151  in  1953.  The  sum  of 
£693,274  was  paid  back  during  the  year,  making  the  excess  of  borrow¬ 
ing  over  repayment  £4,823,877. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  Colony  is,  of  course, 
carried  on  by  individuals  or  partnerships,  as  opposed  to  limited 
liability  companies.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  Asian  com¬ 
munity.  During  1953,  912  new  firms  were  registered  under  the 
Registration  of  Business  Names  Ordinance,  as  against  986  in  1952. 

CHAPTER  6:  PRODUCTION 

Land  Utilization  and  Tenure 
Land  Tenure  Legislation 

(1)  (a)  Land  Regulations  of  1897 

Crown  grants  of  land  under  these  regulations  were  few  in  number 
and  the  regulations  were  repealed  when  the  Crown  Lands  Ordinance, 
1902,  was  enacted. 

(b)  Crown  Lands  Ordinance ,  1902 

Conveyances,  leases  and  licences  were  normally  as  follows :  — 

(a)  Freehold  up  to  1,000  acres. 

(b)  Leasehold  for  terms  not  exceeding  99  years. 

(c)  Licences  for  temporary  occupation  up  to  five  acres. 
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The  Ordinance  was  repealed  when  the  succeeding  Crown  Lands 
Ordinance  of  1915  was  enacted,  but  all  rights  acquired  under  it  were- 
preserved. 

(c)  Crown  Lands  Ordinance  ( Chapter  155  of  the  1948  Edition  of  the 
Laws  of  Kenya ) 

Crown  grants  under  this  Ordinance  are  normally  on  leasehold 
terms,  as  follow's :  — 

(a)  Agricultural  land — 

for  a  term  of  999  years  and  in  recent  years  disposed  of  by 
direct  grant  and  not  by  auction. 

( b )  Township  plots — 

for  any  term  not  exceeding  99  years  for  business,  industrial 
or  residential  purposes. 

(c)  Special  purposes — 

normally  for  any  purpose  other  than  agricultural  if  outside 
of  townships  and  for  terms  not  exceeding  99  years. 

(d)  Temporary  occupation  licences — 

Licences  may  be  granted  either — 

(i)  for  special  purposes,  e.g.  quarrying,  grazing,  etc.;  or 

(ii)  for  temporary  purposes  or  residence. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  reservation  of  areas  for  native 
reserves,  temporary  native  reserves,  native  leasehold  areas  and  native 
settlement  areas. 

(2)  Land  Titles  Ordinance,  1908  ( Chapter  159  of  the  1948  Edition  of 

the  Laws  of  Kenya ) 

This  Ordinance  is  applicable  to  the  ten-mile  coast  strip  only  and 
provides  for  the  certification  and  registration  of  titles  or  interest  in 
immovable  property  within  the  prescribed  area.  All  land  within  the 
area  the  title  of  which  has  not  been  certified  in  favour  of  a  private 
owner  or  the  title  to  which  is  not  awaiting  adjudication  is  deemed  to 
be  Crown  land. 

(3)  Native  Lands  Trust  Ordinance  ( Chapter  100  of  the  1948  Edition 

of  the  Laws  of  Kenya) 

This  defines  the  areas  of  the  Native  Land  Units  for  occupation 
by  Africans.  Provision  is  made  for  the  grant  to  non-natives  of — 

(i)  both  agricultural  and  township  plot  leases  up  to  33  years  and 

with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  periods  up  to> 
99  years; 

(ii)  mining  leases  up  to  21  years. 
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(4)  Registration  of  Titles  Ordinance  {Chapter  160  of  the  1948  Edition 
of  the  Laws  of  Kenya ) 

The  underlying  principle  of  this  system  of  registration  is 
indefeasibility  of  title.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  Ordinance  all  grants 
of  land  and  land  transactions  are  made  subject  to  its  provisions. 

Area  and  Types  of  Land  Held  by  Indigenous  and  N on-Indigenous 

Inhabitants  and  the  Government 


Square  Miles 


Native  areas  (including  Native  Settlement 

Areas) .  52,116 

Crown  Forests  ..  ..  ..  ..  4,159 

Townships .  ’506 

Other  Government  Reserves  .  .  .  .  296 

Alienated  Land  and  Land  Available  for 

Alienation  .  13,488 

Royal  National  Parks  .  .  .  .  . .  8,361 

Northern  Frontier  and  Turkana  .  .  .  .  115,242 

Unclassified  Crown  Land  .  .  .  .  25,565 


Land  Area,  Kenya  Colony  .  .  219,733 


The  area  of  the  Highlands  comprising  16,223  square  miles  is. 
included  above. 


Method  of  Rent  Assessment 


(i)  Leases 

(a)  Agricultural  Land. — A  stand  premium  of  the  value  of  the 
land  is  payable  in  ten  annual  instalments.  The  annual  rental  to  be 
reserved  is  laid  down  in  the  Crown  Lands  Ordinance  (Cap.  155  of 
the  Laws  of  Kenya,  1948)  as  20  cents  per  acre,  revisable  on  the  31st 
December,  1960  (deferred  from  1945  owing  to  war-time  conditions), 
on  a  basis  of  1  per  cent  on  the  unimproved  value  of  the  land  in  1960; 
on  the  31st  December,  1975,  on  a  basis  of  2  per  cent  on  the  unim¬ 
proved  value  of  the  land  in  1975;  and  thereafter  for  each  subsequent 
period  of  30  years  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  on  the  unimproved  value 
of  land  assessed  every  30  years. 

(b)  Township  Plots. — On  the  basis  of  the  payment  of  a  stand 
premium  of  20  per  cent  of  the  capital  value  of  the  plot  at  the  time 
of  allotment  or  issue  of  the  grant  and  an  annual  rental  of  5  per 
cent  per  annum  throughout  the  term  of  the  lease  on  the  balance  of 
the  value. 

(ii)  Temporary  Occupation  Licences 

On  the  basis  of  5  per  cent  of  the  capital  value  of  the  land. 
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Agriculture 

The  principal  agricultural  export  products  of  Kenya  are  coffee, 
sisal,  maize,  wattle  extract,  tea,  cattle  hides,  wheat  flour,  sheep-  and 
goat-skins  and  cotton.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  each  of  these 
products  in  1953  exceeded  £500,000;  the  value  of  coffee  exported 
being  £6,712,730.  Less  important  exports,  the  value  of  each  of  which 
in  1953  exceeded  £250,000,  are  pyrethrum,  maize,  castor  seed,  and 
wool.  The  total  value  of  agricultural  exports  declined  from  £22,752,477 
in  1952  to  £16,718,264  in  1953,  due  mainly  to  reduced  exports  of 
maize  and  to  a  further  fall  in  the  price  of  sisal. 

In  addition  to  the  above  exports,  large  quantities  of  maize,  wheat, 
sorghum,  millets,  pulses,  cassava  and  sweet  potatoes  are  grown  for 
local  consumption.  With  the  exception  of  wheat,  these  crops  are 
mainly  produced  by  African  farmers.  Sugar-cane  is  grown  on  Indian 
estates  and  farms,  but  the  production  of  sugar  still  falls  far  short  of 
local  consumption. 

There  are  four  main  types  of  agricultural  enterprises  in  Kenya: 
(1)  African  smallholdings,  which  occupy  most  of  the  agricultural  land 
in  the  country;  (2)  general  mixed  farms  run  by  settlers  from  various 
European  countries;  (3)  plantations,  some  of  which  are  owned  by 
Asians;  and  (4)  cattle  ranches.  Of  the  major  exports,  sisal,  tea  and 
most  of  the  coffee  are  grown  on  plantations.  The  cotton,  cattle  hides 
and  most  of  the  maize  and  wattle  are  produced  on  African  holdings, 
and  most  of  the  wheat  and  pyrethrum  is  grown  on  the  European 
mixed  farms. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  rapid  development  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  export  crops  by  African  farmers.  The  number  of  African 
coffee  growers  increased  from  8,000  in  1951  to  15,000  in  1953.  The 
coffee  is  grown  and  processed  with  the  advice  of  officers  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  product,  which  is  of  notably  high 
quality,  is  marketed  through  African  co-operative  societies.  In 
Machakos  the  African  District  Council  operates  a  sisal  factory  which 
in  1953  produced  more  than  500  tons  of  sisal  fibre.  The  manufacture 
of  wattle  bark  extract,  which  is  used  in  the  tanning  of  leather,  is 
an  important  industry  in  Kenya.  In  1953  African  farmers  grew  three- 
quarters  of  the  wattle  bark  produced  and  they  sold  more  than 
42,000  tons  of  this  product.  Practically  all  the  cotton  is  grown  by 
Africans  and  the  output  of  ginned  cotton  in  the  1952-53  season 
totalled  9,410  bales  of  400  lb.  net.  Other  high-priced  crops,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  which  by  Africans  is  making  steady  progress,  include  : 
pyrethrum  (which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  insecticides),  pine-  • 
apples  for  sale  to  canning  factories,  and  flue-cured  tobacco.  The  * 
value  of  surplus  African  crops  sold  through  established  market  t 
channels  was  £4,342,000  in  1952  and  £3,533,446  in  1953:  these  figures  j 
do  not  include  private  sales  or  barter  between  individuals. 
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The  main  products  of  the  European  farms  are  wheat,  dairy 
produce,  maize,  beef,  pigs,  pyrethrum  and  wool.  Less  important  pro¬ 
ducts  are  sunflower  seed,  eggs,  barley,  linseed  and  oats.  The  wheat 
and  dairy  produce  are  processed  locally  to  supply  the  needs  of  East 
Africa.  Maize  is  the  staple  food  of  the  African  population,  and  beef 
production  is  not  greater  than  is  needed  to  supply  East  Africa.  In  the 
case  of  pigs,  885  tons  of  frozen  baconer  sides  were  exported  to 
Britain  under  a  contract  with  the  Ministry  of  Food.  Most  of  the 
production  of  pyrethrum  and  wool  is  also  exported  overseas. 

In  1953,  production  on  the  European  farms  was  seriously  affected 
by  the  Emergency.  The  main  cause  of  dislocation  was  the  necessity 
to  replace  African  farm  labourers  who  had  proved  themselves  disloyal 
by  new  men  from  the  loyal  tribes.  The  supervision  of  farming  opera¬ 
tions  suffered  by  the  absence  of  many  of  the  farmers  and  farm 
managers  on  Emergency  duties,  and  the  European  farming  community 
suffered  some  direct  losses  of  life  and  property. 

Nevertheless,  some  progress  was  made  in  the  intensification  of 
European  farming.  On  many  farms  this  involves  a  change  of  system 
from  continuous  cropping  with  either  maize  or  wheat  to  rotational 
mixed  farming,  in  which  system  livestock,  mainly  dairy  cattle,  play 
an  essential  part.  The  introduction  of  dairy  cattle  involves  expen¬ 
diture  on  the  purchase  of  stock,  the  provision  of  fencing  and  water 
supplies,  and  the  construction  of  dipping  tanks  and  farm  buildings. 
In  order  to  assist  farmers  in  this  development  the  Agricultural  Lands 
Rehabilitation  Fund  was  established  in  1951  from  which  loans 
extending  over  a  15-year  period  are  made  to  approved  farmers.  Up 
to  the  end  of  1953,  457  loans  totalling  £600,767  had  been  made  from 
this  fund. 


Production  in  1953 

In  Kenya  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall  is  the  major  factor 
that  determines  crop  growth.  In  1953  the  “long  rains”,  i.e.  the 
main  growing  season,  began  late  at  the  beginning  of  April.  Dry 
weather  during  May  retarded  the  growth  of  early-planted  cereals 
and  drought  conditions  later  in  the  season  reduced  the  yield  of 
most  crops. 

In  the  1952-53  season  the  maize  crop  in  the  European  areas 
produced  928,152  bags  (200  lb.)  from  140,510  acres,  an  average  yield 
of  6.6  bags  an  acre.  In  addition,  99,415  bags  of  maize  were  produced 
by  labourers  resident  on  the  European  farms.  During  the  same  period 
the  Maize  Controller  bought  744,739  bags  of  African-grown  maize, 
of  which  554,900  bags  were  from  Nyanza  Province.  In  both  European 
and  African  areas  production  was  considerably  below  that  of  the 
previous  season. 
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The  yield  of  the  1952-53  wheat  crop  was  also  seriously  reduced 
by  drought.  Production  was  1,269,107  bags  (200  lb.)  from  284,031 
acres,  an  average  yield  of  4.46  bags  an  acre.  The  acreage  sown  was 
above  the  average,  but  as  the  result  of  two  unfavourable  seasons 
present  stocks  of  wheat  are  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
East  Africa. 

Barley  and  oats  mature  earlier  than  wheat  and  the  yield  of  these 
crops  was  less  affected  by  the  dry  conditions.  The  production  of 
barley  was  157,586  bags  (180  lb.)  from  24,624  acres,  an  average  yield 
of  6.39  bags  an  acre.  The  crop  of  oats  totalled  109,465  bags  (150  lb.) 
from  17,570  acres,  an  average  yield  of  6.23  bags  an  acre.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  each  of  these  crops  was  about  40,000  bags  more  than  in  the 

1951- 52  season. 

In  the  case  of  African  food  crops,  the  Produce  Control 
organization  buys  and  stores  any  surplus  that  may  be  offered,  for 
subsequent  sale  in  areas  in  which  there  may  be  a  shortage.  In  the 

1952- 53  season  the  Control  bought  the  following:  — 

Beans,  peas,  and  other  pulses:  150,517  bags  of  200  lb.  net. 

Millet  and  sorghum:  31,876  bags  of  200  lb.  net. 

Rice  (hulled):  15,537  bags  of  220  lb.  net. 

Groundnuts  and  sesame:  11,550  bags  of  180  lb.  net. 

Ghee  (butterfat) :  29,303  tins  of  36  lb.  net. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  this  produce  will  be  consumed  in  Kenya. 

With  the  exception  of  sisal,  which  is  a  drought-resistant  plant, 
the  production  of  all  the  major  export  crops  was  also  reduced  by 
drought.  The  production  of  sisal  fibre  and  tow  increased  slightly, 
from  35,938  tons  in  1952  to  37,732  tons  in  1953. 

Following  an  exceptionally  good  season  with  a  total  yield  of 
16,040  tons  in  1951-52,  the  production  of  coffee  in  the  1952-53 
season  declined  to  12,190  tons.  The  value  of  the  1951-52  crop  was 
£6,800.000  and  that  of  the  1952-53  crop  £5,420,000.  Coffee  prices 
remained  high  and  there  was  a  small  increase  in  the  coffee  acreage. 

The  production  of  tea  in  1953  was  12,881,033  lb.  compared  with 
14,788,741  lb.  in  1952. 

In  the  case  of  wattle,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  i 
bark  bought  by  the  factories,  and  the  production  of  wattle  extract, 
increased  from  24,463  tons  in  1952  to  27,230  tons  in  1953.  Exports : 
and  local  sales  of  extract  declined  from  24,767  tons  valued  at: 
£1,758,438  in  1952  to  22,828  tons  valued  at  £1,597,960  in  1953. 

The  cotton  crop  was  reduced  as  the  result  of  late  planting 
followed  by  drought.  The  output  of  ginned  cotton  was  9,410  bales! 
(400  lb.)  compared  with  15,882  bales  in  the  previous  season.  Of  the: 
total  of  9,410  bales,  7,951  bales  were  produced  in  Nyanza  Province: 
and  1,459  bales  in  the  Coast  Province. 
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The  production  of  pyrethrum  (dried  flowers)  declined  from 
2,457  tons  in  1952  to  2,032  tons  in  1953. 

For  full  information  on  agricultural  production  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  published  annual  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Kenya  (Volume  I).  Copies  of  these  reports  are  obtainable 
from  the  Government  Printer,  Nairobi. 

Animal  Industry 

There  are  at  least  6,000,000  head  of  cattle  in  the  African  areas 

Kenya.  This  estimate  is  based  in  part  upon  accurate  censuses 
and  in  part  on  figures  obtained  from  mass  inoculations  against 
epizootic  diseases.  The  latest  returns  of  livestock  in  the  areas  farmed 
by  Europeans  show  a  population  of  635,260  cattle;  8,360  breeding 
sows  and  144,160  breeding  ewes.  The  Colony’s  principal  products 
of  animal  origin  are  slaughter  stock,  hides  and  skins,  bacon,  butter, 
ghee,  cheese,  whole  milk  and  wool. 

Owing  to  drought  conditions  the  production  of  factory  butter 
by  the  Kenya  Co-operative  Creameries  fell  from  9,137,669  lb.  in 
1952  to  7,411,313  lb.  in  1953.  Of  this  total  almost  1|  million  lb. 
were  exported.  The  Kenya  Co-operative  Creameries  also  sold  nearly 
5,000,000  gallons  of  whole  milk  and  produced  considerable  quantities 
of  cheese  and  superfine  ghee.  The  principal  African  dairying  district 
in  the  Lake  Province  manufactured  918,720  lb.  of  ghee  during  the 
year  to  a  value  of  more  than  £100,000. 

Production  of  pigs  dropped  by  3,000  to  57,473  during  the  year. 
The  value  of  this  production  was  £610,671. 

The  African  Livestock  Marketing  Organization  of  the  Veterinary 
Department  purchased  16,350  head  of  cattle  and  42,241  head  of 
sheep  and  goats  from  the  African  areas.  Some  5,374  head  of  cattle 
and  26,484  head  of  sheep  and  goats  confiscated  in  connexion  with 
the  Emergency  were  handled  by  this  organization  during  the  period. 

The  Samburu  Field  Abattoir  set  up  by  the  Veterinary  Department 
on  an  experimental  basis  in  an  endeavour  to  find  an  economic  outlet 
for  cull  cattle  in  that  remote  overstocked  pastoral  area,  processed 
9,648  head  of  cattle;  and  120  camels  during  the  year.  The  products, 
namely,  dried  beef,  bone  and  meat  meals,  hides  and  skins,  blood 
meal  and  ruminal  contents  found  a  ready  market  in  East  Africa! 

During  the  year  the  incidence  of  rinderpest,  once  the  chief  cause 
of  loss  of  cattle  in  Kenya,  was  negligible,  being  limited  to  a  few 
small  outbreaks  in  calves  and  some  mortality  in  the  remote  districts 
of  the  Northern  Frontier  Province  which  was  due  to  infection  brought 
in  from  Somalia.  Close  on  8,000,000  doses  of  anti-rinderpest  vaccines 
were  prepared  by  the  Veterinary  Research  Laboratory  at  Kabete. 
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Much  of  this  was  exported  to  other  African  territories,  in  addition 
to  the  large  quantity  used  to  implement  the  department’s  policy  of 
compulsory  immunization  in  all  the  African  areas. 

The  visiting  team  of  American  scientists  working  at  the  Kabete 
Laboratories  developed  a  new  type  of  rinderpest  vaccine  containing 
adjuvant  substances.  Extensive  trials  of  this  product  have  shown  that 
it  is  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  immunization  of  high- 
grade  and  pedigree  cattle,  and  also  in  the  hyper-susceptible  indigenous 
breeds.  Considerable  quantities  of  this  vaccine  were  used  in  the  field 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  year. 

Research  into  the  bionomics  of  the  tsetse  fly  was  continued,  with 
interesting  results.  The  testing  of  new  drugs  against  specific  diseases 
such  as  trypanosomiasis,  East  Coast  fever,  etc.,  is  proceeding. 

Further  mechanical  clearing  of  bush  for  the  elimination  and 
control  of  tsetse  infestation  was  carried  out  in  the  affected  areas. 
In  some  districts,  prison  labour  which  became  available  as  a  result 
of  the  Emergency  was  employed  to  effect  large-scale  tsetse  clearings 
for  the  development  of  the  African  areas.  Experiments  carried  out 
have  confirmed  that  certain  linear  infestations  of  tsetse  can  be 
eliminated  by  the  hand-spraying  of  insecticides  without  bush-clearing. 
Important  investigations  are  going  on  into  the  use  of  uncleared 
tsetse-infested  areas  for  relief  grazing  by  cattle  protected  by  drugs. 

The  task  of  teaching  measures  of  improvement  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  hides  and  skins  in  the  African  areas  was  continued  with 
vigour.  Hide-improvement  measures  were  applied  more  widely  during 
1953.  The  organization  and  control  of  the  hides  and  skins  trade  in 
terms  of  the  legislation  was  pushed  further  into  the  remote  areas. 
The  value  of  Kenya  exports  of  hides  and  skins  exceeded  one  and  a 
half  million  pounds  in  1953. 

The  improvement  of  the  indigenous  types  of  Zebu  cattle  found 
in  Kenya  is  being  continued  in  breeding  farms  under  the  control  of 
the  Veterinary  Department.  Considerable  numbers  of  improved  cattle 
were  issued  and  sold  during  the  year  to  African  farmers  who  had 
shown  themselves  to  be  capable  of  the  requisite  standards  of  animal 
husbandry.  Further  importations  of  Sahiwal-type  Zebu  cattle  from 
Pakistan  were  made  by  the  department  during  the  year.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  of  indigenous  x  Sahiwal  crosses  which  was  established  in 
1939  is  producing  encouraging  results. 

In  June,  1953,  the  Kenya  Meat  Commission’s  meat  works  at 
Athi  River,  about  17  miles  from  Nairobi,  started  production.  The 
Commission  enjoys  a  monopoly,  all  producers  of  livestock  being 
obliged  to  offer  their  stock  to  the  Commission  before  disposing  of 
it  elsewhere.  In  return,  any  surplus  profit  after  provision  has  been 
made  for  a  price-stabilization  reserve  fund  and  for  depreciation,  etc.„ 
is  distributed  to  the  producers  by  way  of  a  bonus. 
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During  the  year,  75,440  cattle,  71,608  sheep  and  46,866  goats 
were  purchased. 

The  factory  is  of  the  most  modern  design  and  equipped  with  all 
machinery  for  handling  the  various  products  that  can  be  obtained 
from  cattle,  sheep,  goats  and  poultry.  It  is  also  equipped  with  full 
refrigeration  facilities  from  chilling  to  quick  freezing.  The  chilling 
and  freezing  rooms  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  beef,  mutton 
and  goat  meat  for  the  local  butchery  and  export  trade,  and  quick- 
freezing  facilities  for  such  items  as  poultry,  pharmaceutical  glands,  etc. 
A  meat-canning  department  is  also  in  the  course  of  construction 
and  installation.  This  side  of  the  business  is  to  help  the  Kenya 
Government  in  its  destocking  policy  of  African  reserves,  and  the 
meat  from  these  cattle  will  find  its  way  mostly  into  corned  beef, 
12-oz.  cans.  There  will  also  be  standard  production  of  ox  tongues, 
6  lb.,  and  brisket  beef,  6  lb.,  as  also  extract  of  beef. 

The  Kenya  Meat  Commission  is  in  direct  contact  with  world 
markets  for  all  its  products  through  a  well-known  firm  in  London, 
and  is  thus  able  to  market  wisely  and  well  on  behalf  of  all  livestock 
producers  in  Kenya. 

A  visit  to  this  factory  by  those  people  interested  is  well  worth 
while  and  the  management  is  only  too  glad  to  welcome  anyone  who 
likes  to  see  for  himself  what  products  can  be  manufactured  and 
semi-manufactured  from  the  various  types  of  livestock. 

Forestry 

The  activities  of  the  Forest  Department  have  suffered  much 
disruption  during  the  past  year  due  to  the  State  of  Emergency  in 
the  Colony,  but  development  and  expansion,  where  possible,  have 
gone  ahead.  The  approximate  total  area  of  forests  now  reserved  under 
the  Forest  Ordinance  is  5,334  square  miles  and  it  is  hoped  that  further 
large  areas  will  be  gazetted  as  forest  reserves  in  the  near  future. 
Enlightened  opinion  in  many  African  reserves  now  recognizes  the 
need  to  protect  forest  vegetation,  particularly  in  catchment  areas. 

The  policy  of  ensuring  a  sustained  yield  from  the  forest  estate 
by  planting  fast-growing  exotic  species  to  meet  the  Colony’s  require¬ 
ments  for  timber  in  the  immediate  future  continued  and  a  total  of 
6,860  acres  of  new  planting  during  the  past  year  was  achieved.  Pines 
and  cypresses  comprised  the  bulk  of  the  total  acreage;  but  there  was 
an  appreciable  increase  in  the  establishment  of  firewood  plantations 
for  the  Nairobi  market.  The  present  target  of  exotic  softwood 
plantations  remains  at  210,000  acres,  of  which  a  third  has  now  been 
established,  out  of  a  total  plantation  area  of  114,236  acres. 

Expansion  in  forest  research  work  continued.  Silvicultural  work 
covered  natural  and  artificial  regeneration,  nursery  practice,  planting 
technique,  research  on  pruning  practices,  and  the  introduction  of 
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new  tree  species.  Entomological  work  covered  the  survey  and  identifica¬ 
tion  of  forest  insects,  and  the  specific  study  of  certain  species. 
Mycological  work  covered  the  systematic  collection  and  recording  of 
information  and  research  into  diseases  already  established  in  the 
country. 

During  the  year  a  new  system  of  fixing  royalties  has  been  decided 
upon,  linked  to  the  free-on-rail  selling  price  at  the  mill  station.  Thus, 
it  is  flexible  and  many  of  the  anomalies  of  the  past  method  have 
been  removed,  royalties  being  variable  at  any  time  to  meet  market 
fluctuations. 

Forest  licences  for  sawmills  in  operation  at  the  end  of  1953 
numbered  44.  The  form  of  the  sawmill  licences  has  been  entirely 
revised  in  collaboration  with  the  industry  and  they  are  now  being 
issued  for  periods  from  five  to  twenty  years.  Several  sawmills  operating 
in  indigenous  forest  areas  have  installed  bandmills,  double-edgers 
and  resaws.  More  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  uses  of  the  modern 
reciprocating  frame-saw  of  high  capacity  in  output  and  in  high-speed 
edgers.  The  storage  and  seasoning  of  timber  has  greatly  improved; 
kiln-seasoning  is  being  applied  to  a  greater  volume  of  timber;  chemical 
impregnation  against  attack  by  wood  borer  and  fungus  growth  is 
now  in  operation  by  the  selling  agencies. 

The  political  Emergency  situation  in  the  Colony  has  curtailed, 
for  the  time  being,  some  large-scale  building  projects,  but  there  has 
been  a  steady  demand  for  timber  for  domestic  purposes.  The  drop 
in  sales  from  the  peak  year  of  1952  was  comparatively  slight.  Due 
to  the  lifting  of  the  softwood  control  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
November,  1953,  there  was  a  sudden  and  distinct  drop  in  exports, 
especially  affecting  the  shipment  of  podocarpus  which  had  enjoyed 
a  steady  market  hitherto.  The  production  of  cedar  slats  for  pencil 
manufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  slowly  regaining  its  high 
position  in  the  export  market  held  a  few  years  ago. 

Fisheries 

Most  of  the  high-altitude  rivers  are  stocked  with  trout.  The 
fishing  is  supervised  by  an  Assistant  Fish  Warden  aided  by  42  African 
Fish  Scouts  and  48  honorary  Fish  Wardens.  However,  in  1953  those 
rivers  flowing  from  Mount  Kenya  and  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Aberdare  Range  were  hardly  fished  at  all  (except  to  some  extent 
by  members  of  the  Security  Forces)  as  they  are  in  country  infested 
by  Mau  Mau  terrorists.  In  these  areas  all  fishing  camps,  the  fish 
hatchery  and  research  station  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  Assistant 
Fish  Warden  and  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  hatchery  were  serving  i 
in  the  Security  Forces,  and  many  of  the  African  Fish  Scouts  were 
also,  four  losing  their  lives  in  action  with  terrorists.  Nevertheless,  } 
there  was  good  fishing  in  areas  not  directly  affected  by  the  State  of  1 
Emergency. 
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From  the  lakes,  particularly  from  Lake  Victoria,  the  catch  of 
tilapia  was  good  throughout  the  year  and  this  excellent  fish  has  been 
in  free  supply  in  markets  throughout  the  Colony.  The  total  weight 
netted  in  the  whole  of  Lake  Victoria  by  some  30,000  fishermen 
amounts  to  about  80,000  tons  a  year.  Each  night  approximately  1,300 
miles  of  5-in.  gill  net  is  used,  and  each  day  approximately  6,000  fish 
are  sent  from  Kisumu  to  Nairobi.  The  capital  value  of  boats,  nets, 
lines,  etc.,  used  on  Lake  Victoria  is  estimated  to  be  £920,000,  and 
the  cost  of  replacements  at  £760,000  per  annum.  The  industry  is 
regulated  by  the  Lake  Victoria  Fishery  Board,  and  lake  fishery 
research  is  carried  out  by  the  East  African  Inland  Fishery  Research 
Organization  of  the  East  Africa  High  Commission.  The  Fish  Warden 
attends  meetings  of  both  these  bodies. 

A  fish-culture  farm  has  been  carrying  out  research  to  find  the 
most  suitable  fish  for  stocking  artificially  made  waters  as  part  of 
African  welfare  and  development  schemes.  It  has  concentrated  on 
tilapia;  one  species  which  is  indigenous  and  another  which  has  been 
introduced  from  the  Belgian  Congo.  Both  are  suitable  and  excellent 
eating.  The  latter,  being  an  eater  of  weeds,  can  be  used  for  the 
eradication  of  mosquito  larvse  and  for  the  control  of  bilharzia.  Owing 
to  the  Emergency  the  farm  had  to  be  temporarily  closed  in  August, 
1952,  but  it  has  already  proved  that  the  indigenous  tilapia  could  be 
cultivated  by  a  new  method  known  as  “mono-sex”  fish  culture,  which 
has  been  fully  described  in  the  technical  press.  So  soon  as  the  farm 
can  be  reopened,  this  work  will  be  energetically  pursued,  as  there 
is  no  doubt  it  will  prove  to  be  economically  of  great  importance  to 
native  development. 

The  amount  of  fish  caught  off  the  Colony’s  sea  coast  by  African 
fishermen  was  the  lowest  for  many  years  owing  to  adverse  sea  con¬ 
ditions,  but  as  prices  were  good,  the  native  fishing  community  was 
contented.  The  fishery  investigation  ship  m.f.v.  Menika  was  out  of 
commission  for  four  months,  undergoing  her  first  big  overhaul,  during 
which  a  more  powerful  main  engine  and  auxiliary  electrical  plant 
were  installed,  and  many  small  defects,  including  some  in  the  echo- 
sounder,  were  rectified.  After  satisfactory  trials,  the  ship  went  along 
the  northern  part  of  the  coast  to  locate  migrating  shoals  of  tunny. 
The  main  problem  that  has  been  studied  and  must  continue  to  be 
studied,  is  the  proper  distribution  and  marketing  of  catches. 

The  research  staff  in  the  Fish  Warden’s  department,  unable  to 
work  in  the  areas  affected  by  the  Emergency,  assisted  in  research 
work  on  the  coast,  studying  in  particular  the  oyster  beds  and  the 
estuarine  conditions  of  the  Sabaki  River  in  its  last  20-mile  flow  to  the 
sea.  Both  studies  proceeded  satisfactorily  and  as  a  result  a  small 
prawn  and  mullet  industry  has  been  started. 
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As  some  compensation  for  the  poor  catch  in  1953,  the  price  of 
green  snail  shell,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons,  continued  to 
rise  and  the  trade  in  beche-de-mer  greatly  increased.  That  in  cowrie 
shells  was  quiet  and  in  turtle  did  not  expand  to  the  extent  expected. 
Steps  are  being  taken  which  it  is  believed  will  lead  to  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  latter. 

The  Fish  Warden  attended  meetings  at  Zanzibar  of  the  East 
Africa  Marine  Research  Committee  which,  under  the  East  Africa 
High  Commission,  carries  out  marine  biological  research  on  the  East 
African  coast. 


Mining 

The  Magadi  Soda  Company,  Ltd.,  continued  to  be  the  largest 
single  producer  of  minerals  in  Kenya.  Soda  ash  to  the  value  of 
£790,732  was  produced  and  sold  worth  £142,918  extracted  from  Lake 
Magadi,  together  with  a  number  of  by-products. 

Gold  production  declined  to  an  estimated  £100,000,  the  lowest 
value  since  the  very  early  days  of  the  Kenya  goldfields.  It  is  likely 
that  this  figure  would  have  been  still  less  but  for  the  support  given 
by  Government  by  means  of  the  Gold  Mines  Development  Loans 
Ordinance. 

Messrs.  Kenya  Kyanite,  Ltd.,  produced  over  5,000  tons  of  kyanite, 
most  of  which  was  sold  as  a  calcined  product,  for  a  total  of  approxi¬ 
mately  £130,000. 

Diatomite  production  from  the  Rift  Valley  remained  steady  in 
value  at  some  £60,000  for  4,330  tons. 

Natural  carbon  dioxide  gas  from  the  Esageri  borehole  was  valued 
at  £39,970. 

There  was  a  small  production  of  crucible-grade  flake  graphite, 
and  also  of  gypsum  limestone  and  clay. 

The  Mines  and  Geological  Department  performed  a  considerable 
amount  of  work  on  a  prospect  known  as  Mrima  Hill,  lying  some 
40  miles  south-west  of  Mombasa  and  within  sight  of  the  sea.  Very 
large  tonnages  of  rock  containing  encouraging  values  of  niobium  in 
pyrochlore  and  of  rare  earths  have  been  indicated.  Work  on  the 
prospect  continues. 

An  oil  exploration  licence  was  granted  to  the  Shell  Overseas 
Exploration  Company,  Ltd.,  and  the  D’Arcy  Exploration  Company, 
Ltd.,  to  cover  the  coastal  area  of  Kenya  and  a  portion  of  the 
hinterland. 

Although  very  greatly  hampered  by  the  secondment  of  officers 
to  the  Security  Forces  the  Geological  Survey  mapped  in  regional 
style  nearly  7,000  square  miles  of  country. 
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Industrial  Production 

The  main  manufactures  and  industrial  activities  carried  out  in 
the  Colony  are  shown  in  the  following  table  which  also  indicates 
how  each  type  of  undertaking  is  organized,  and  whether  the  product 
is  for  local  consumption  or  for  export:  — 


Acetylene 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Aluminium  hollow-ware 

Factory 

Local  consumption 
and  export. 

Asbestos  and  asbestos  products 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Base  metals 

Large  mining 
company 

Export. 

Bath  salts 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Biscuits 

Factory 

Local  consumption 
and  export. 

Blackboard  chalks 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Boots  and  shoes 

One  large  factory 

Local  consumption 

otherwise  by  hand 

and  export. 

Bread 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Brushes  and  brooms 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Beer 

Building  materials,  including 

bricks,  tiles,  building  boards, 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

bulding  blocks  and  sectional 

buildings 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Buttons 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Bags  and  sacks  of  jute 

Canning  (fruit,  vegetables,  meat 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

and  dairy  products) 

Factory 

Local  consumption 
and  export. 

Carbon  dioxide  and  dry  ice 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Cashew  nuts 

Cement  (processing  imported 

Factory 

Local  consumption 
and  export. 

clinker) 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Cheese 

Factory 

Local  consumption 
and  export. 

Cigarettes 

Factory 

Local  consumption 
and  export. 

Clothing  (machine-made) 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Coca-Cola  . .  . .  ..  . . 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Coir  and  coir  production 

Containers  (cardboard,  wooden 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

and  paper) 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Curry  powder 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Diatomite  products 

Factory 

Local  consumption 
and  export. 

Dried  milk 

Factory 

Local  consumption 
and  export. 

Epsom-salt 

Fancy  leather  goods  and  native 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

curios 

Individual 

Local  consumption 

craftsmen 

and  export. 

Fertilizers 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Fez-making 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Fishing  nets 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Essential  oils 

Factory 

Local  consumption 

and  export. 
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Flour-  and  atta-milling  . . 

Factory 

Local  consumption 
and  export. 

Fruit  squashes  and  cordials 

Game  and  trophies 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 
Local  consumption 
and  export. 

Glass  bottles 

Factory 

Local  consumption.. 

Glue 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Gold 

Mining  companies 
and  small 
producers 

Export. 

Graphite 

Mining  company 

Export. 

Gypsum 

Household  requisites,  cleaning 

Factory 

Local  consumption.. 

materials,  etc. 

Household  soda  and  raw  lump 

Factory 

Local  consumption.. 

soda 

Factory 

Local  consumption 
and  export. 

Hurricane  lanterns 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Hydrogenated  oils 

Factory 

Local  consumption 
and  export. 

Ice 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Ice-cream 

Factory  and  small 
undertakings 

Local  consumption. 

Ink  (writing) 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Insecticides 

Factory 

Local  consumption 
and  export. 

J  cim  o  •  ••  ••  ••  •• 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Joinery  and  furniture-making  . . 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Kapok 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Kiln-dried  timber 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Knitwear 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Kyanite  and  mullite 

Factory 

Mainly  for  export. 

Lens-grinding 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Lime  ••  ••  ••  •• 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Linseed  oil  and  linseed  cake 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Macaroni,  spaghetti  and  vermicelli 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Meat,  carcass  and  tinned 

Factory 

Local  consumption 
and  export. 

Metal  containers  . . 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Metal  furniture 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Metal-sheet-rolling 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Mineral  waters 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Nails 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Nicotine  and  casein 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Nuts  and  bolts 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Paints,  distemper  and  drying  oils 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Oilcake 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Passion  fruit  juice  and  pulp 

Factory 

Local  consumption 
and  export. 

Pencil  slats 

Factory 

Export. 

Pepsi-Cola  . . 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Petrol  tins  . . 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Plastics 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Plaster  of  Paris 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Papain 

Factory 

Mainly  for  export. 

Perfumery  . . 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Pipes  (concrete) 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Plywood  and  veneers 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Poultry  food 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Pyrites 

Mining  company 

Local  consumption 
and  export. 
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Pyrethrum  extract 

Refractories 

Salt 

Scrap-metal  collection 

Soda  ash 

Soap 

Sisal  products 

Spices 
Starch 
Steel  drums 

Sugar  . 

Sweets  and  confectionery 
Hides  and  skins,  tanned,  salted 
and  dried  . 

Vegetable  oils 

Vinegar  . 

Wattle  extract  or  bark 

Woollen  blankets  and  textiles  . . 


Factory 

Local  consumption 
and  export. 

Factory 

Local  consumption 
and  export. 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Factory 

Local  consumption 
and  export. 

Factory 

Local  consumption 
and  export. 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Factory 

Local  consumption 
and  export. 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Factory 

Local  consumption 
and  export. 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Factory 

Local  consumption. 

Factory 

Local  consumption 
and  export. 

Factory 

Local  consumption 
and  export. 

Despite  the  Emergency,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  to  some  extent 
influenced  the  smaller  or  short-term  industrial  programmes,  there  are 
many  indications  that  confidence  in  Kenya  has  not  been  unduly 
affected,  and  that  the  industrialist  interested  in  larger  or  longer-term 
projects  is  still  prepared  to  invest  in  the  future  of  the  Colony. 

A  number  of  industrial  projects  started  in  1952  came  into  produc¬ 
tion  during  the  year  under  review,  and  work  has  started  on  many 
new  enterprises.  Some  established  firms  have  expanded  their  capacity 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Colony,  and  have  added  new  items  to  their 
range  of  products.  In  the  aggregate  these  will  represent  a  very  large 
addition  to  the  capital  invested  directly  in  Kenya,  the  benefits  of  which 
will  be  reflected  not  only  in  the  manufacture  of  products  required  by 
the  economy  of  East  Africa,  but  in  the  very  considerable  increase  in 
spending  power  within  the  Colony. 

These  new  projects  include  mineral  waters,  cigarettes,  paper  bags, 
for  packing  lime  and  cement,  a  new  modern  biscuit  factory,  the 
manufacture  of  a  full  range  of  steel  windows  and  doors,  a  new 
brewery,  and  household  cleaning  materials.  The  new  cement  factory 
at  the  Coast  had  its  first  “through  put”  of  cement  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  in  expectation  of  commencing  full  production  in  the  first  part 
of  1954;  negotiations  are  still  in  hand  for  the  erection  of  a  second 
cement  factory  near  Nairobi.  The  construction  of  a  plant  to  manu¬ 
facture  containers  from  soft  fibres  was  commenced. 

Negotiations  for  the  erection  of  an  oil  refinery  on  the  coast  at 
Mombasa  continued  and  legislation  to  enable  the  necessary  land  to  be 
acquired  was  enacted  during  the  year. 
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Co-operative  Societies 

Fifty-one  new  societies  were  registered  in  the  year,  during  which 
23  were  cancelled,  leaving  a  net  total  of  298 — 28  more  than  in  the 
previous  year.  Of  these  ten  were  European,  ten  Asian  and  278  African. 
The  State  of  Emergency  had  less  effect  on  the  movement  than  might 
have  been  expected,  and  generally  speaking  it  has  been  a  year  of 
progress. 

The  large  European  societies  like  the  Kenya  Farmers’  Association, 
Kenya  Co-operative  Creameries  and  Kenya  Planters’  Co-operative 
Union  maintained  their  position  in  spite  of  drought  and  unrest, 
although  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mills  of  some  member  firms  were 
in  the  disturbed  areas,  there  was  a  small  decline  in  the  production 
of  timber  by  the  East  African  Timber  Co-operative  Society.  An  attempt 
by  European  “Housewives”  (registered  as  a  consumer  society)  to  break 
the  alleged  price  ring  and  profiteering  in  the  Nairobi  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  market  had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
wholesale  market. 

Of  the  Asian  societies,  the  Ismailia  group  in  Mombasa  and 
Nairobi  (store,  loan  and  building)  prospered,  but  some  of  the  other 
Asian  societies  have  been  in  difficulties. 

Some  African  societies  in  the  main  areas  of  unrest  certainly 
suffered,  particularly  those  marketing  vegetables,  fruit  and  pyrethrum, 
but  generally  speaking  progress  was  made  and  some  success  was 
achieved  in  improving  the  efficiency  of  secretaries  and  controlling 
committees.  Much  attention  was  directed  to  the  simplification  of 
systems  of  accountancy,  so  necessary  when  the  accountants  (so  called) 
have  themselves  had  little  training  or  experience  and  when  the  system 
must  be  intelligible  to  people  at  present  of  a  low  educational  standard. 

In  some  societies  African  girl  clerks  have  been  successfully  used,  and 
in  one  coffee  marketing  society  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Kenya  three 
girls  do  all  the  postings  to  Members’  Business  Records  and  Produce 
Receipt  Books. 

Women,  too,  have  been  successful  in  operating  poultry  marketing  j 
societies  in  the  Kiambu  area  near  Nairobi. 

Among  the  African  societies  registered  were  two  consumer 
societies,  one  at  the  King  George  VI  Hospital,  Nairobi,  and  the  other 
at  Messrs.  Sisal  Products,  Limited.  New  coffee  marketing  societies  : 
were  formed  and  for  the  first  time  one  in  the  Teita  Hills.  African 
societies  won  many  prizes  for  coffee  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s 
show  in  October.  Marketing  societies  for  chillies,  pine-apples  (mainly  I 
for  canning)  and  pigs  all  did  good  business.  The  dairy  societies  in 
South  Nyanza  needed  drastic  reorganization,  which  has  been  carried  : 
out  by  a  newly  appointed  Assistant  Registrar  of  Co-operative  Societies;  j 
those  in  the  Nyeri  area  carried  on  successfully  though  owing  to  I 
disturbed  conditions  turnover  fell  by  40  per  cent. 
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The  total  turnover  of  African  societies  marketing  agricultural 
products  amounted  to  £246,710  including  £128,800  for  coffee;  that  of 
meat  and  dairy  products  £32,870;  that  of  retail  stores  £104,954.  Savings 
in  the  year  by  four  thrift  societies  were  over  £1,000. 

Two  courses  of  five  months’  duration  were  given  by  the  East 
African  School  of  Co-operation  at  the  Jeanes  School  for  training 
African  Instructors  for  the  three  East  African  Territories. 

It  is  possible  that  the  development  of  the  co-operative  movement 
in  the  areas  at  present  disturbed  may  prove  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  people. 


CHAPTER  7:  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Education 

European  Education 


The  enrolment  of  pupils  in  the  third 

term  of  1953 

as  compared 

with  the  third  term  of  1952  is  given  below 

:  — 

Secondary 

1952 

1953 

Government  Boys’  Schools 

883 

880 

Private  Boys’  Schools  . . 

183 

226 

1,066 

1,106 

Government  Girls’  Schools 

516 

531 

Private  Girls’  Schools  .  . 

433 

459 

949 

990 

Primary 

Government  Schools 

3,115 

3,515 

Private  Schools 

1,822 

1,963 

4,937 

5,478 

These  enrolment  figures  include  875  pupils  from  other  territories 
in  East  Africa,  and  338  pupils  whose  parents  are  in  the  Armed  Services. 

Accommodation  for  pupils  in  primary  schools  has  continued  to 
be  the  major  problem.  Extensions  have  been  built  to  the  Primary 
School  in  Mombasa  and  a  new  primary  school  in  Nairobi  was  finished 
during  the  year,  and  will  be  occupied  in  January,  1954.  Additional 
boarding  accommodation  has  been  provided  at  the  Primary  School, 
Nyeri,  and  extensions  to  the  Primary  School,  Kericho,  and  the  Hill 
School,  Eldoret,  were  started  and  will  be  finished  early  in  1954.  Good 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  building  of  the  new  tuition  block  of 
the  Duke  of  York  School. 
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Plans  have  been  made  for  small  rural  schools  at  Molo  and  at 
Machakos.  Such  schools  will  have  two  teachers  only  in  the  beginning 
but  expansion  will  be  possible  when  warranted  by  the  local  school 
population.  This  will  relieve  the  pressure  on  boarding  accommodation 
in  the  big  primary  schools. 

Encouragement  is  also  given  to  the  development  of  private 
schools  by  grants-in-aid.  New  buildings,  which  include  boarding  and 
tuition  accommodation,  have  been  completed  with  the  assistance  of 
Government  funds  at  St.  Mary’s  School,  Nairobi.  The  number  of 
private  schools  in  receipt  of  recurrent  grants-in-aid  has  increased  to 
twelve. 

All  schools  in  or  near  Emergency  areas  are  protected  by  barbed 
wire  fences  and  permanent  police  guards,  and  security  precautions 
are  subject  to  constant  revision.  One  secondary  school  was  evacuated 
for  the  period  of  one  term,  but  has  since  returned  to  its  own  buildings. 
The  State  of  Emergency  has  had  little  effect  upon  the  total  enrolment 
of  pupils  in  the  Colony,  although  the  number  of  pupils  decreased  in 
two  private  schools. 

Asian  Education 

The  enrolment  of  pupils  in  the  third  term  of  1953  as  compared 
with  the  third  term  of  1952  is  given  below:  — 


Secondary 

1952  1953 

Government  Boys’  Schools  .  .  .  .  2,656  2,857 

Private  Boys’  Schools  . .  . .  . .  326  380 


2,982  3,237 


Government  Girls’  Schools  .  .  .  .  633  659 

Private  Girls’ Schools  ..  ..  ..  705  1,210 


1,338  1,869 


Primary 

Government  Schools  ..  ..  ..  13,263  13,519 

Private  Schools  .  13,085  14,213 


26,348  27,732 


The  building  programme  for  the  year  was  inevitably  delayed  by 
the  occupation  of  Public  Works  Department  technical  staff  and 
building  organizations  with  essential  Emergency  schemes,  but  one  : 
new  large  primary  school  was  completed  in  Nairobi  and  extensions  i 
have  been  carried  out  to  provide  more  secondary  and  primary 
accommodation  throughout  the  Colony.  Plans  have  been  completed  j 
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for  an  accelerated  building  programme  in  1954  for  both  aided  and 
Government  schools.  Three  large  aided  schools  were  finished  during 
the  year  with  the  help  of  a  Government  grant. 

The  intake  into  the  local  teacher-training  courses  is  slowly 
increasing  and  Asian  staff  is  still  largely  dependent  on  overseas 
recruitment  and  the  standards  have  been  disappointingly  low. 
Admission  to  local  courses  will  be  stepped  up  in  1954  with  the 
intention  that  the  Colony  will  ultimately  be  able  to  meet  its  own  needs 
for  Asian  teachers. 

In  1953  a  scheme  for  improving  the  standards  of  teaching  in 
Asian  schools  was  started  by  the  award  of  ten  bursaries  to  selected 
teachers  for  courses  of  academic  and  professional  study  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Ten  such  bursaries  will  be  awarded  each  year. 

Arab  Education 

The  community  interest  in  Arab  education  continues  to  increase — 
markedly  in  Mombasa  and  slowly  along  the  Coast.  Teachers  are 
coming  forward  for  training  and  the  whole  future  of  Arab  education 
depends  on  this  trend  being  maintained. 

Unfortunately  it  will  be  some  time  before  qualified  women 
teachers  can  be  produced  and  girls’  education  outside  Mombasa 
accelerated.  Five  additional  fully  trained  male  Arab  teachers  will 
become  available  in  January,  1954 — the  largest  annual  output  to  date. 

New  buildings  for  the  Arab  Boys’  Primary  School  were  completed 
during  the  year,  and  provide  improved  accommodation  for  over  500 
pupils  previously  accommodated  in  separate  rented  buildings. 

There  were  161  students  from  East  Africa  in  the  Mombasa 
Institute  of  Muslim  Education— 59  from  Kenya,  24  from  Tanganyika 
Territory,  five  from  Uganda,  71  from  Zanzibar  and  two  from  British 
Somaliland.  A  number  entered  for  the  City  and  Guilds  Intermediate 
Examinations  in  Workshop  Practice  and  Brick  Work,  four  candidates 
being  successful. 

The  first  part  of  the  building  programme  has  been  completed  at 
a  cost  of  about  £253,000.  The  buildings  constructed  in  the  Arab  style 
are  exceedingly  attractive  in  themselves  and  in  their  setting  at  the  head 
of  a  small  creek  amongst  mango  trees.  It  is  estimated  that  a  further 
£250,000  will  be  required  to  complete  the  scheme  and  an  application 
for  additional  assistance  from  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare 
Fund  has  been  submitted. 

Recognition  of  the  Institute  as  an  inter-territorial  centre  for  higher 
education  is  being  considered  by  the  East  Africa  High  Commission 
and  the  East  African  Governments,  but  no  agreement  has  yet  been 
reached  as  to  the  basis  on  which  the  Governments  will  contribute 
towards  recurrent  expenditure  on  a  long-term  basis. 
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African  Education 

The  problems  of  the  Emergency  played  a  large  part  in  African 
education  during  1953.  The  areas  appreciably  affected  were  the  land 
units  of  the  Kikuyu,  Meru  and  Embu  tribes,  and  some  parts  of  the 
European  settled  areas.  Here  188  independent  schools  suspected  of 
being  centres  for  subversive  propaganda  were  closed  at  the  end  of  1952. 
The  provision  of  alternative  education  for  the  children  involved  was 
a  major  problem.  About  60  of  these  schools  are  considered  to  be 
redundant.  Of  the  remainder,  58  have,  so  far,  been  reopened;  20  under 
the  management  of  missionary  societies  and  38  under  District 
Education  Boards.  Progress  was  hampered  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to 
intimidation  in  many  areas,  parents  were  often  very  reluctant  to  send 
their  children  to  schools  reopened  under  new  management.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  however,  there  were  many  examples  of  restored 
confidence  resulting  in  improved  attendances.  The  firm  spirit  displayed 
by  many  teachers  of  mission  and  District  Education  Board  schools  in 
the  face  of  repeated  intimidation  has  been  a  considerable  factor  in 
the  maintenance  of  educational  services  in  the  disturbed  areas. 
Although  a  number  of  schools  and  teachers’  houses  have  been  burned 
down  and  some  teachers  have  lost  their  lives,  morale  remains  high. 

In  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  country  African  education  has 
continued  normally.  Although  it  has  been  necessary  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  capital  expenditure,  the  economic  effects  of  the  Emergency  did  not, 
in  this  year,  become  seriously  felt.  Generally,  development  has  kept 
pace  with  or  even  exceeded  the  existing  five-year  plan  based  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Beecher  Report. 

Ten  new  District  Education  Boards  were  established  during  the 
year;  almost  all  inhabited  areas  now  lie  under  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
Boards. 

Under  the  Education  Ordinance  enacted  in  1952,  much  closer 
control  of  education  is  possible.  A  system  of  licensing  of  teachers  has 
been  introduced  and  a  register  of  all  African  schools  is  being  compiled. 
All  schools  are  now  subject  to  inspection  and  supervision;  18  education 
officers  and  four  African  assistant  education  officers  were  engaged  in 
inspection  during  the  year,  while  supervision  was  in  the  hands  of  21 
supervisory  teams,  mostly  under  mission  leadership. 

The  number  of  primary  schools  aided  from  public  funds  was 
increased  from  1,294  to  1,570,  while  intermediate  schools,  which  cover 
the  fifth  to  eighth  years  of  education,  have  been  increased  from  192  to 
248.  All  intermediate  schools  in  the  country  are  now  supported  from 
public  funds,  although  the  majority  are  under  the  control  of  missionary 
societies. 

Development  in  secondary  education  continued  in  accordance 
with  the  planned  programme,  and  150  boys  sat  the  Cambridge  School 
Certificate  as  compared  with  105  in  1952.  Two  mission  secondary 
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schools  for  girls,  the  first  in  the  country,  are  now  well  established,  and 
are  just  beginning  to  produce  candidates  for  the  Cambridge  School 
Certificate;  two  sat  the  examination  in  1952  and  five  in  1953. 

The  work  of  training  new  teachers  has  been  pushed  forward 
energetically.  In  1953  the  first  members  of  a  new  grade  of  teacher, 
with  two  years  of  training  after  the  School  Certificate,  were  posted 
to  the  schools.  New  classes  were  started  for  other  grades,  including 
a  course  designed  to  produce  handicraft  teachers  of  a  higher  quality 
than  has  been  available  up  to  now. 

Fify-one  African  students  from  Kenya  went  up  to  Makerere 
University  College,  Uganda,  this  year,  and  six  Kenya  undergraduates 
sat  the  examination  for  the  B.A.  degree  and  two  for  the  B.Sc.  degree. 
Those  successful  will  be  among  the  first  to  obtain  such  qualifications 
in  East  Africa. 

Royal  Technical  College 

Good  progress  was  made  on  the  buildings  of  the  Royal  Technical 
College.  Major-General  C.  Bullard,  C.B.,  C.B.E.,  was  appointed  as 
Principal  and  arrived  to  take  up  his  duties  during  the  year. 

One  engineering  course  has  been  started  under  the  aegis  of  the 
College  in  conjunction  with  the  East  African  Railways  and  Harbours. 

Public  Health 


Staff 

Recruitment  of  Medical  Officers  has  not  been  equal  to  the  demand 
and  this  is  probably  directly  due  to  the  Emergency,  as  persons  not 
having  a  personal  knowledge  of  conditions  in  Kenya  are  apt  to  get 
an  erroneous  impression  from  reports  published  in  the  Press  outside 
the  Colony.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  14  vacancies  for  Medical  Officers 
existed  in  the  permanent  establishment.  Four  posts  are  available  for 
Interns  at  the  King  George  VI  Hospital;  considerable  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  in  filling  these  posts.  The  position  in  regard  to 
European  Nursing  Sisters  has  on  the  whole  been  reasonably  satis¬ 
factory.  In  the  technical  grades,  there  are  unfilled  vacancies  for 
Laboratory  Technicians  and  Health  Inspectors. 

General 

During  the  year  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  Kenya  Police,  Reserve  Police,  Regular  Police  and  Kikuyu 
Guards,  all  of  whom  are  entitled  to  medical  attention.  At  the  same 
time,  the  number  of  casualties  on  both  sides,  but  particularly  amongst 
the  Man  Man,  has  greatly  increased.  There  has  also  been  a  steady 
augmentation  in  the  number  of  prisoners,  detainees  and  displaced 
persons  who  have  to  be  accommodated  in  transit  and  labour  camps. 
All  this  has  very  greatly  increased  the  responsibilities  of  the  Medical 
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Department  both  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  casualties  and  sick, 
sanitary  supervision  of  camps  and  prisons,  and  medico-legal  and  guard 
work,  at  a  time  when  the  same  Emergency  has  been  responsible  for  a 
serious  fall  in  recruitment. 

Attendances  at  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  which  fell  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Emergency,  have  shown  a  marked  tendency  to  return  to 
normal  and,  in  many  hospitals,  normal  figures  have  again  been 
reached.  There  has,  however,  been  a  change  in  the  distribution  of 
cases  admitted  to  hospitals,  and  casualties  and  emergency  surgery 
occupied  a  much  more  prominent  place  than  formerly  in  the  activities 
of  the  hospitals  in  the  disturbed  areas. 

The  branch  of  medical  work  which  has  been  most  affected  by  the 
Emergency  has  been  maternity  work.  Restrictions  on  movement  in 
the  Kikuyu  country  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nairobi  have  been 
such  that  it  is  difficult  for  women,  who  come  into  labour,  to  reach  the 
hospital  quickly. 

Even  in  the  disturbed  areas,  it  has  been  the  practice  throughout 
the  year  for  Medical  Officers  to  visit  dispensaries  in  the  outlying  parts 
of  their  districts.  It  has,  however,  been  impossible  for  them  to  spend 
as  many  nights  away  from  their  stations  as  is  desirable.  In  most 
districts,  Nursing  Sisters  have  continued  to  hold  ante-natal  clinics  in 
the  reserves  but,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  Mau  Mau 
having  started  a  policy  of  ambushing  roads,  this  has  had  to  be 
discontinued  in  one  or  two  districts.  Elsewhere  in  the  Colony,  medical 
work  has  proceeded  and  the  demand  for  hospital  beds  and  out-patient 
attendances  have  continued  to  increase.  Limitations  of  finance  and 
shortage  of  staff,  particularly  doctors,  have  allowed  only  a  moderate 
expansion  of  services  during  the  year. 

Hospital  Buildings 

The  sum  of  £418,000  was  made  available  to  the  Department  for 
the  continuation  of  its  building  development  programme  in  1953.  A 
number  of  new  buildings  has  been  started  or  almost  finished.  At  the 
Medical  Training  School,  which  has  hitherto  been  housed  in 
temporary  buildings,  a  new  office  and  tuition  block  has  been  built  in 
permanent  materials.  At  the  King  George  VI  Hospital,  an  Asian 
Theatre  and  Admission  Block  were  added  to  the  wards  opened  last 
year.  Additions  have  also  been  made  to  provincial  and  district 
hospitals,  including  an  excellent  Asian  ward  at  Kitale  and  improve¬ 
ments  to  wards  at  the  African  hospitals  at  Nakuru  and  Kapenguria. 
Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  providing  housing,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  African  staff,  at  a  number  of  hospitals  and,  for  the  first 
time,  courtyard  housing  for  African  nurses  has  been  built  at  three 
hospitals  which  will  enable  them  to  live  under  controlled  conditions. 
Other  buildings  which  were  commenced  but  not  yet  completed  include 
an  admission  wing  to  the  administration  block  at  the  new  General 
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Hospital,  Mombasa,  the  new  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital  at  Nairobi 
and  a  new  African  Nurses’  Hostel  for  100  at  the  King  George  VI 
Hospital,  Nairobi.  Progress  was  made  with  buildings  at  the  new 
Leprosarium  at  Itesio. 

Training 

Throughout  the  Emergency,  the  students  in  the  School  have 
behaved  well  and  worked  hard  and  loyally.  Entries  to  the  Medical 
Training  School  are  now  planned  to  give  an  output,  after  four  years 
training,  of  between  35  to  40  Hospital  Assistants  annually.  There  are 
at  present  in  training  115  Hospital  Assistants,  15  Compounders,  11 
Orthopaedic  Assistants  and  17  Laboratory  Assistants.  In  addition, 
32  nurses  are  under  training.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  increase 
the  number  of  nurses  under  training  owing  to  lack  of  accommodation, 
but  a  new  Nurses  Home  has  been  started  which  will  allow  us  to 
increase  the  number  of  trainees  next  year. 

Smallpox 

It  has  been  remarkable  that,  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  Kenya  has 
not  suffered  from  smallpox,  either  in  major  or  minor  form,  notwith¬ 
standing  smallpox  having  occurred,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  all 
the  surrounding  territories.  No  explanation  can  be  given  for  this  fact 
but  vaccination  campaigns  are  still  proceeding  actively  with  a  view 
to  maintaining  this  happy  state  of  affairs. 

Kala  Azar 

On  the  other  hand,  a  very  severe  epidemic  of  kala  azar  has 
occurred  in  the  north-east  of  the  Kitui  district  and  nearly  3,000  cases 
have  been  discovered.  It  has  been  necessary  to  set  up  field  hospitals 
for  treatment  which  lasts  for  an  average  of  three-four  weeks  for  each 
individual  patient.  Expense  has  been  considerable,  but  there  are  signs 
now  that  the  incidence  of  kala  azar  is  diminishing,  though  the  reasons 
for  this  are  unknown.  It  has,  as  yet,  been  impossible  to  find  out  why 
kala  azar  should  have  struck  this  area  and  why  cases  occurred  in  such 
large  numbers.  No  insect  vector  has  been  fully  incriminated  and, 
therefore,  no  preventive  control  measures  have  been  possible. 

Typhoid 

Typhoid  fever  has  been  troublesome  and  the  incidence  has  been 
between  two  and  three  times  greater  than  the  average  for  previous 
years.  Population  movement,  due  to  the  Emergency,  may  be  responsible 
for  the  increased  incidence  in  Central  Province,  but  all  Provinces  have 
been  affected.  It  is  probable  that  the  responsible  causal  condition  is 
the  contraction  and  contamination  of  the  remaining  available  water 
supplies  following  the  recent  long  period  of  comparative  drought. 
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Malaria 

The  incidence  of  malaria,  as  a  result  of  the  drier  weather,  has  not 
reached  high  figures,  with  the  exception  of  the  Coast  where  unseason¬ 
able  rain  in  October  has  resulted  in  an  incidence  higher  than  has  been 
recorded  for  many  years.  An  attempt  to  control  epidemic  malaria  in 
the  Nandi  and  Turbo /Kipkarren  area  was  made  through  the 
administration  of  one  single  dose  of  daraprim  to  every  person  in  the 
population  at  the  time  of  the  expected  invasion  of  this  area  with 
infected  mosquitoes.  The  rationale  was  that  the  daraprim  should 
completely  suppress  all  gametocytes  and  the  mosquito  vectors,  on 
biting,  would  therefore  receive  no  infection.  The  results  of  this 
endeavour  have  not  been  fully  analysed,  but  it  would  appear  that  a 
successful  diminution  of  epidemic  malaria  has  been  achieved  by  this 
remarkably  cheap  form  of  control. 

T  uberculosis 

Tuberculosis  is  becoming  an  increasingly  important  problem  in 
Kenya,  partly  because  there  is  evidence  of  an  actual  increase  in  its 
incidence  but  also  because  African  patients  now  realize  that  there 
are  effective  drugs  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  and  are 
consequently  presenting  themselves  in  increasing  numbers  at  our 
hospitals.  Owing  to  limitations  of  finance,  we  have  still  on!y  one  special 
Tuberculosis  Institute  in  the  Colony,  but  plans  are  being  considered  to 
increase  accommodation  for  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  the 
provincial  centres.  A  pilot  scheme  was  in  operation  throughout  the 
year  to  assess  the  results  of  a  short  treatment  of  one  month  in  hospital 
on  streptomycin  followed  by  isoniazid  and  thiacetazone  alternately 
under  domiciliary  conditions.  It  is  not  as  yet  possible  to  assess  the 
results  of  this  form  of  treatment.  Protection  with  B.C.G.  is  being  used 
to  a  limited  extent  but  as  yet  only  those  at  special  risk,  such  as 
attendants  in  hospitals,  have  been  vaccinated. 

Schools 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  work  of  the  School  Medical 
Service  was  well  in  its  stride,  but  the  withdrawal  of  the  School  Medical 
Officer,  necessitated  by  staff  shortages  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  has 
tended  to  curtail  this  service  to  a  very  great  extent.  It  was  intended 
that  the  School  Medical  Service  should  be  combined  with  a  general 
nutritional  survey,  to  be  carried  out  by  health  visitors  attached  to  the 
Service.  This  latter  project  was  not  materially  disturbed,  though  no 
results  are  yet  available,  as  the  organization  for  nutritional  surveys 
has  not  been  completely  worked  out.  The  withdrawal  of  the  School 
Medical  Officer  has  been  compensated  for,  in  part,  by  a  new  system 
whereby  European  children  at  boarding  schools  will  be  attended  by 
private  practitioners  engaged  to  work  at  the  schools  on  a  capitation 
basis.  Some  of  the  functions  of  the  School  Medical  Officer  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  visiting  School  Doctor. 
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Mission  and  Private  Nursing  Homes  and  Hospitals,  1953 


Name  and  Location  of  Hospital 

African  Inland  Mission,  Kapsowar,  Marakwet  .  . 
African  Inland  Mision,  Kapenguria 
African  Inland  Mission,  Kijabe 
African  Inland  Mission,  Githumu 
African  Inland  Mission,  Kapsabet 
African  Inland  Mission,  Losit,  P.O.  Simba 
Methodist  Mission,  Beresford  Memorial,  Maua  .  . 
Friends  African  Mission,  Kaimosi  Hospital 
Friends  African  Mission,  Lugulu  Dispensaries  .  . 
Seventh  Day  Adventists,  Kendu  Bay 
Church  Missionary  Soc.  Maternity  Hospital,  Msa. 
Church  Missionary  Society  Maternity  Hospital, 
Butere 

Church  Missionary  Society  Hospital,  Kaloleni 
Church  Missionary  Society  Hospital,  Maseno 
Church  of  Scotland  Mission,  Kikuyu 
Church  of  Scotland  Mission,  Chogoria,  Meru  . . 
Church  of  Scotland  Mission,  Tumutumu,  Karatina 
World  Gospel  Mission,  Tenwek,  Sotik 
Church  of  God  Mission,  Kima,  Kisumu 
Consolate  Mission  Hospital,  Nyeri 
Catholic  Mission  Hospital,  Kalimoni,  Thika 
Catholic  Mission  Hospital,  Kabaa 
Catholic  Mission  Hospital,  Sega 
Catholic  Mission  Hospital,  Nangina 
Mill  Hill  Mission  Hospital,  Rangala 
Lady  Grigg  African  Maternity  Home,  Nairobi  . . 
Lady  Grigg  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare,  Msa. 
Lady  Grigg  Indian  Maternity  Home,  Nairobi 
Mombasa  Nursing  Home,  Mombasa 
Maia  Carberry  Nursing  Home,  Nairobi 
Nakuru  War  Memorial  Hospital,  Nakuru 
Eldoret  European  Hospital,  Eldoret 
Kitale  European  Hospital,  Kitale 
Mombasa  European  Hospital,  Mombasa 
Mount  Kenya  European  Hospital,  Nyeri 
Dr.  Mandalia’s  Eye  Clinic,  Mombasa 
iDr.  Sheth’s  Nursing  Home,  Mombasa 
i  Alice  Beaton  Maternity  Home,  Nairobi 
IPrincess  Elizabeth  Hospital,  for  women,  Nairobi 
1  Rainbow  Nursing  Home,  Nairobi 
20th  Century  Maternity  Home,  Nairobi 
Ideal  Nursing  Home,  Nairobi 
Sunshine  Nursing  Home,  Nairobi 
Gertrudes  Garden,  Nairobi 
Nanyuki  Cottage  Hospital,  Nanyuki 


63  African 
25  African 
31  African 

—  African 
36  African 

—  African 
70  African 
98  African 


89  African 


86  African 
89  African 
100  African 
105  African 
115  African 
17  African 


100  African 
42  African 
34  African 
6  African 
40  African 

27  African 
39  African 

28  African 

21  Asian 

5  European 
30  European 
26  European 
25  European 
16  European 
70  European 
20  European 
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Housing 

Although  the  rate  of  house  building  for  Europeans  and  Asians 
by  private  enterprise  declined  owing  to  the  state  of  unrest,  house 
building  by  public  authorities  for  Africans  in  urban  areas  increased. 
Nairobi  City  Council  built  houses  for  2,889  Africans,  as  against 
accommodation  for  2,184  built  in  the  previous  year.  The  City  Council 
also  set  aside  an  area  on  which  some  12,000  Africans  will  be  allowed 
to  build  their  own  houses  with  temporary  materials  and  on  which  40 
such  houses  have  already  been  built.  The  Mombasa  Municipal  Board 
further  developed  their  African  Housing  Scheme  and  by  the  end  of 
the  year  had  completed  10  blocks  of  semi-detached  two-storied  houses 
out  of  57  blocks  and  two  blocks  of  flats  started  during  the  year.  At 
Nakuru  a  rental  scheme  to  provide  accommodation  for  936  Africans 
was  begun  and  at  Eldoret  and  Kitale  plans  were  completed  for  the 
housing  of  768  and  480  Africans  respectively. 

A  small  tenant  purchase  scheme  was  developed  by  the  Thomson’s 
Falls  township  with  the  assistance  of  the  Government’s  Housing 
Officer.  Attractive  houses  with  waterborne  sanitation  were  built  at  a 
cost  of  £600  apiece,  £150  of  which  was  contributed  by  the  tenant- 
purchaser. 

In  June  a  new  Housing  Ordinance  was  enacted  which  gave  the 
Central  Housing  Board  increased  powers.  The  Housing  Fund  re¬ 
established  by  this  Ordinance  was  given  an  endowment  of  £400,000 
and  a  loan  of  £2  million  is  being  negotiated  with  the  Colonial 
Development  Corporation.  The  loan  is  to  be  paid  into  the  fund  and 
used  for  African  housing  schemes  throughout  the  Colony.  Money  from 
the  fund  was  allocated  to  a  number  of  local  authorities  for  their  1954 
programmes  and  in  addition  the  Central  Housing  Board  is  embarking 
on  a  scheme  at  Changamwe,  near  Mombasa,  to  house  3,800  Africans 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  £257,000.  Building,  however,  cannot  be  started 
until  1954. 

Besides  the  above,  the  Public  Works  Department,  whose  house¬ 
building  operations  were  restricted  by  the  urgent  calls  on  available 
resources  for  works  connected  with  the  Emergency,  built  110  houses 
for  European,  51  for  Asian  and  772  for  African  Government  servants. 

The  East  African  Railways  and  Harbours  Administration  extended 
and  improved  their  staff  housing,  particularly  by  the  construction  of 
multi-storied  flats. 

Social  Welfare,  Community  Development  and  Rehabilitation 

Since  the  middle  part  of  1953  the  Commissioner  for  Community 
Development  became  Commissioner  for  Community  Development  and 
Rehabilitation,  a  step  which  has  enormously  increased  the  scope  of  his 
work.  In  addition  to  the  rehabilitation  of  about  1,600  Mau  Man 
detainees,  he  is  responsible  for  creating  a  change  of  heart  in  some 
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13,607  convicts  who  have  been  sentenced  for  Mau  Mau  offences.  He 
is  also  responsible  for  the  training  of  the  many  Kikuyu  in  established 
work  and  youth  camps. 

A  camp  for  detainees  was  started  at  Athi  River  in  July,  1953,  and 
was  soon  followed  by  another  at  Manda  Island  near  Lamu  for  those 
of  the  detainees  who  were  the  principal  leaders  of  Mau  Mau  and  were 
reckoned  to  be  the  “hard  core”  of  the  movement. 

The  method  of  rehabilitation  is  by  work,  by  education,  by 
technical  instruction,  by  the  teaching  of  Christianity  to  those  who  are 
receptive,  and  by  propaganda.  It  is  claimed  that  this  procedure  has 
already  been  effective  in  a  number  of  cases,  but  it  is  being  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  introduction  of  interrogation  teams  for  the  searching 
examination  of  detainees  and  convicts  in  detention  camps  and  prisons 
for  the  purpose  of  classification.  This  must  take  a  long  time. 

In  spite  of  the  Emergency,  Community  Development  continued 
to  progress  during  1953,  although  in  the  Central  Province  the  diversion 
of  administrative  staff  and  Community  Development  Assistants  to 
emergency  duties  naturally  hampered  the  continuance  of  development 
schemes. 

Homecrafts  for  African  Women 

Homecrafts  for  African  women  flourished  everywhere  even  in  the 
troubled  areas,  and  the  vitality  of  the  movement  has  been  triumphantly 
shown. 

In  spite  of  the  Emergency,  women’s  clubs  throughout  the  affected 
areas  continued  to  progress.  In  Fort  Hall  and  Nyeri,  for  instance,  not 
only  were  the  numbers  maintained,  but  in  Fort  Hall  there  are  now 
eleven  clubs,  one  with  a  membership  of  600.  In  Kiambu  they  increased 
from  three  to  nineteen. 

South,  Central  and  North  Nyanza  maintained  their  already 
considerable  numbers,  while  in  Machakos  (Southern  Province)  the 
number  of  clubs  was  doubled.  In  the  Coast  Province  clubs  were  opened 
in  Teita,  Taveta  and  Kipini,  each  led  by  an  ex-Jeanes  School  student. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  230  women’s  clubs  had  been  established 
throughout  the  Colony  with  a  total  approximate  membership  of  about 
10,300.  It  is  the  aim  to  staff  each  centre  with  an  African  woman 
instructor  trained  at  Jeanes  School,  but  the  demand  so  far  has  always 
been  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

Training  centres  are  being  established  in  all  the  main  districts.  In 
addition  to  Kericho,  there  are  now  centres  at  Kisumu,  Nakuru  and 
Kakamega.  The  Kisumu  centre  which  was  opened  in  May  had  two 
courses  of  three  months’  duration  and  some  30  students  attended  each 
course.  Nakuru’s  new  training  centre  was  opened  in  December. 
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At  the  Jeanes  School  Homecrafts  centre  seventy  women  were 
trained  and  thirty-two  remained  to  complete  their  training  in  the 
new  year.  Some  excellent  work  was  done  by  the  students  and  the 
introduction  of  handwork  was  met  with  keen  interest  and  successful 
results. 

Jeanes  School 

The  objectives  of  the  school  are  to  support  Community  Develop¬ 
ment  in  the  field  by  providing  instruction  for  adults.  “Better  living  for 
the  whole  community”  is  a  phrase  that  has  been  used  to  describe  the 
aims  of  Community  Development,  and  the  Jeanes  School  seeks  to 
instruct  adults  how  to  achieve  them  in  practice. 

The  total  number  of  students  who  were  taught  during  the  year 
numbered  1,116,  of  whom  160  were  women.  They  came  from  the 
following  Provinces  and  areas  and  were  distributed  as  shown  here¬ 
under  :  — 


Nyanza  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  214 

Rift  Valley  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  138 

Central  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  302 

Coast  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  84 

Southern  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  94 

Nairobi  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  24 

Uganda  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  17 

Tanganyika  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  . .  14 

Miscellaneous,  all  Races  .  .  .  .  .  .  229 


1,116 


The  total  number  of  courses  long  and  short  was  47  as  opposed  to 
38  in  1952.  The  new  courses  were  as  follows:  — 

Swahili  for  Europeans, 

Teachers’  Music  Refresher, 

Women  Teachers’  Physical  Education  Refresher, 

T3  Teachers’  Civics, 

Citizenship  Course  for  Rehabilitation  Staff  at  Athi  River 
Detention  Camp, 

Farmers  Club  Leaders, 

Probation  Assistants. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  Music  Refresher  course  conducted 
by  a  new  member  of  the  staff  who  is  a  skilled  musician  and  experienced 
in  African  music,  an  important  factor  in  the  life  of  the  tribes.  Choral 
music  is  already  a  regular  function  at  the  School,  especially  choral 
singing. 
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Another  important  course  was  that  for  African  Rehabilitation 
Assistants  who  are  employed  at  the  Athi  River  Detention  Camp  in  the 
instruction  of  Man  Mau  detainees. 

The  course  for  African  Probation  Assistants  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  large  increase  of  detainees.  Their  functions  will  be  to  investigate 
the  family  circumstances  of  detained  persons  with  a  view  to  relieving 
cases  of  serious  hardship,  and  this  should  play  a  big  part  in  their 
rehabilitation.  A  large  number  of  Probation  Assistants  are  being 
recruited  for  this  service. 

Voluntary  Organizations 

Undaunted  by  the  Emergency,  the  Federation  of  Social  Services, 
which  was  mentioned  in  last  year’s  report,  and  aims  at  the 
co-ordination  of  welfare  efforts  throughout  the  country,  expanded  to 
include  a  total  of  37  affiliated  organizations,  including  seven  local 
government  bodies,  ten  European  and  five  Asian  voluntary  associa¬ 
tions,  one  purely  African  and  one  European  and  African.  Mombasa 
formed  a  separate  branch  of  the  Federation  with  twenty-three  local 
branches  of  voluntary  organizations  represented  thereon. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  in  the  Highlands,  many  wives  of 
European  settlers  continue  to  run  classes  and  clubs  for  the  wives  of 
their  African  labourers.  Mention  must  not  be  omitted  of  the  valuable 
work  done  among  African  youths  by  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Guides  and  the 
junior  Red  Cross,  and  by  the  inter-racial  group  and  Students  Groups 
of  the  East  African  Women’s  League  in  Nairobi. 

It  is  not  possible  to  mention  all  the  institutions  doing  useful  work, 
but  reference  must  be  made  to  the  Salvation  Army  Institute  of  the 
Blind  at  Thika,  and  the  formation  of  a  branch  of  the  British  Empire 
Society  for  the  Blind  in  Kenya,  where  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  is 
already  touring  the  Machakos  district  with  a  Mobile  Clinic,  and  will 
do  a  Research  Survey  on  the  blind  all  over  the  Colony,  with  a  view  to 
establishing  a  network  of  clinics  throughout  the  country. 

The  British  Legion  has  made  large  capital  grants  towards  the 
building  of  British  Legion  African  Halls  and  hostels  at  many  Govern¬ 
ment  centres,  the  recurrent  expenses  for  which  are  gradually  being 
met  by  the  local  administration.  On  the  European  side  the  Legion 
has  established  the  British  Legion  Park  at  Langata,  a  holding  of  about 
70  acres  with  perfect  surroundings  and  view.  Here  25  European 
ex-soldiers,  some  with  their  wives,  mostly  of  venerable  age,  spend  the 
evening  of  their  days.  Accommodation  for  more  is  gradually  being 
built. 

Asian  Welfare  is  being  well  catered  for  by  the  Asian  people.  A 
free  dispensary,  Almoner’s  Fund,  blood  bank  and  a  women’s  clinic 
are  among  the  benefits  provided.  A  Muslim  hospital  planned  for 
Nairobi,  of  which  the  foundation  stone  was  recently  laid,  is  to  cost 
£200,000,  and  there  are  active  Asian  members  of  the  Red  Cross  Society 
and  St.  John  Ambulance  Brigade. 
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CHAPTER  8:  LEGISLATION 

Forty-five  Ordinances  were  passed  during  the  year  1953.  A 
summary  of  the  more  important  enactments  is  given  below. 

No.  1. — The  Local  Government  { Rating )  {Amendment)  Ordinance, 
1953. — Under  the  Local  Government  (Rating)  Ordinance  (Cap.  137) 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  principal  Ordinance)  the  basis  of  the 
rating  of  land  in  the  urban  areas  of  the  Colony  is  the  assessment  of  the 
unimproved  site  value  of  the  land  and  the  apportionment  of  such 
assessment  between  persons  having  rateable  interests  therein.  Although 
the  Crown  is  not  rateable,  under  section  30  of  the  principal  Ordinance 
the  Crown’s  interests  in  land  are  assessed,  for  the  purpose  of 
contribution  in  lieu  of  rates,  in  the  same  manner  as  private  interests. 
The  intention  of  these  provisions  of  the  Ordinance,  namely  to  spread 
the  burden  of  rating  between  all  parties  having  an  interest  in  the  land, 
was  largely  defeated  when  a  clause  forbidding  lessors  to  pass  on  their 
liability  was  excluded  from  the  principal  Ordinance  during  its  consider¬ 
ation  in  Legislative  Council.  As  a  result  private  lessors  have  almost 
invariably  passed  on  their  liability  to  the  lessees  and  practically  the 
only  leases  under  which  payments  made  to  the  Local  Authority  in 
respect  of  the  lessor’s  interest  are  not  passed  on  to  the  lessee  are 
Crown  and  Railway  leases  under  the  Crown  Lands  Ordinance,  1902, 
and  leases  issued  prior  to  1932  under  the  Crown  Lands  Ordinance, 
1915.  Crown  leases  issued  since  1932  have  followed  private  practice 
and  have  included  clauses  passing  on  the  Crown’s  rating  liability. 

The  Local  Government  (Rating)  (Amendment)  Ordinance,  1953, 
amends  the  principal  Ordinance  by  abolishing  the  separate  rating  of 
interests  in  land  and  by  throwing  the  liability  for  payment  of  rates  on 
the  full  unimproved  (or  improved)  value  of  leasehold  land  upon  the 
lessee  (or  other  person  having  a  comparable  interest).  The  effect  of 
this  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  Crown’s  liability  to  pay  contributions  in 
lieu  of  rates  on  the  capitalized  value  of  the  rents  received  in  respect 
of  leasehold  land  but  otherwise  to  preserve  the  incidence  of  rating  as 
nearly  as  possible  as  it  was  before  the  current  Nairobi  valuation  roll 
came  into  force.  The  opportunity  was  taken  to  correct  an  anomaly 
in  the  appeals  procedure  which  enabled  appeals  to  be  taken  directly 
to  a  magistrate,  by-passing  the  Valuation  Court.  Paragraph  (d)  of  the 
new  section  26  introduced  by  section  6,  makes  provision  respecting  the 
rating  of  property  which  is  the  subject  of  an  unadjudicated  claim  under 
the  Land  Titles  Ordinance  (Cap.  159). 

No.  2. — The  Rabies  {Amendment)  Ordinance,  1953. — The  Or¬ 
dinance  amends  the  Rabies  Ordinance  (Cap.  214)  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  principal  Ordinance)  so  as  to  enable  the  Director  of 
Veterinary  Services  to  declare  areas  to  be  “rabies  control  areas”  for 
the  purposes  of  the  principal  Ordinance  with  a  view  to  applying  to 
any  such  areas  the  necessary  measures  of  control  to  free  the  same  from 
infection  with  rabies. 
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No.  3. — The  Special  Tax  ( Temporary  Provisions)  Ordinance r 
1953. — It  was  considered  that,  since  the  present  Emergency  has  been 
directly  caused  by  the  subversive  and  criminal  activities  of  large 
numbers  of  the  Kikuyu  tribe,  some  portion  of  the  extra  cost  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  borne  by  the  general  revenues  of  the 
Colony  should  be  met  by  members  of  the  Kikuyu  tribe  in  the  areas 
particularly  affected.  The  Ordinance  accordingly  makes  provisions  for 
the  imposition  of  a  special  tax  of  Sh.  20  which  will  be  payable  in  both 
the  years  1953  and  1954  by  all  adult  male  Kikuyu  in  “scheduled 
areas”.  It  was  considered  that,  in  the  Municipality  of  Nairobi,  payment 
might  be  made  by  instalments  and  section  7  provides  accordingly; 
elsewhere  the  tax  will  be  payable  in  one  sum.  The  remission  of  the 
tax  is  dealt  with  in  section  8,  whereunder  remission  may  be  given,  in 
the  discretion  of  a  district  officer,  on  the  grounds  of  poverty  or  active 
loyalty  in  the  present  Emergency. 


No.  4. — The  Distribution  of  German  Enemy  Property  ( Amend¬ 
ment )  Ordinance,  1953. — Experience  showed  it  to  be  desirable  that  the 
Distribution  of  German  Enemy  Property  Ordinance,  1951  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  principal  Ordinance),  should  be  amended  in  certain 
respects,  and  this  Ordinance  effects  such  amendments.  Section  3  of  the 
principal  Ordinance  enabled  the  Governor  by  order  to  provide  for  the 
collection  and  realization  of  German  enemy  property,  the  payment  of 
claims  out  of  the  proceeds  by  the  administrator,  and  the  charging  by 
the  administrator  of  fees  in  respect  of  the  payment  of  such  claims. 
The  section  did  not  permit  the  administrator  to  charge  fees  for  the 
collection  and  realization  of  such  property  although  the  Custodian 
of  Enemy  Property,  who  exercises  similar  powers  under  the  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Ordinance,  1939,  is  empowered  under  that  Ordinance 
to  charge  such  fees.  Section  2  of  the  Amending  Ordinance  remedies 
this  inconsistency.  Section  7  of  the  principal  Ordinance  enabled  the 
Governor  by  order  to  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance 
any  property  of  any  Christian  religious  mission,  but  the  section 
contained  no  provision  whereby  property  which  it  was  considered 
undesirable  or  impracticable  to  return  to  a  mission  could  be  made 
available  to  another  mission  which  is  able  and  willing  to  carry  on  the 
work  for  which  such  property  was  formerly  used,  in  order  that  a  local 
need  for  medical  or  educational  facilities  may  continue  to  be  met. 
Section  3  replaces  section  7  of  the  principal  Ordinance  by  a  new  section 
which  will,  whilst  retaining  the  right  to  exempt  in  suitable  cases,  enable 
property  to  be  disposed  of  for  this  purpose. 

No.  6. — The  Personal  Tax  ( Amendment )  Ordinance,  1953. — The 
Ordinance  effects  certain  amendments  to  the  Personal  Tax  Ordinance 
(Cap.  251)  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  principal  Ordinance).  In  order 
to  remove  doubts  section  3  substitutes  a  new  section  4  in  the  principal 
Ordinance  so  worded  as  to  provide,  as  was  the  original  intention,  that 
the  income  of  the  taxpayer  is  relevant  only  as  a  yardstick  for 
calculating  the  appropriate  tax  payable.  In  order  to  avoid  reopening 
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past  assessments,  the  new  and  unambiguous  wording  of  section  4  of 
the  principal  Ordinance  is  related  to  the  operation  of  the  Ordinance 
during  previous  years.  The  amendment  made  by  section  4  to  section 
16  (1)  of  the  principal  Ordinance  is  designed  to  exempt  students  from 
liability  to  personal  tax  and  to  apply  to  students  and  to  other  persons 
on  attaining  the  age  of  eighteen  years  in  any  year  (persons  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  being  exempted  from  liability  to  the  tax)  the 
same  principles  as  are  by  section  2  of  the  Ordinance  applied  to  persons 
arriving  in  the  Colony  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Thus,  persons 
attaining  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  ceasing  to  be  students,  in  the  third 
quarter  of  a  year  will  be  liable  to  tax  for  that  year  at  half-rate  and 
persons  attaining  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  ceasing  to  be  students,  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  any  year  will  be  exempted  from  payment  of  the  tax 
for  that  year. 

No.  8. — The  Increase  of  Rent  (. Restriction )  Ordinance,  1953. — This 
Ordinance  amends  the  Increase  of  Rent  (Restriction)  Ordinance,  1949 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  principal  Ordinance),  so  as  to  remove 
anomalies  in  the  principal  Ordinance  and  to  make  provision  for 
various  permitted  increases  in  standard  rents.  Provision  is  also  made 
in  section  2  for  the  decontrol  of  business  premises  with  effect  from 
the  25th  December,  1954.  Section  3  provides  for  a  major  amendment 
to  the  definition  of  “standard  rent”  which  normally  will  be  a  rent 
assessed  by  the  Board  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent  per  annum  of  the 
market  value  of  the  premises  at  the  date  of  completing  construction. 
In  regard  to  permitted  increases  in  rents — (i)  in  the  case  of  premises 
erected  after  the  1st  lanuary,  1953,  no  increase  over  and  above  the 
“standard  rent”  is  permitted;  (ii)  in  the  case  of  premises  erected  before 
the  1st  January,  1953,  but  after  the  31st  December,  1951,  no  further 
increase  is  permitted  over  and  above  the  increases  authorized  by  the 
1951  amending  Ordinance  (i.e.  ten  per  cent  for  dwelling-houses  and 
twenty  per  cent  for  business  premises);  (iii)  in  the  case  of  premises 
erected  after  the  prescribed  date  but  before  the  1st  January,  1946,  the 
total  permitted  increase  (including  the  increases  authorized  by  the  1951 
amending  Ordinance)  will  be  twenty  per  cent  of  the  “standard  rent” 
in  the  case  of  both  dwelling-houses  and  business  premises;  this 
represents  a  further  increase  of  ten  per  cent  over  and  above  the  1951 
permitted  increase  in  the  case  of  dwelling-houses,  but  no  change  from 
1951  in  the  case  of  business  premises;  (iv)  in  the  case  of  premises 
erected  before  the  prescribed  date,  the  total  permitted  increase  will  be 
thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  “standard  rent”  in  the  case  of  both  dwelling- 
houses  and  business  premises,  which  represents  a  further  increase  over 
that  authorized  in  1951  of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  the  case  of  dwelling- 
houses  and  fifteen  per  cent  in  the  case  of  business  premises.  These 
amendments  are  effected  by  section  9.  Of  the  amendments  contained 
in  section  5,  that  effected  by  section  5  (d)  relates  to  the  enforcement, 
by  means  of  an  order  for  possession,  of  any  allocation  by  the  Board 
of  unoccupied  premises;  at  the  same  time  the  existing  provision  for 
the  Board  to  carry  out  any  work  necessary  to  complete  an  unfurnished 
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building  and  to  recover  the  cost  of  such  work  from  the  owner  thereof 
has  been  omitted  since  it  has  in  practice  proved  to  be  of  little  or  no 
value  owing  to  practical  and  administrative  difficulties;  the  amendment 
effected  by  section  5  ( e )  is  designed  to  enable  the  Board  to  compel  a 
landlord  to  carry  out  repairs  which  he  is  liable  to  carry  out,  the 
provision  in  section  5  (1)  (i)  of  the  principal  Ordinance  having  proved 
inadequate  in  this  respect  owing  to  the  absence  therefrom  of  any 
power  for  the  Board  to  make  an  order  against  a  landlord  who  defaulted 
in  the  matter  of  repairs;  section  5  (g)  amends  section  5  (1)  of  the 
principal  Ordinance  in  order  to  give  the  Board  the  power,  which  it 
possessed  between  1943  and  the  enactment  of  the  principal  Ordinance 
in  1949,  to  reopen  proceedings  before  it,  but  this  power  will  only  be 
exercisable  in  certain  circumstances  and  is  subject  to  necessary  safe¬ 
guards  in  regard  to  rights  of  appeal;  and  the  amendment  effected  by 
section  5  (h)  relates  to  the  manner  of  recovery  by  the  Board  of  money 
expended  by  the  Board  under  section  5  (1)  (i)  of  the  principal 
Ordinance  on  carrying  out  repairs  in  respect  of  which  a  landlord  has 
defaulted.  Section  9  of  the  principal  Ordinance,  as  it  stood  before  the 
amendment,  imposed  no  liability  on  the  landlord  of  premises  let  before 
the  commencement  of  the  principal  Ordinance  in  1949  to  apply  to 
have  the  rent  thereof  assessed  by  the  Board.  Section  7  remedies  this 
defect.  Section  10  effects  an  amendment  to  section  15  (2)  of  the 
principal  Ordinance  and  relates  to  the  recovery  by  means  of  increases 
in  rents,  by  landlords  from  tenants,  of  increases  in  rates  or  of  the 
amount  of  new  rates  imposed.  Section  11  effects  a  number  of  amend¬ 
ments  to  section  16  of  the  principal  Ordinance;  the  period  of  a  notice 
to  quit  under  section  16  (1)  (/)  is  now  increased  from  one  month  to 
three  months.  Section  11  ( b )  effects  an  amendment  to  section  16  (1)  ( k ) 
of  the  principal  Ordinance  in  order  to  clarify  and  expand  the  powers 
of  the  Board  in  making  an  ejectment  order  for  the  purpose  of 
reconstructing  or  rebuilding  any  premises  let  to  a  tenant,  those  powers 
having  been  found  in  a  recent  case  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  for 
Eastern  Africa  to  be  less  than  adequate  to  do  justice  in  all  circum¬ 
stances;  section  1 1  (e)  gives  the  Board  express  power  to  make  an  order 
for  the  recovery  of  possession  of  premises  of  which  a  tenant  has  been 
unlawfully  dispossessed  and  for  compensation  to  be  paid  to  any 
intervening  tenant;  and  section  1 1  (/)  removes  an  anomaly  in  the  word¬ 
ing  of  section  16  (4)  of  the  principal  Ordinance  arising  from  the 
definition  of  “dwelling-house”  in  section  2  of  the  principal  Ordinance. 
The  amendments  in  section  12  are  designed  to  assist  in  combating  the 
prevailing  practice  of  exacting  from  tenants  what  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  “key-money”  as  a  condition  of  granting  a  tenancy.  The  amend¬ 
ment  to  section  25  of  the  principal  Ordinance  effected  by  section  13  is 
dictated  by  experience  of  the  administration  of  the  principal  Ordinance 
which  has  revealed  that  in  many  cases  in  which  a  tenant  is  deprived 
of  water,  light,  conservancy,  sweeper  or  other  services,  the  person 
responsible  was  not  the  landlord  and  was  not,  under  the  terms  of  the 
section  as  it  stood  before  the  amendment,  liable  to  prosecution. 
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Section  14  amends  the  rule-making  section  of  the  principal  Ordinance 
so  as  to  give  power  to  provide  by  rule  for  tenants  to  pay  rents  through 
the  Board,  if  they  so  desire,  instead  of  direct  to  landlords.  This 
provision  is  designed  to  discipline  unscrupulous  landlords  who  exact 
unlawful  and  exhorbitant  rents  by  intimidation. 

No.  9. — The  Local  Government  Loans  Ordinance,  1953. — In  1946 
the  Development  Committee  recommended  that  £1,800,000  be 
borrowed  by  the  Government  for  re-lending  to  local  authorities  and 
this  sum  has,  since  1950,  been  the  source  from  which  the  capital 
development  of  the  local  authorities  of  the  Colony,  other  than  Nairobi, 
has  been  financed.  The  time  when  this  amount  will  all  have  been  ear¬ 
marked  for  specific  projects  is  now  in  sight,  and  it  therefore  became 
necessary  to  make  arrangements  for  the  provision  of  further  funds. 
The  Ordinance  accordingly  constitutes  a  Local  Government  Loans 
Authority  and  a  Local  Government  Loans  Fund.  By  section  7 
the  Authority  will  have  the  duty  of  making  loans  to  local 
authorities.  These  loans  will  be  charged  on  the  rates  and  revenues 
of  the  local  authorities  and  will  conform  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  loan  sanctions,  which  will  now  be  issued  by  the  Member 
for  Local  Government  instead  of  by  the  Governor  in  Council  (the 
Member  for  Finance  in  relation  to  African  district  councils)  as  was 
the  practice  before  the  passing  of  the  Ordinance.  Section  21  and  the 
Schedule  make  amendments  to  the  Local  Government  legislation  to 
effect  this.  Section  6  provides  for  the  transfer  to  the  Fund  of  the 
balance  of  the  £1,800,000  mentioned  above,  together  with  such  repay¬ 
ments  as  have  already  been  made  by  local  authorities  on  account  of 
loans  from  this  source.  Section  6  also  transfers  to  the  Fund  the  right 
to  receive  future  repayments  by  local  authorities  on  account  of  such 
loans.  In  this  way  the  Authority  will  be  endowed  with  a  substantial 
“revolving”  fund,  and  it  will  obtain  further  funds  by  borrowing. 
Borrowing  by  the  Authority  will  not  affect  the  Colony  loans  “ceiling”. 

No.  10. — The  Customs  Tariff  (Amendment)  Ordinance,  1953. — 
The  amendment  to  item  160  of  the  Schedule  to  the  Customs  Tariff 
Ordinance  (Cap.  262)  made  by  the  Customs  Tariff  (Amendment) 
Ordinance,  1953,  has  the  effect  of  removing  the  duty  from  gift  parcels 
addressed  to  private  individuals  in  the  Colony  by  members  of  the  East 
African  forces  serving  outside  the  territories  of  Kenya,  Uganda, 
Tanganyika,  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland. 

No.  11. — The  Patents  (Registration)  (Amendment)  Ordinance, 
1953. — The  United  Kingdom  patent  law  has  always  provided  that  use 
of  a  patent  after  the  date  of  application  does  not  impair  the  novelty 
of  the  patent  and  thereby  invalidate  it.  The  Patents  (Registration) 
Ordinance  (Cap.  294)  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  principal 
Ordinance)  originally  gave  the  same  protection  through  section  9  (2), 
which  provided  that  the  grounds  on  which  the  Supreme  Court  could 
declare  that  exclusive  privileges  and  rights  had  not  been  acquired  by 
the  Kenya  registration  of  a  patent  did  not  include  manufacture,  use 
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or  sale  of  the  invention  in  the  Colony  after  the  date  of  the  patent  in 
the  United  Kingdom;  for  under  the  Patents  and  Designs  Acts,  1907- 
1946,  a  patent  was  dated  back  to  the  date  of  application.  By  the 
Patents  Act,  1949,  however,  the  date  of  a  patent  was  changed  to  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  the  complete  specification,  and  a  separate  “priority 
date”,  normally  the  date  of  application,  was  laid  down  as  the 
operative  date  for  prior  user.  The  Kenya  law  was  therefore  no  longer 
in  line  with  the  United  Kingdom  law  on  this  point.  Section  2  of  the 
amending  Ordinance  remedies  this  by  substituting  the  “priority  date” 
for  the  date  of  the  patent  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  section  9  (2)  of  the 
principal  Ordinance. 

No.  13. — The  Development  Loan  Ordinance,  1953. — The  purpose 
of  the  Ordinance  is  to  seek  Legislative  sanction  to  the  raising  at  a 
suitable  opportunity  of  the  third  loan  under  the  proposed  programme 
of  borrowing  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  Colony’s  development 
projects.  The  Ordinance  also  contains  in  section  5  provision  which  will 
enable  the  Government  to  borrow,  if  necessary,  on  Treasury  Bills 
pending  the  flotation  of  a  loan  on  the  London  market. 

No.  14. — The  East  African  Industrial  Licensing  Ordinance  r 
1953. — The  Ordinance  replaces  the  Industrial  Licensing  Ordinance 
(Cap.  276),  the  operation  of  which  had  revealed  that  a  more  detailed 
and  comprehensive  enactment  was  necessary.  Section  3  sets  out  the 
duties  of  the  East  African  Industrial  Council  and  the  matters  which  it 
should  have  regard  to,  in  considering  applications  for  licences  for  the 
manufacture  of  scheduled  products.  Section  5  prohibits  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  any  scheduled  product  without  a  licence  by  the  Council, 
but  makes  an  exception  in  the  case  of  cottage  industries.  Provision  is 
also  made  in  this  section  for  the  automatic  cancellation  of  the 
scheduling  of  articles  twenty  years  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Ordinance  unless  orders  to  the  contrary  are  made.  Section  7  makes  it 
obligatory  on  the  East  African  Industrial  Council,  established  by  the 
East  Africa  High  Commission  under  the  East  African  Industrial 
Council  Order,  1948,  to  grant  a  licence  to  any  person  manufacturing 
a  scheduled  product  on  the  applicable  date.  Section  9  enables  any 
person  who  is  likely  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  granting  of  a 
licence  to  another  person,  to  object  to  the  granting  of  such  licence. 
Section  10  makes  provision  for  the  Council  to  hold  an  inquiry  prior 
to  the  granting  of  a  licence.  Section  1 1  empowers  the  Council  to  impose 
conditions  on  the  grant  of  licences.  Section  17  gives  the  Council  power 
to  grant  a  monopoly  licence  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years 
renewable  for  further  periods  not  exceeding  five  years.  Section  18  gives 
the  Council  power  where  a  declaration  has  been  made  under  section  17 
to  grant  a  conditional  licence  to  manufacture  the  scheduled  product 
m  respect  of  which  a  monopoly  has  been  given  under  the  provisions 
of  section  17  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  person  who  was  granted 
the  monopoly.  Section  19  establishes  an  Appeal  Tribunal  to  whom  an 
appeal  may  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  section  20  against 
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decisions  of  the  Council.  The  Ordinance  also  sets  up  the  necessary 
machinery  for  carrying  into  effect  its  main  provisions.  The  following 
items  at  present  appear  in  the  Schedule:  — 


Scheduled  Classes  of  Product 


Applicable  Date 

11th  September,  1948  .. 

11th  September,  1948  .. 

11th  September,  1948  .. 

11th  September,  1948  .. 

11th  September,  1948  .. 

11th  September,  1948  .. 

11th  September,  1948  .. 

The  date  on  which  this 
Ordinance  comes  into 
operation 

The  date  on  which  this 
Ordinance  comes  into 
operation 

The  date  on  which  this 
Ordinance  comes  into 
operation 


Class  of  Product 

Cotton  yarn. 

Cotton  piecegoods  other  than  knitwear. 

Cotton  blankets. 

Woollen  yarn. 

Woollen  piecegoods  other  than  knitwear. 

Woollen  blankets. 

Glazed  articles  of  pottery. 

Fabric  spun  or  woven  from  soft  fibres 
other  than  fibres  derived  from  cotton 
or  flax. 

Steel  drums  of  5  to  60  gallons  capacity, 
of  26  to  12  gauge. 

Caustic  soda  other  than  caustic  soda 
manufactured  by  way  of  recovery 
from  a  residue  resultant  from  the  use 
of  caustic  soda  in  any  process. 


No.  15. — The  Municipalities  ( Amendment )  Ordinance ,  1953. — 
The  Ordinance  effects  a  number  of  amendments  to  the  Municipalities 
Ordinance  (Cap.  136)  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  principal 
Ordinance),  some  of  which  are  the  outcome  of  subsequent  legislation, 
and  others  have  been  found  to  be  desirable  in  the  light  of  experience. 
Section  2  amends  section  4  of  the  principal  Ordinance,  which  deals 
with  the  constitution  of  the  Nairobi  City  Council.  Section  23  of  the 
principal  Ordinance  required  a  Council  or  Board  to  meet  at  least  once 
a  month.  Section  3  of  the  Ordinance  amends  the  section  to  make  the 
period  three  months  instead  of  one  month.  Section  4  amends  section 
38  of  the  principal  Ordinance  in  order  to  bring  it  into  line  with  the 
corresponding  provision  of  the  Local  Government  (County  Councils) 
Ordinance,  1952,  by  stipulating  that  if  a  contract  is  worth  £500  or  more 
then  tenders  must  be  invited  by  advertisement.  Section  5  amends 
section  42b  (now  43a)  to  empower  a  Municipal  authority  to  admit  the 
staffs  of  other  local  authorities  in  the  Colony,  and  any  other  local 
authorities  in  East  Africa  who  obtain  permission  from  their  own 
legislatures,  to  the  benefits  of  their  superannuation  scheme.  Section  6 
amends  section  60  of  the  principal  Ordinance  by  authorizing  a 
Municipal  authority  to  obtain  from  the  owner  of  land  any  information 
in  his  possession  relating  to  the  owner  of  a  building  upon  that  land 
which  the  authority  has  been  compelled  to  demolish.  Section  67  of  the 
principal  Ordinance  which  deals  with  the  supply  of  electricity  or 
water  by  a  Municipal  authority  to  any  premises  within  its  area,  is 
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amended  by  section  7  to  enable  the  authority  to  decline  to  give  a 
supply  of  water  or  electricity  to  any  premises  the  occupier  of  which 
owes  the  authority  money  in  respect  of  charges  incurred  at  other 
premises.  Two  new  sections  are  added  to  the  principal  Ordinance  by 
section  9.  Section  101a  authorizes  any  Municipal  authority  to  establish 
a  capital  fund  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  capital  expenditure  without 
the  need  for  external  borrowing  and  section  101b  authorizes  such 
authority  to  establish  a  consolidated  loans  fund  in  which  will  be 
centralized  the  borrowing  transactions  of  the  Council.  Section  10  also 
adds  a  new  section — section  133a — to  the  principal  Ordinance  to 
ensure  that  if  a  Municipal  Board  is  promoted  to  the  status  of  a 
Municipal  Council  the  Municipal  Council  succeeds  to  the  rights  and 
liabilities  of  the  former  Municipal  Board. 

No.  16. — The  Medical  Practitioners  and  Dentists  ( Amendment ) 
Ordinance ,  1953. — The  Ordinance  gives  effect  to  a  Resolution  of  the 
Legislative  Council  that  provision  be  made  whereby  the  holders  of 
diploma  of  the  Makerere  Medical  School  shall,  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  be  entitled  to  be  registered  under  the  Medical  Practitioners 
and  Dentists  Ordinance  (Cap.  125)  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
principal  Ordinance).  The  opportunity  has  been  taken  in  sections  3,  4 
and  5  to  make  provision  for  the  licensing  of  district  surgeons  in  the 
service  of  the  Government  and  the  East  African  Railways  and 
Harbours  Administration  and  persons  who  have  retired  from  the 
office  of  district  surgeon  after  meritorious  service,  and  also  to  provide 
that  it  shall  not  be  an  offence  for  unregistered  persons  in  the  service 
of  approved  institutions  to  render  medical  assistance  in  the  course  of 
their  duties. 

No.  17. — The  Housing  Ordinance,  1953. — The  Ordinance  repeals 
and  re-enacts,  with  considerable  amendments,  the  Housing  Ordinance 
(Cap.  142).  The  principal  differences  between  the  repealed  Ordinance 
and  the  present  Ordinance  are — ( a )  the  activities  of  the  Central  Housing 
Board  are  confined  in  law,  as  they  have  previously  been  in  practice, 
to  assisting  the  provision  of  housing  for  Africans,  except  that  the 
definition  of  “dwelling”  in  the  Ordinance  will  extend  its  provisions  to 
Arabs,  Baluchis,  Somalis,  Abyssinians,  Malagasies  and  Comoro 
Islanders;  (b)  the  Central  Housing  Board  is  to  be  a  body  corporate; 
(c)  the  powers  of  appointing  and  controlling  the  procedure  of  the 
Central  Housing  Board  and  of  granting  exemption  from  local  authority 
by-laws  to  approved  housing  scheme  are  vested  in  the  Member  for 
Health  and  Local  Government  and  not  in  the  Governor  in  Council; 
(<7)  the  Central  Housing  Board  is  enabled  to  make  loans  direct  to 
companies,  societies  and  individuals,  instead  of  making  such  loans 
only  through  the  medium  of  local  authorities;  (e)  the  Central  Housing 
Board  is  enabled  to  carry  out  housing  schemes  itself;  (/)  executive 
powers  regarding  loans  and  grants,  the  prescription  of  conditions  and 
the  rate  of  interest  are  vested  in  the  Central  Housing  Board  and  not 
in  the  Governor  in  Council,  and  the  conditions  upon  which  loans  may 
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be  made  to  local  authorities  are  specified;  and  (g)  the  former 
restrictions  which  prevented  the  making  of  loans  to  companies  and 
societies  unless  their  profits  were  limited  and  controlled  by  the 
Governor  in  Council,  and  to  individuals  who  either  owned  another 
dwelling-house  or  who  did  not  propose  to  reside  in  the  house  erected 
with  the  loan,  are  not  re-enacted.  The  Ordinance  also  contains  a 
number  of  new  provisions  which  are  the  outcome  of  experience  gained 
during  the  nine  years  in  which  the  Housing  Ordinance  (Cap.  142)  now 
repealed  had  been  in  force. 

No.  20. — The  Sugar  ( Amendment )  Ordinance ,  1953. — The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Sugar  Ordinance  (Cap.  194)  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  principal  Ordinance)  was  to  prevent  the  manufacture  of  spirituous 
liquor  from  sugar  or  sugar-cane  by  a  process  of  fermentation,  and 
section  14  of  the  principal  Ordinance  empowered  the  Governor  to 
declare  any  area  in  the  Colony  to  be  a  prohibited  area  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Ordinance.  Experience  has  shown  that  in  certain  areas 
it  is  not  practicable  to  apply  the  entire  Ordinance  although  it  may  be 
desirable  to  apply  certain  sections  of  it.  Section  3  therefore  amends 
section  14  of  the  principal  Ordinance  to  enable  either  the  whole 
Ordinance  or  any  section  thereof  to  be  applied  to  any  area  in  the 
Colony. 

No.  22. — The  Adoption  of  Children  {Amendment)  Ordinance , 
1953. — As  the  law  stood  in  the  Colony  before  the  passing  of  this 
Amending  Ordinance  persons  who  were  resident  but  not  domiciled  in 
the  Colony  (e.g.  bank  officials,  employees  of  commercial  firms,  civil 
servants,  etc.)  were  precluded  from  adopting  a  child;  and  persons  who 
were  not  precluded  from  doing  so  could  only  adopt  a  child  who  was 
a  British  subject.  This  amending  Ordinance  brings  the  Kenya 
Ordinance  into  line  with  the  United  Kingdom  legislation. 

No.  23. — The  Wild  Animals  Protection  {Amendment)  Ordinance^ 
1953. — Since  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Wild  Animals  Protection 
Ordinance,  1951  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  principal  Ordinance), 
which  makes  provision  for  the  preservation  and  control  of  wild 
animals  in  the  Colony,  a  number  of  weaknesses  have  become  apparent 
which  the  amending  Ordinance  removes.  The  Member  for  Agriculture 
and  Natural  Resources  is  empowered  by  section  57  (1)  {a)  of  the 
principal  Ordinance  to  amend  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th  and  5th  Schedules  to 
the  principal  Ordinance  and  may  therefore  add  the  name  of  any 
animal  in  Part  I  of  the  4th  Schedule  (which  specified  those  animals 
which  may  be  killed  on  Special  Licence  only)  and  insert  in  Part  II 
thereof  the  fees  payable  for  the  Special  Licence  required  to  shoot  it. 
However,  section  13  (2)  of  the  principal  Ordinance  contained  a  list  of 
the  maximum  number  of  special  licences  which  could  be  granted  to 
one  person  during  the  validity  of  a  full  licence;  as  this  was  part  of 
the  Ordinance  proper  any  alteration  to  the  list  which  was  necessary 
from  time  to  time  could  only  be  effected  by  amendment  to  the 
Ordinance.  Section  3  of  the  amending  Ordinance  transfers  the  list  to 
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the  4th  Schedule,  and  gives  the  Member  power  to  amend  the  list  of 
animals  to  be  shot  on  Special  Licence  only.  The  existing  parts  of  the 
Schedule,  together  with  the  additional  data  now  transferred,  have  been 
re-drafted  to  group  them  together  in  tabular  form,  in  order  that  the 
Schedule  may  be  more  readily  understood.  The  wording  of  the  pre¬ 
amble  to  sub-section  (2)  of  section  32  of  the  principal  Ordinance  had 
the  effect  of  prohibiting  the  possession  of  game  or  trophies  in  respect 
of  which  an  offence  had  at  some  time  been  committed.  This  wording 
went  too  far  since  it  rendered  unlawful  the  possession  of  game  or 
trophies  properly  sold  in  accordance  with  section  33  of  the  principal 
Ordinance  (for  example,  confiscated  trophies  later  sold  by  Govern¬ 
ment).  Section  5  of  the  Ordinance  removes  the  restriction  by 
re-wording  the  preamble  to  section  32  (2)  and  by  deleting  para¬ 
graph  (d).  Section  5  also  adds  a  new  sub-section  to  section  32  of  the 
principal  Ordinance,  by  placing  on  a  person  charged  with  illegal 
possession  of  a  game  animal,  trophy  or  game  meat,  the  onus  of 
proving  that  it  was  lawfully  obtained.  This  provision  was  considered 
essential  if  the  trade  in  game  trophies,  especially  ivory  and  rhinoceros 
horn,  was  to  be  adequately  controlled,  and  its  omission  involved 
loss  of  revenue  by  depriving  Government  of  a  large  number  of 
valuable  trophies  properly  belonging  to  the  Crown.  The  principle 
of  shifting  the  onus  of  proof  in  such  cases  is  recognized  in  the  legisla¬ 
tion  of  other  territories.  Section  6  adds  a  new  section  41a  to  the 
principal  Ordinance  empowering  officers  of  the  Game  Department 
to  erect  road  barriers  for  inspection  purposes  in  order  more 
effectively  to  administer  the  Ordinance. 

No.  24. — The  Protected  Areas  {Amendment)  Ordinance,  1953. — 
The  Protected  Areas  Ordinance,  1949  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
principal  Ordinance)  was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
security  measures  for  the  safeguarding  of  arms,  ammunition  and  other 
military  stores  in  the  Colony.  Under  section  3  of  the  principal 
Ordinance  an  order  could  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  any 
place  or  premises  to  be  a  “protected  area”  where  it  was  considered 
necessary  in  the  public  interest  to  take  special  precautions  to  prevent 
the  entry  of  unauthorized  persons.  It  was  considered  desirable  that 
the  application  of  the  Ordinance  should  be  expressly  limited  to  those 
areas  or  places  within  the  Colony  where  arms,  ammunition  and 
military  stores  are  kept,  since  that  was  the  original  intention  of  the 
Ordinance.  Section  3  substitutes  a  new  sub-section  (1)  of  section  3  of 
the  principal  Ordinance  to  give  effect  to  this.  Section  8  of  the  principal 
Ordinance  provided  for  the  taking  of  such  precautions  as  would  be 
necessary  to  prevent  accidental  entry  by  persons  into  a  protected 
area.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  under  the  provisions  of  section  7  of 
the  principal  Ordinance  any  unauthorized  person  found  in  a  protected 
area  during  the  hours  of  darkness  may  be  arrested  by  force,  including 
the  use  of  lethal  weapons  if  he  fails  to  stop  after  being  challenged 
twice,  it  was  considered  that  such  precautions  should  include  the 
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fencing  of  the  protected  area  in  addition  to  warning  notices,  and 
section  5  repeals  and  replaces  section  8  of  the  principal  Ordinance 
accordingly. 

No.  27. — The  Ex-Officio  Members  of  Executive  Council  ( Transfer 
of  Functions)  Ordinance,  1953. — The  necessity  for  this  legislation  arose 
from  the  recent  transfer  of  functions  as  between  Ex-Officio  Members 
of  the  Executive  Council  and  the  alteration  of  the  titles  of  certain 
Members.  These  changes  are  effected  by  amendment  of  the  Royal 
Instructions  but  legislation  in  the  Colony  is  necessary  to  deal  with 
those  Ordinances  of  the  Colony  which  confer  powers  or  impose  duties 
upon  particular  Members,  as,  for  example,  the  Police  Ordinance,  1948, 
which  defines  “Member”  as  the  Member  for  Law  and  Order.  Section  3 
of  the  Ordinance  enables  the  Governor  to  adapt  any  enactment  in 
which  a  particular  Member  is  referred  to  where  it  is  necessary  to 
make  such  adaptation  by  reason  of  the  transfer  of  the  Member’s 
functions  to  another  Member  or  by  reason  of  an  alteration  of  the 
Member’s  title.  Section  4  makes  supplementary  provision  in  regard  to 
orders  made  by  the  Governor  under  section  3. 

No.  28. — The  Land  and  Agricultural  Bank  {. Amendment ) 
Ordinance,  1953. — By  sub-section  (1)  of  section  28  of  the  Land  and 
Agricultural  Bank  Ordinance  (Cap.  181)  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
principal  Ordinance)  the  Land  and  Agricultural  Bank  of  Kenya  was 
precluded  from  granting  a  loan  under  the  Ordinance  unless  there 
existed  a  properly  registered  title  to  the  land,  and  such  title  could  not, 
of  course,  be  obtained  until  the  land  had  been  surveyed.  It  was 
considered  desirable  in  the  interests  of  development  to  amend  the 
principal  Ordinance  so  as  to  enable  the  Bank  to  grant  loans  on 
unsurveyed  agricultural  land  before  title  deeds  are  available  subject  to 
the  Government  guaranteeing  the  loans  until  they  do  become  available, 
whereupon  the  normal  security  of  a  first  mortgage  would  take  the 
place  of  the  guarantee.  This  is  effected  by  inserting  a  new  section  30a, 
and  by  a  consequential  amendment  to  section  20  of  the  principal 
Ordinance.  The  opportunity  was  also  taken  to  amend  the  principal 
Ordinance  in  other  respects  which  experience  had  shown  to  be 
desirable. 

No.  30. — The  Explosives  ( Amendment )  Ordinance,  1953. — A 
Committee  was  appointed  in  1951  to  inquire  into  the  adequacy  of  the 
Explosives  Ordinance  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  principal 
Ordinance)  and  to  consider  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the 
administration  thereof.  The  Committee  recommended  a  number  of  j 
changes,  the  most  fundamental  of  which  was  that  the  administration 
of  the  Ordinance,  which  had  hitherto  been  vested  in  the  Public  Works  j 
Department,  should  appropriately  be  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Mines  and  Geology.  This  step  involved  the  amendment  of  the 
Ordinance,  and  it  was  recommended  that  the  opportunity  should  be 
taken  to  make  further  amendments  aimed  at  the  closer  control  of 
explosives.  The  Explosives  (Amendment)  Ordinance,  1953,  achieves 
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the  above  objects.  Section  2  amends  the  definition  of  “danger  building” 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  reference  to  rules,  and  to  enable  a  licence 
or  certificate  to  show  what  parts  of  factory  and  magazine  buildings 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  danger  buildings.  Sections  4,  5,  6,  10,  17 
and  (in  part)  20,  inclusive,  increase  certain  penalties  of  the  principal 
Ordinance.  Section  8  of  the  principal  Ordinance  provided  that  a 
dealer  in  explosives  must  be  licensed  to  carry  on  that  occupation.  It 
was  considered  necessary,  however,  that  individual  purchases  and  sales 
of  blasting  materials  should  be  controlled  and  recorded,  and  section  6 
of  the  Ordinance  accordingly  inserts  a  new  section  8a  in  the  principal 
Ordinance  to  prohibit  the  purchase  or  sale  of  these  materials  except 
under  permit  issued  to  the  purchaser.  Section  18  substitutes  a  more 
comprehensive  section  for  section  26  of  the  principal  Ordinance, 
giving  an  inspector  power  to  confiscate  explosives  or  require  an 
alteration  in  the  method  of  work,  or  both,  where  explosives  are  found 
on  inspection  to  be  used  or  stored  dangerously.  The  section  also 
provides  for  appeal  against  the  inspector’s  action,  in  the  first  place 
to  the  chief  inspector  of  explosives,  and  finally  to  the  Governor  in 
Council.  Section  21  provides  that  all  licences  and  permits  shall  expire 
annually,  thus  allowing  for  close  control  of  explosives  and 
consequently  for  greater  security. 

No.  31. — The  Guarantee  {High  Commission  Railways  and 
Harbours  Loans)  Ordinance,  1953. — By  Cap.  14  of  the  High  Commis¬ 
sion  Acts  the  East  Africa  High  Commission  is  authorized  to 
raise  a  loan  of  £3^  million,  and  by  Act  No.  7  of  1952,  a  further 
loan  of  £32|  million,  for  certain  purposes  of  the  East  African 
Railways  and  Harbours  Administration  specified  in  these  Acts. 
In  order  to  provide  security  for  investors  it  is  essential  that  the 
repayment  of  the  loans  should  be  guaranteed  by  each  of  the  three 
Territories  concerned,  the  guarantee  being  for  an  amount  greater  than 
the  authorized  amounts  of  the  loans  to  allow  for  the  possibility  of 
the  loans  being  issued  at  a  discount.  Accordingly,  the  Ordinance 
guarantees  the  payment,  out  of  the  general  revenues  and  funds  of  the 
Colony,  of  the  principal  and  interest  and  other  charges  on  any  loan 
or  loans  raised  by  the  High  Commission  under  the  authority  of  these 
Acts  to  the  extent  to  which  such  moneys  are  not  paid  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  Railways  and  Harbours  Fund  maintained  under  the  provisions 
of  section  22  of  the  East  African  (Railways  and  Harbours)  Act.  The 
guarantee  of  the  principal  of  such  loans  is  expressly  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  £37^  million.  Both  Acts  empower  the  High  Commission 
to  raise  loans  thereby  authorized  from  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  and  accordingly  guarantees  repay¬ 
ment  to  the  United  Kingdom  Treasury  of  any  sum  so  raised;  further 
under  Act  No.  7  of  1952  the  High  Commission  is  empowered  to 
raise  any  portion  of  the  loan  thereby  authorized  by  means  of  advances 
from  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  out  of  credit  provided 
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by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  set  up  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  accordingly  the  Ordinance  also  guarantees  repay¬ 
ment  to  the  United  Kingdom  Government  of  any  moneys  so  raised. 

No.  32. — The  Guarantee  ( High  Commission  Posts  and  Telecom¬ 
munications  Loan )  Ordinance,  1953. — By  Act  No.  9  of  1953  the  East 
Africa  High  Commission  is  authorized  to  raise  a  loan  of  £6  million 
for  certain  purposes  of  the  East  African  Posts  and  Telecommunications 
Administration  specified  in  that  Act.  In  order  to  provide  security  for 
investors  it  is  essential  that  the  repayment  of  the  loan  should  be 
guaranteed  by  each  of  the  three  territories  concerned,  the  guarantee 
being  for  an  amount  greater  than  the  authorized  amount  of  the  loan 
to  allow  for  the  possibility  of  the  loans  being  issued  at  a  discount. 
Accordingly  the  Ordinance  is  designed,  on  the  lines  of  previous 
Ordinances,  to  guarantee  the  payment,  out  of  the  general  revenues  and 
funds  of  the  Colony,  of  the  principal  and  interest  and  other  charges 
on  any  loan  raised  by  the  High  Commission  under  the  authority  of 
Act  No.  9  of  1953  to  the  extent  to  which  such  moneys  are  not  paid 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  Posts  and  Telecommunications  Fund  maintained 
under  the  provisions  of  section  97  of  the  East  African  Posts  and 
Telecommunications  Act.  The  guarantee  of  the  principal  of  any  such 
loan  is  expressly  limited  to  a  maximum  of  £6y  million.  The  Act  No.  9 
of  1953  empowers  the  High  Commission  to  raise  the  loan  thereby 
authorized  from  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  and  accordingly  the  Ordinance  guarantees  repayment  to 
the  United  Kingdom  Treasury  of  any  sums  so  raised. 

No.  33. — The  Interpretation  and  General  Clauses  {Amendment) 
Ordinance,  1953. — The  Ordinance  amends  the  Interpretation  and 
General  Clauses  Ordinance  (Cap.  1)  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
principal  Ordinance)  to  effect  a  number  of  improvements  which  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared  to  be  desirable.  Section  4  inserts  a  new 
section  in  the  principal  Ordinance  to  overcome  the  difficulty  created 
when  the  substantive  holder  of  a  Government  office  is  on  leave  pending 
retirement.  Section  6  inserts  a  new  section — section  26b — to  empower 
the  Governor,  in  the  absence  of  the  Member  of  Executive  Council,  or 
his  inability  to  act,  to  appoint  another  Member  to  exercise  any  rule- 
making  powers  vested  in  the  former.  Section  7,  which  inserts  a  new 
section  32a,  ensures  that  when  the  names  or  boundaries  of  administra¬ 
tive  areas  are  altered  any  reference  in  any  law  or  other  legal  instrument 
to  such  place  shall  not,  unless  otherwise  intended,  be  affected  by  the 
change. 

No.  34. — The  Oil  Production  ( Amendment )  Ordinance,  1953. — 
In  view  of  possible  development  in  the  way  of  exploration  for  oil  in 
the  Colony  and  Protectorate  it  was  considered  necessary  to  remove 
defects  in  the  existing  law,  which  is  contained  in  the  Oil  Production  ; 
Ordinance  (Cap.  171)  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  principal : 
Ordinance),  particularly  in  regard  to  the  various  descriptions  of  land  i 
which  should  be  excluded  from  oil  exploration,  prospecting  and  i 
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mining  or  otherwise  safeguarded.  Accordingly  the  major  amendments 
effected  by  the  Oil  Production  (Amendment)  Ordinance,  1953,  to  the 
principal  Ordinance  are  as  follows — Section  5  replaces  section  3  of 
the  principal  Ordinance  which  was  ambiguous;  paragraph  ( g )  of  the 
old  section,  whilst  purporting  to  authorize  prospecting  and  mining  on 
private  land  on  payment  of  compensation,  was  inadequate  to  achieve 
that  purpose;  further,  it  was  considered  unnecessary  to  exclude 
entirely  from  exploration,  prospecting  and  mining  all  the  descriptions 
of  land  mentioned  in  the  section,  having  regard  to  modern  methods  of 
drilling  for  oil.  Sub-section  (1)  of  the  new  section  extends  the  provisions 
of  the  Ordinance  to  include  the  sea  bed  and  sub-soil  thereof  and 
proceeds  to  differentiate  between  those  descriptions  of  land,  specified 
in  paragraph  (a)  of  sub-section  (2),  of  which  both  the  surface  and 
sub-soil  is  provisionally  excluded  from  exploration,  prospecting  or 
mining  and  those  descriptions  of  land,  specified  in  paragraph  (b)  of 
the  sub-section,  of  which  only  the  surface  is  so  excluded;  overriding 
powers  are  conferred  upon  the  Governor  by  sub-section  (3)  of  the 
section  but  except  in  so  far  as  those  powers  are  exercised  the  provisions 
of  sub-section  (2)  will  prevail  and  be  deemed  to  form  part  of  every 
licence  and  lease.  Section  6  inserts  new  sections  3a  and  3b  in  the 
principal  Ordinance.  The  new  section  3a  provides  for  notices  of 
intention  to  operate  on  private  land,  and  the  new  section  3b  makes 
more  adequate  and  workable  provision  for  compensation  to  owners 
and  occupiers  of  private  land  than  exists  at  present;  the  amount  of 
any  compensation  payable  is,  if  desired,  in  the  case  of  an  African, 
a  Somali  or  an  Arab,  determinable  by  the  District  Commissioner, 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  Court,  and  in  any  other  case  is  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Court.  Section  8  amends  section  8  of  the  principal 
Ordinance  which  section  deals  with  Her  Majesty’s  Government’s  right 
of  pre-emption  in  respect  of  oil,  etc.,  won  under  any  licence  or  lease. 
The  section  substitutes  the  Governor  for  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
so  as  to  make  it  clear  that  the  right  is  one  exercisable  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Colony  and  introduces  the  qualification  (regarded  as 
reasonable  in  present  circumstances)  that  the  right  only  arises  in  case 
of  war  or  national  emergency. 

No.  35. — The  Land  Acquisition  ( Mombasa  Oil  Refinery)  Ordin¬ 
ance,  1953. — The  Ordinance  will,  on  the  appointed  day,  effect  the 
'vesting  in  the  Crown  of  certain  lands  in  the  Coast  Province,  subject 
ito  payment  of  compensation  therefor,  and  authorize  the  Governor  to 
I  grant  a  lease  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  the  construction  of  an  oil 
I  refinery  and  ancillary  works,  and  for  purposes  connected  therewith 
land  incidental  thereto. 

No.  36. — The  Audit  ( Amendment )  Ordinance,  1953. — Hitherto 
the  Colony’s  fiscal  year  has  coincided  with  the  calendar  year,  that  is 
to  say,  the  twelve  months  ending  on  31st  December,  but  it  has  now 
been  agreed  by  the  Governments  of  Kenya,  Uganda  and  Tanganyika 
that  in  future  the  Government  fiscal  year  in  each  territory  should  be 
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twelve  months  ending  on  30th  June  and  that  this  alteration  should 
come  into  effect  as  from  the  1st  July,  1954.  This  Ordinance  amends 
the  Audit  Ordinance,  1952,  accordingly. 

No.  37. — The  African  District  Councils  ( Amendment )  Ordinance, 
1953. — The  Ordinance  amends  the  African  District  Councils 
Ordinance,  1950  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  principal  Ordinance) 
in  certain  respects,  the  most  important  amendments  being  contained 
in  sections  3  and  4.  The  Government,  having  examined  methods  of 
assisting  African  traders,  concluded  that  power  should  be  available  to 
afford  financial  assistance  to  Africans  for  trading  purposes  either  by 
the  establishment  of  Joint  Boards  or  by  African  District  Councils 
acting  independently  with  the  approval  of  the  Member.  As  the  law 
stood  African  District  Councils  had  no  powers  in  this  respect. 
Accordingly  section  4  amends  section  21  of  the  principal  Ordinance 
to  enable  such  Councils  to  act  either  on  their  own  behalf  or  jointly 
with  the  Government  in  making  or  guaranteeing  loans  to,  or  guarantee¬ 
ing  credit  afforded  to,  Africans  for  such  purposes  and  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  Member  may  approve.  Section  3  introduces  a  new 
section  19a  into  the  principal  Ordinance  for  enabling  the  Governor 
where  an  African  District  Council  is  desirous  of  acting  jointly  with 
the  Government  in  the  manner  above  described  to  establish  a  Joint 
Board  which  would  be  a  body  corporate  empowered  to  administer  any 
fund  subscribed  jointly  by  the  Council  and  the  Government  for  the 
foregoing  purposes. 

No.  38. — The  Customs  Tariff  (Amendment)  (No.  2)  Ordinance, 
1953. — It  was  considered  desirable  for  the  improvement  of  the  African 
information  and  education  services  to  encourage  facilities  for  the 
reception  of  radio  broadcasting  by  every  means.  The  Ordinance  there¬ 
fore  removes  any  hindrance  arising  from  customs  duties  to  the 
importation  of  inexpensive  wireless  receivers. 

No.  39. — The  Traffic  Ordinance,  1953. — -The  Traffic  Ordinance 
(Cap.  232)  (now  repealed)  was  enacted  in  1928.  The  present  Ordinance 
amends  and  consolidates  the  law  relating  to  traffic  on  the  roads  to 
bring  it  into  line  with  modern  requirements.  The  Ordinance  is  divided 
into  twelve  Parts.  Part  I  concerns  the  short  title,  interpretation,  appoint¬ 
ment  of  officers  and  classification  of  vehicles.  Part  II  deals  with  the 
registration  of  vehicles.  Section  6  provides  for  the  issue  of  a  registration 
book  in  respect  of  every  registered  vehicle  and  by  section  9  particulars 
of  every  transfer  of  ownership  are  required  to  be  entered  in  the 
registration  book  before  the  vehicle  is  transferred  to  another  owner. 
Under  section  10  no  vehicle  is  to  be  registered  unless  the  licensing 
officer  is  satisfied  that  it  has  been  lawfully  exported  from  its  country  i 
of  origin  or  the  country  in  which  it  was  last  registered,  and  has  been  ; 
lawfully  imported  into  the  Colony.  Part  III  relates  to  the  licensing 
of  vehicles.  Section  17  sets  out  the  conditions  precedent  to  the  issue  i 
of  a  licence,  and  sub-section  (2)  of  the  section  provides  that  before  a 
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vehicle  licence  is  issued  the  applicant  may  be  required  to  produce  a 
certificate  from  an  inspector  that  the  vehicle  conforms  in  all  respects 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  and  rules  in  regard  to  construction 
and  equipment.  Section  23  makes  provision  for  the  issue  of  dealers’ 
general  licences  together  with  identification  plates,  no  single  licence  to 
be  issued  in  respect  of  more  than  one  vehicle  at  a  time.  Part  IV 
contains  provisions  relating  to  the  licensing  of  drivers  of  different 
classes  of  motor  vehicles  and  makes  the  following  important  changes 
in  the  existing  law  (a)  the  existing  certificate  of  competency  is  now 
replaced  by  an  annual  driving  licence  which  will  not,  however,  be 
issued  except  on  proof  of  the  applicant’s  competence  to  drive  a 
vehicle  of  the  class  specified  in  the  licence;  (b)  persons  suffering  from 
certain  diseases  and  disabilities  are  ineligible  for  driving  licences,  and 
power  is  given  to  the  Registrar  to  revoke  a  driving  licence  in  certain 
circumstances;  (c)  provisional  licences  may  be  issued  to  persons  learn¬ 
ing  to  drive;  and  (d)  the  minimum  age  at  which  a  person  may  obtain  a 
driving  licence  is  now  sixteen  years  in  the  case  of  a  motor-cycle  and 
eighteen  years  in  all  other  cases  (except  motor-omnibuses,  the  minimum 
age  for  which  is  twenty-one).  Part  V  deals  with  driving  and  other 
offences  and  imposes  increased  penalties  for  driving  under  the  influence 
of  drink  and  for  reckless  and  careless  driving.  This  Part  also  contains 
provisions  relating  to  condition  of  vehicles  and  limitation  of  loads 
and  makes  it  an  offence  to  tamper  with  a  motor  vehicle  or  to  take  a 
motor  vehicle  without  permission.  Part  VI  provides  for  the  issue  by  a 
Member  of  a  Highway  Code.  Part  VII  contains  provisions  relating 
to  accidents.  Part  VIII  empowers  the  Court  to  disqualify  from  driving 
a  person  convicted  of  an  offence  in  connexion  with  the  driving  of  a 
motor  vehicle.  Parts  IX  and  X  contain  miscellaneous  provisions  relating 
to  roads  and  road  users  other  than  drivers  of  motor  vehicles.  Part  XI 
deals  with  the  licensing  of  public  service  vehicles  and  their  staffs,  and 
regulates  the  use  of  these  vehicles.  Part  XII  provides  for  the  inspection, 
removal  and  detention  of  vehicles  and  for  the  making  of  rules  by  the 
Governor  in  Council  for  giving  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance 
and  in  particular  prescribing  minimum  requirements  regarding  the 
weight  of  goods  and  passengers,  construction  of,  and  equipment  to  be 
carried  by,  motor  vehicles  and  conditions  on  which  motor  vehicle 
licences  outside  the  Colony  may  be  used  within  the  Colony. 

No.  40. — The  Firearms  Ordinance,  1953. — The  Ordinance  repeals 
the  Arms  and  Ammunition  Ordinance  (Cap.  302),  the  structure  of 
which  was  found  in  several  respects  to  be  unsuitable  for  modern 
requirements,  and  provides  in  its  place  a  new  system  of  control  of  arms 
and  ammunition.  The  Ordinance  is  based  in  the  main  on  the  United 
Kingdom  Firearms  Act,  1937,  with  certain  modifications  appropriate 
to  local  circumstances.  The  main  provisions  regarding  possession  of 
firearms  or  ammunition  require  a  firearm  certificate,  valid  for  one 
year  and  renewable  for  like  periods,  to  be  obtained,  though  there  is 
provision  for  temporary  permits,  valid  up  to  three  months  to  be 
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issued.  Exemptions  from  the  necessity  to  hold  a  firearm  certificate 
are  provided  as  in  the  United  Kingdom  Act.  Dealing  in  firearms  or 
ammunition  is  restricted  to  registered  firearms  dealers,  who  are 
subjected  by  the  Ordinance  to  close  control  and  supervision.  The 
Ordinance  also  controls  imports  and  exports  of  firearms  and 
ammunition.  The  Ordinance  places  the  responsibility  for  control  and 
licensing  in  the  hands  of  the  Police,  where,  in  modern  conditions,  it 
belongs,  though  Customs  officers  will  have  certain  functions  to  perform 
in  regard  to  imports  and  exports.  Section  8  gives  power  to  require  the 
production  of  arms  or  ammunition  for  inspection  and/or  distinctive 
marking,  when  application  is  made  for  a  firearm  certificate  or 
temporary  permit  in  lieu  thereof.  Section  9  prohibits  the  manufacture 
of  arms  or  ammunition  save  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government, 
while  sections  10  and  1 1  relate  to  the  production  on  demand  of  firearm 
certificates,  firearms  or  ammunition.  Section  12  to  18  relate  to  dealings 
in,  and  restrictions  on,  sale,  repair,  etc.,  of  firearms  and  ammunition. 
Dealings  are  restricted  to  registered  firearms  dealers,  who  are  to 
maintain  a  register  of  transactions  in  firearms  and  ammunition  and 
are  subjected  to  strict  control  and  supervision.  Section  18  also  contains 
a  provision  requiring  all  persons  having  possession  of  firearms  or 
ammunition  to  keep  them  securely  and  in  safe  custody  and  rendering 
them  liable  to  penalties  for  non-compliance.  Section  19  confers  on 
courts  certain  powers  of  disqualification  in  the  case  of  offences 
committed  by  registered  firearm  dealers.  Section  20  makes  it  an  offence 
to  take  any  firearm  or  ammunition  in  pawn;  and  section  21  regulates 
the  conversion  of  imitation  firearms  into  firearms.  Section  22  requires 
the  loss  of  any  firearm  or  ammunition  to  be  reported  to  the  police. 
Section  23  provides  for  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  licensing  officers 
to  the  Governor,  and  section  24  excludes  from  the  application  of 
sections  4  to  23  air-guns  and  air-pistols  unless  the  same  are  declared 
by  the  Chief  Secretary  to  be  dangerous.  Section  25  contains  a  saving 
in  regard  to  game  licences.  Part  II  of  the  Ordinance  (sections  26  to  35) 
contains  various  provisions  relating  to  specified  types  of  firearms  and 
ammunition,  the  importation,  exportation  and  transportation  of  fire¬ 
arms  and  ammunition  and  certain  prohibitions  relating  to  firearms 
and  ammunition.  Section  26  prohibits  the  possession  or  transfer  of 
certain  undesirable  weapons,  subject  to  exceptions.  Section  26  relates 
to  the  importation  and  exportation  of  firearms  and  ammunition,  and 
requires  permits  for  such  imports  and  exports.  Section  28  provides 
that  the  importation  of  firearms  shall  only  be  permitted  at  specified 
places  and  that  the  removal  of  firearms  from  customs  control  shall  be 
controlled  by  permit.  Section  29  imposes  certain  restrictions  on  the 
removal  and  transportation  of  firearms  and  ammunition  within  the 
Colony;  and  section  30  makes  provision  for  the  transportation  of 
firearms  and  ammunition  in  transit  through  the  Colony.  Section  31 
restricts  the  carriage  of  firearms  and  ammunition  by  native  vessels. 
Section  32  contains  certain  restrictions  and  prohibitions  on  the 
possession  of  firearms  by  young  persons  or  persons  convicted  of  crime 
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and  section  33  makes  it  an  offence  to  be  drunk  or  disorderly  while 
carrying  a  firearm.  Section  34  provides  a  heavy  penalty  for  the  use 
of  firearms  and  ammunition  with  intent  to  resist  or  prevent  arrest  and 
section  35  makes  similar  provision  for  appeals  under  Part  II  as  is 
made  in  section  23  for  appeals  under  Part  I.  Part  III  (sections  36  to 
46)  contains  certain  general  provisions.  Section  36  relates  to  the 
forfeiture  of  firearms  and  ammunition  and  the  cancellation  of  firearms 
certificates  by  a  court  before  whom  a  person  is  convicted.  Section  43 
makes  provision  for  the  reciprocal  recognition  in  the  Colony  of  arms 
licences  issued  in  neighbouring  territories.  Section  44  confers  rule- 
making  powers  on  the  Governor  in  Council  and  section  45  contains 
certain  necessary  savings. 

No.  42.  The  Income  Tax  (Rotes  and  Allowances)  (Amendment) 
Ordinance,  1953. — The  Ordinance  amends  the  Schedule  to  the  Income 
Tax  (Rates  and  Allowances)  Ordinance,  1952,  to  give  effect  to  the 
revisions  of  the  non-resident  primary  and  secondary  allowances. 

No.  44. — The  Specific  Loan  (Colonial  Development  Corporation) 
Ordinance,  1953. — The  Ordinance  authorizes  the  raising  of  a  loan  of 
£2,000,000  from  the  Colonial  Development  Corporation  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Housing  Ordinance,  1953.  Section  7  provides  for  the 
issue  of  bonds  to  the  Corporation  and  for  the  conversion  of  such 
bonds,  when  required  by  the  Corporation,  into  stock  or  other  securities. 


CHAPTER  9:  JUSTICE,  POLICE  AND  PRISONS 

Justice:  System  of  Courts 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1921  the  Kenya  Colony  Order  in  Council, 
1921,  was  promulgated  and  from  that  date  onwards  the  administration 
of  justice  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Courts  established  thereunder. 
The  Courts  of  Justice  comprise  the  Supreme  Court,  established  directly 
under  the  Order  in  Council  with  full  jurisdiction  civil  and  criminal 
over  all  persons  and  all  matters  in  the  Colony  including  Admiralty 
jurisdiction  arising  on  the  high  seas  and  elsewhere,  and  Subordinate 
Courts  constituted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Courts  Ordinance. 

Supreme  Court 


General 

The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  seven  Puisne 
Judges.  The  Court  sits  in  Nairobi  and  Mombasa  continuously  through¬ 
out  the  year  and  Criminal  Sessions  are  held  monthly  at  these  places. 
Circuit  sessions  are  held  every  three  months  at  Kisumu,  Eldoret, 
Nakuru  and  Nyeri  and  at  such  other  places  in  the  Colony  as  the 
circumstances  require.  Appeals  from  the  Supreme  Court  lie  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal  for  Eastern  Africa. 
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Criminal  Jurisdiction 

In  exercise  of  its  original  criminal  jurisdiction  the  Supreme  Court 
sits  to  hear  ad  offences  triable  in  accordance  with  the  First  Schedule 
to  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code,  and  offences  committed  by  Europeans 
and  punishable  with  imprisonment  which  may  exceed  six  months. 
Prior  to  the  trial  by  the  Supreme  Court  a  Preliminary  Enquiry  is  held 
before  a  Magistrate  and  the  depositions  taken  at  that  Enquiry  may,  in 
certain  circumstances,  be  used  in  the  Supreme  Court  trial.  The  Magis¬ 
trate  holding  the  Preliminary  Inquiry  commits  the  accused  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  trial. 

An  appeal  lies  to  the  Supreme  Court  from  all  Subordinate  Courts 
on  a  matter  of  fact  or  law,  but  where  the  convicted  person  has  pleaded 
guilty  an  appeal  lies  against  sentence  only  and  no  appeal  shall  lie  where 
the  subordinate  Court  has  passed  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  month  only  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  Sh.  100  only  or 
of  corporal  punishment  only.  In  the  exercise  of  its  appellate  criminal 
jurisdiction  the  Supreme  Court  sits  with  two  Judges  unless  the  Chief 
Justice  shall  certify  that  the  case  may  be  heard  by  one. 

The  Prerogative  Writs  may  issue  in  accordance  with  the  same  rules 
as  govern  the  issue  of  such  writs  by  the  High  Court  of  Judicature  in 
England. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  the  same  power  to  deal  with  cases  of 
contempt  of  its  authority  as  the  High  Court  in  England  and  this  power 
extends  to  the  upholding  of  the  authority  of  subordinate  Courts. 

The  Supreme  Court  may  act  in  revision  in  all  cases  brought  before 
it  or  cases  in  which  it  acts  of  its  own  volition  and  orders  the  record  of 
any  criminal  proceedings  before  a  subordinate  Court  to  be  called  for. 
Acting  in  its  revisional  jurisdiction  the  Supreme  Court  may  exercise 
any  of  the  powers  conferred  on  it  as  a  Court  of  Appeal.  Revisional 
jurisdiction  may  be  exercised  without  the  parties  being  heard  and  by 
one  Judge  alone. 

Any  person  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  a  subordinate  Court 
may  require  that  Court  to  state  a  case  on  the  grounds  that  the  decision 
was  erroneous  in  point  of  law,  or  in  excess  of  jurisdiction.  A  case 
stated  shall  be  heard  by  not  less  than  two  Judges. 

Under  sections  7,  8,  9  and  16  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code  the 
Supreme  Court  is  required  in  specified  cases,  to  confirm  the  finding 
and  sentence  of  subordinate  Courts  and  in  exercise  of  such  confirma¬ 
tion  jurisdiction  has  the  same  powers  as  in  cases  of  revision. 

A  subordinate  Court  of  the  first  or  second  class  trying  any  person 
being  not  less  than  18  years  of  age  for  any  offence  which  is  punishable 
either  by  that  Court  or  by  the  Supreme  Court  may,  on  convicting  the 
Accused  and  in  specified  circumstances,  commit  him  in  custody  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  sentence.  Upon  such  committal  the  Supreme  Court 
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shall  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  shall  have  power 
to  deal  with  the  offender  in  any  manner  in  which  he  could  have  been 
dealt  with  if  he  had  been  convicted  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Criminal  Procedure 

The  Supreme  Court  when  trying  Europeans  for  murder,  treason 
or  rape,  sits  with  the  aid  of  a  jury  of  twelve  which  has  similar  powers 
and  duties  to  that  of  a  jury  sitting  in  England.  In  lesser  offences  the 
number  of  the  jury  is  reduced  to  five.  When  trying  non-Europeans 
the  Supreme  Court  sits  with  assessors  who  are  asked  for  their  opinion, 
of  the  guilt  or  otherwise  of  the  accused,  but  this  opinion  does  not 
in  any  way  bind  the  Judge.  The  Judge  sums  up  to  the  Assessors,  but 
after  hearing  their  opinion,  delivers  a  complete  judgment  dealing  with 
both  the  facts  and  the  law. 

Civil  Jurisdiction 

The  Supreme  Court  has  unlimited  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  matters 
including  Admiralty  and  Indian  and  Colonial  Divorce  jurisdiction. 
All  applications  and  interlocutory  matters  are  dealt  with  by  the  Judges 
sitting  in  Chambers  or  by  motion  in  open  Court. 

The  Registrar  and  Deputy  Registrars  have  jurisdiction  as  taxing 
masters  taking  accounts  and  in  settling  terms  of  sale  of  immovable 
property.  The  Registrar  also  hears  applications  for  the  grant  of  the 
Registrar's  certificate  under  the  Matrimonial  Causes  Ordinance  and 
the  Indian  and  Colonial  Divorce  Jurisdiction  Act. 

In  the  exercise  of  its  appellate  jurisdiction  the  Supreme  Court 
hears  Appeals  from  all  subordinate  Courts  and  from  various  tribunals 
and  committee  constituted  under  local  Ordinances,  for  example,  Rent 
Control  Boards  and  Immigration  Commktees.  The  Supreme  Court  also 
acts  as  the  confirming  and  sentencing  authority  for  the  Advocates 
Committee  established  under  the  Disciplinary  provisions  of  the 
Advocates  Ordinance. 

Any  person  considering  himself  aggrieved  by  any  decree  or  order 
whether  an  Appeal  is  allowed  or  not  may,  providing  no  appeal  has 
been  preferred,  apply  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  review  and  the 
Supreme  Court  may  make  such  order  as  it  thinks  fit. 

Civil  Procedure 

The  procedure  in  all  civil  matters  is  laid  down  in  the  Civil 
Procedure  Ordinance  and  Rules  made  thereunder  and  in  the  Rules  of 
Court  made  under  section  9  of  the  Kenya  Colony  Order  in  Council, 
1921.  This  procedure  is  subject  to  such  specific  modifications  as  are 
contained  in  Rules  published  under  the  authority  of  Local  Ordinances. 
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Legal  Practitioners 

Legal  Practitioners  are  termed  Advocates  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  all  advocates  are  compulsory  members  of  the  Law  Society  of 
Kenya.  The  qualification  required  is,  generally  speaking,  that  of 
solicitor  or  barrister  in  England  or  a  similar  qualification  in  Scotland, 
Northern  Ireland,  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  the  Dominions  and  Colonies 
of  the  British  Commonwealth.  Twelve  months  residence  in  the  Colony 
since  qualification  is  also  required. 

There  is  no  functional  division  of  members  of  the  Bar  and  all 
advocates  have  equal  rights  of  audience  before  all  Courts  in  the 
Colony.  It  is  now  possible  for  advocates  to  be  appointed  local  Q.C.’s 
but  no  such  appointment  has  yet  been  made. 

Commissioners  for  Oaths  may  be  granted  their  Commissions  by 
the  Chief  Justice  after  two  years  in  practice  as  an  advocate. 

Notaries  Public  may  be  granted  their  Certificate  of  Admission 
by  direction  of  the  Governor  after  five  years  in  practice. 

Subordinate  Courts 

Subordinate  Courts  of  the  Colony  are  created  under  and  by  virtue 
of  the  Courts  Ordinance.  These  Courts  may  be  Magistrates  Courts  I 
or  Muslim  Subordinate  Courts.  The  former  may  be  of  the  First, 
Second  or  Third  Class  and  the  latter  may  be  Liwali’s,  Cadi’s  or  Mudir’s 
Courts. 

Magistrates  Courts 

Subordinate  Courts  of  the  First  Class  are  held  ex  officio  by 
Provincial  Commissioners  and  Resident  Magistrates  and  by  persons 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  published  in  the  Official  Gazette.  The  i 
Second  Class  Courts  are  held  ex  officio  by  District  Commissioners 
and  by  such  other  persons  as  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  published 
in  the  Gazette.  Third  Class  Courts  are  held  ex  officio  by  District 
Officers  and  by  such  other  persons  as  are  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  published  in  the  Gazette.  First  Class  Courts  have  jurisdiction 
within  the  limits  of  the  Province  in  which  they  are  situated;  and  Second 
or  Third  Class  Courts  within  the  limits  of  the  Districts  in  which  they  s 
are  situated. 

Resident  Magistrates  are  normally  qualified  men  who  are  either  j 
barristers  or  solicitors;  other  Magistrates  are  either  Administrative  j 
Officers  or  unpaid  Special  Magistrates.  Resident  Magistrates  Courts 
exist  at  Nairobi,  Mombasa,  Nakuru,  Thika,  Nyeri,  Eldoret,  Kisumu,  i 
Kericho  and  Kisii.  Since  1942  the  Governor  has  appointed  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  Special  Magistrates  and  there  are  now  22  such  : 
Magistrates  holding  Courts  regularly. 
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Muslim  Subordinate  Courts 

The  Muslim  Subordinate  Courts  have  both  Criminal  and  Civil 
jurisdiction  but  are  confined  to  areas  where  the  local  population  is 
predominantly  Mohammedan.  Their  cases  are  subject  to  confirmation 
and  appeal  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  as  Magistrates 
Courts.  Muslim  Subordinate  Courts  are  held  in  the  following  places: _ 

Liwali’s  Courts — Mombasa,  Gazi,  Lamu  and  Malindi. 

Cadi’s  Courts— Mombasa,  Lamu,  Malindi,  Garissa,  Isiolo  and 
Takaungu. 

Mudir’s  Courts — Gazi,  Faza,  Kiyunga,  Muhonumbi,  Takaungu, 
Vanga  and  Withu. 

Criminal  Jurisdiction 

The  Criminal  jurisdiction  of  all  Subordinate  Courts  is  set  out  in 
sections  7,  8,  9  and  10  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code.  In  specified 
cases  Magistrates  in  exercising  their  jurisdiction  are  subject  to  con¬ 
firmation  of  their  finding  and  sentence  by  the  Supreme  Courts  as 
mentioned  in  previous  paragraphs. 

In  addition  by  section  15  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code  the 
Governor  is  empowered  to  confer  upon  any  officer  in  charge  of  a 
Special  District,  holding  a  Subordinate  Court  of  the  First  Class,  power 
to  try  Africans  (including  Somalis  and  Abyssinians)  for  any  offence 
and  to  pass  any  sentence  which  the  Supreme  Court  may  pass.  When 
exercising  Supreme  Court  jurisdiction  the  Magistrate  sits  with 
Assessors. 

The  Northern  Province,  with  the  exception  of  the  West  Suk 
District,  has  been  declared  a  Special  District  and  the  Governor  has 
conferred  upon  the  Provincial  Commissioner  of  the  Province  special 
powers  under  section  15. 

Civil  Jurisdiction 

The  Civil  jurisdiction  of  Subordinate  Courts  is  granted  by  Part  III 
of  the  Courts  Ordinance.  Subordinate  Courts  of  the  First,  Second  and 
Third  Cass  may  exercise  civil  jurisdiction  up  to  a  limit  of  £75,  £50 
and  £25  respectively  except  that  in  the  case  of  First  and  Second  Class 
Courts  the  limit  is  doubled  if  the  defendant  is  an  Arab,  Somali  or 
African  (including  a  Baluchi,  Comoro  Islander  or  Malagasy). 

Muslim  Subordinate  Courts  presided  over  by  Liwalis  have  full 
jurisdiction  over  Arabs,  etc.,  in  all  matters  up  to  a  limit  of  £75.  Cadis 
have  full  jurisdiction  over  Mohammedan  Arabs,  etc.,  in  all  matters 
relating  to  personal  status,  marriage,  inheritance  and  divorce,  and 
within  the  Coast  Districts  over  all  Arabs,  etc.,  in  all  matters  up  to  a 
limit  of  £50.  Mudirs  have  full  jurisdiction  over  Arabs,  etc.,  up  to  a 
limit  of  £25. 
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Mixed  cases,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  defendant  is  an  Arab,  etc., 
and  the  plaintiff  is  not,  may  be  brought  either  in  the  Magistrates 
Court  or  in  the  Muslim  Subordinate  Court  as  the  plaintiff  may  prefer. 

The  Governor  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
grant  increased  Civil  jurisdiction  in  non-African  cases  to  Resident 
Magistrates  up  to  any  sum  not  exceeding  £150.  This  has  now  been 
done  in  the  case  of  Resident  Magistrates  at  Mombasa  and  Kisumu. 
In  addition  to  this  the  Resident  Magistrate,  Kisumu,  has  been  granted 
jurisdiction  under  the  Bankruptcy  Ordinance. 

Magistrates  exercise  appellate  and  original  jurisdiction  in  certain 
Immigration  and  Rent  Control  proceedings. 

African  Courts 

There  are  134  African  Courts,  the  majority  of  them  being  in  the 
native  lands,  although  each  of  the  larger  townships  in  the  settled  areas 
also  has  its  African  Court.  The  African  Court  system  is  regulated  by 
the  African  Courts  Ordinance,  1951,  which  superseded  the  Native 
Tribunals  Ordinance,  1930.  The  Courts  consist  of  benches  of  Elders 
appointed  by  the  Provincial  Commissioner  concerned  and  they  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  Africans  only.  As  far  as  civil  matters  are  concerned 
the  Courts  administer  Native  Customary  Law,  but  they  also  have  a 
fairly  extensive  criminal  jurisdiction.  They  are  empowered  by  the 
African  Courts  Ordinance  to  hear  offences  against  African  District 
Council  By-laws  and  also  breaches  of  Chiefs’  orders  issued  under  the 
Native  Authority  Ordinance.  In  addition  to  this  the  African  Courts 
are  authorized  to  hear  charges  under  a  considerable  number  of  Ordin¬ 
ances  in  accordance  with  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Governor 
under  section  14  of  the  Ordinance.  They  are  able  to  impose  fines  and 
imprisonment,  the  maximum  fine  usually  being  Sh.  500  and  the  maxi¬ 
mum  term  of  imprisonment  six  months,  although  there  are  a  few 
African  Courts  which  have  been  empowered  to  impose  fines  of  up  to 
Sh.  1,000  and  imprisonment  of  up  to  one  year. 

These  Courts  are  supervised  by  Administrative  Officers  who  have 
powers  to  revise  their  decisions  and  to  transfer  cases  when  appropriate 
to  other  Courts.  The  Ordinance  also  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  Provincial  African  Courts  Officers,  who  have  powers  throughout 
their  Provinces  similar  to  those  exercised  by  District  Officers  in  their 
districts.  There  is  also  an  African  Courts  Officer  for  the  Colony  as  a 
whole,  who  is  a  member  of  the  African  Affairs  Branch  in  the  Secre¬ 
tariat.  Until  the  African  Courts  Ordinance  was  enacted  in  1951  the 
Attorney  General  had  been  responsible  for  the  revision  of  all  criminal 
cases  heard  in  Native  Courts,  and  it  was  possible  for  a  few  cases, 
originating  in  the  Native  Courts  to  reach  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal 
by  way  of  case  stated.  The  African  Courts  Ordinance,  however, 
severed  these  links  with  both  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Attorney 
General.  The  Ordinance  provides  for  appeals  to  African  Appeal 
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Courts  and  thereafter,  with  certain  restrictions,  to  District  Officers.  It 
also  established  a  new  Court  named  the  Court  of  Review,  which  is  the 
highest  Court  in  the  African  Court  system.  This  Court  consists  of  a 
Chairman  appointed  by  the  Governor,  who  must  be  a  person  who  has 
held  high  judicial  office,  the  Chief  Native  Commissioner  and  the 
African  Courts  Officer  ex  officio  and  one  African  appointed  by  the 
Governor.  The  decisions  of  this  Court  are  final. 

Probation 

In  regard  to  Probation,  it  was  inevitable  that  close  contact  with, 
and  supervision  of  probationers  would  be  disrupted  in  the  affected 
areas,  and  this  resulted  in  sight  being  lost  of  many  probationers  whose 
progress  had  hitherto  been  satisfactory. 

There  was  a  slight  increase  over  1952  in  the  number  of  Probation 
Orders  made  by  the  Courts.  Throughout  the  Colony  761  persons  were 
p'aced  on  probation,  529  were  adult  orders  and  223  juvenile  orders. 
Seven  adult  females  and  two  juvenile  female  orders  being  made.  Of 
the  707  persons  who  completed  periods  of  probation  under  supervision 
varying  from  six  months  to  three  years,  88  per  cent  terminated 
satisfactorily. 

A  Central  Probation  Committee  was  appointed  early  in  the  year. 
1  he  main  object  of  the  Committee  is  to  supervise  and  control  the 
working  of  the  probation  system  throughout  the  Colony.  The  Chief 
Justice  was  appointed  Chairman  of  this  Committee.  Probation  Case 
Committees  were  also  formed  in  the  districts  to  examine  and  review  the 
work  of  Probation  Officers  in  relation  to  individual  cases.  The  Proba¬ 
tion  Service  has  benefited  by  the  guidance  and  practical  help  given 
by  these  Committees. 

A  Central  Juvenile  Court  to  serve  the  Nairobi  area  was  consti¬ 
tuted  and  sat  for  the  first  time  on  July  4th.  This  advance  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  juveniles  was  the  result  of  many  years  work,  but  has  well 
repaid  the  efforts  made.  During  the  period  July  to  December,  558 
cases  appeared  before  the  Court  and  were  dealt  with  as  follows :  — 


Probation  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  54 

Repatriation  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  144 

Handed  to  parents  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  128 

Discharged  or  acquitted  .  .  .  .  .  .  73 

Fined  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  . .  45 

Probation  Hostel,  Likoni  .  .  .  .  . .  4 

Approved  School,  Dagoretti  .  .  . .  22 

Prison  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  10 

Bound  over  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  3 

Pending  . .  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  75 


Total  .  .  558 


Of  the  558  juveniles  303  were  vagrants. 
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A' Juvenile  Court  was  also  formed  at  Nakuru  and  is  presided 
over  by  the  Mayor,  Alderman  Hardy,  who  was  given  special 
magisterial  powers. 

A  report  on  the  Welfare  of  Children  and  Young  Persons  was 
published  in  1953  by  the  Committee  appointed  on  March  30th,  1946, 
and  reconstituted  on  June  17th,  1950,  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Humphrey  Slade.  Its  recommendations  are  being  considered. 

The  Central  Probation  Committee  considered  proposals  to  under¬ 
take  family  investigation  work  of  Mau  Mau  detainees.  It  was  decided 
to  ask  Government  for  funds  to  provide  an  additional  staff  of  40 
African  Assistant  Probation  Officers  and  two  European  Officers.  The 
necessary  funds  were  made  available  through  the  Emergency  Expendi¬ 
ture  Vote.  Recruiting  of  European  and  African  staff  commenced 
towards  the  end  of  November. 

The  Probation  Service  continues  to  deal  with  a  number  of  matri¬ 
monial  troubles.  Many  of  the  cases  concern  persons  already  on  Proba¬ 
tion.  Reconciliation  methods  have  been  successful  in  some  instances,, 
in  others  the  case  must  be  referred  to  the  Court  for  settlement. 

Applicants  without  legal  representation  find  difficulty  in  filing  a 
case  for  hearing  before  a  Civil  Court.  Few  are  able  to  afford  advocates* 
fees.  The  Law  Society  have  offered  certain  facilities  for  helping  poor 
people  over  this  difficulty.  This  assistance  is  greatly  appreciated. 

By  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  Probation  Services  work  lies 
in  the  Adult  Courts.  Probation  Officers  are  frequently  required  to 
attend  the  Supreme  Court  in  cases  where  by  the  seriousness  of  the  i 
offence  it  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  a  Resident  Magistrate’s  Court. 

The  Appeal  Court  calls  for  a  Probation  Officer’s  report  in  cases 
where  their  Lordships  consider  the  making  of  a  probation  order  more  i 
expedient  than  the  confirmation  of  a  prison  sentence. 

The  full  scope  of  the  work  is  not  yet  reached,  but  the  advantages 
of  a  system  which  can  claim  in  adult  cases  a  90  per  cent  success 
through  methods  of  remedial  treatment  cannot  fail  to  be  recognized. 

Effect  of  the  Emergency 

Supreme  Court 

The  Emergency  has  vastly  increased  the  work  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  that  a  large  number  of  offences  connected  with  the  Emer¬ 
gency  have  been  made  capital  Court.  In  order  to  expedite  the  hearing 
of  cases  the  Emergency  Trials  Regulations  and  the  Emergency  Assize 
Regulations  have  been  brought  into  effect.  The  Emergency  Trials 
Regulations  disposes  of  the  need  for  a  full  preliminary  inquiry  before 
a  Magistrate  but  lists  of  witnesses  and  particulars  of  the  evidence  are 
required  to  be  produced  by  the  Magistrate  before  he  commits  the  case 
for  trial  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
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Under  the  Emergency  Assize  Regulations  trials  may  commence  by 
information  before  an  Emergency  Assize  Court  without  any  previous 
appearance  before  a  Magistrate.  The  Judge  is  required  to  keep  only 
such  notes  of  the  evidence  as  are  necessary  to  satisfy  the  Court  of 
Appeal. 

The  Emergency  Assize  Courts  have  been  held  at  Nairobi,  Nakuru, 
Nyeri,  Embu  and  Thika,  and  Supreme  Court  criminal  trials  dealing 
with  Emergency  cases  have  been  held  at  Naivasha  and  Thomson’s 
Falls.  Additional  Judges  up  to  a  maximum  of  seven  have  been 
employed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Two  Judges  who 
have  previously  held  high  judicial  office  have  been  appointed  to  fill 
two  supernumerary  posts  created  because  of  the  Emergency.  Advocates 
lrom  the  local  Bar  have  from  time  to  time  been  appointed  to  act  as 
Judges  and  sit  in  Courts  of  Emergency  Assize.  The  remaining  acting 
Judges  have  been  appointed  from  amongst  Resident  Magistrates  in 
Kenya  and  Tanganyika. 

During  the  year  Jomo  Kenyatta  the  former  President  of  the  now- 
proscribed  Kenya  African  Union  was  convicted  by  the  Resident 
Magistrate,  Kapenguria,  and  sentenced  to  seven  years’  imprisonment. 
His  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  was  allowed  on  a  point  of  jurisdiction 
but  the  Court  of  Appeal  for  Eastern  Africa  reversed  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  and  the  Privy  Council  refused  leave  to  appeal.  The 
Supreme  Court  then  continued  with  the  hearing  of  the  case  and 
dismissed  Jomo  Kenyatta’s  appeal. 

As  a  result  of  the  Lari  Massacre  a  Special  Court  was  set  up  at 
Githunguri  and  six  mass  trials  were  held  there.  A  total  number  of  277 
accused  persons  were  arraigned  in  the  six  trials,  in  one  of  which  83 
were  tried  together.  Against  52  of  these  persons  nolle  prosequi  were 
entered,  105  were  acquitted,  111  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
death,  seven  were  detained  during  His  Excellency’s  pleasure,  the 
convictions  of  57  were  quashed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  appeals 
are  pending  in  the  case  of  a  further  27,  and  two  died  before  completion 
of  the  trial. 

Subordinate  Courts 

During  the  Emergency  very  substantive  temporary  alterations  to 
the  jurisdiction  and  powers  of  Subordinate  Courts  have  been  effected. 
Resident  Magistrates,  Officers  in  charge  of  Special  Districts  and  other 
selected  Magistrates  have  been  granted  Supreme  Court  powers  under 
section  15  (as  amended)  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code.  Certain 
offences  are  reserved  for  trial  by  the  Supreme  Court  but  in  the  case 
of  Resident  Magistrates  and  Officers  in  charge  of  Special  Districts 
these  reserved  offences  are  confined  to  capital  cases,  attempt  to  murder 
and  attempt  to  murder  by  a  convict. 

Resident  Magistrates  Courts  have  been  opened  at  Thomson’s 
Falls  and  Naivasha  and  the  number  of  out-stations  visited  by  Resident 
Magistrates  has  been  greatly  increased. 
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The  Law  of  the  Colony 

The  enacted  law  of  the  Colony  consists  of  Imperial  Orders  in 
Council  relating  to  the  Colony,  certain  English  and  Indian  Acts 
applied  wholly  or  in  part,  and  Ordinances  of  the  local  legislature  and 
regulations  and  rules  made  thereunder. 

Civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  is  exercised  in  conformity  with  such 
enactments,  and  in  conformity  with  the  common  law  the  doctrines 
of  equity  and  the  statutes  of  general  application  in  force  in  England 
on  the  12th  day  of  August,  1897,  so  far  only  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  Colony  and  its  inhabitants  permit,  and  subject  to  such  qualifi¬ 
cations  as  local  circumstances  render  necessary. 

In  all  civil  and  criminal  cases  to  which  Africans  are  parties,  every 
Court  is  guided  by  native  law  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  and  is  not 
repugnant  to  justice  and  morality  or  inconsistent  with  any  Order  in 
Council,  Ordinance,  regulation  or  rule  made  under  any  Order  in 
Council  or  Ordinance,  and  decides  all  such  cases  according  to  sub¬ 
stantial  justice,  without  undue  regard  to  technicalities  or  procedure. 


Civil  and  Criminal  Cases  Filed  in  Kenya  During  1947-1953  in  Supreme  Court 

and  Resident  Magistrate’s  Courts 


Year 

Courts 

Cases  Filed 

Cases  Pending 

Revenue 

£ 

Civil 

Crim. 

Total 

Civil 

Crim. 

Total 

1947 

Supreme 

1,211 

2,688 

3,899 

753 

158 

911 

1  5 1  502 

Magistrates  .  . 

4,783 

23,359 

28,142 

1,966 

1,012 

2,978 

1948 

Supreme 

1,585 

2,805 

4,390 

718 

125 

843 

V  51  960 

Magistrates  .  . 

7,433 

22,651 

30,084 

3,137 

865 

4,002 

1949 

Supreme 

2,005 

2,471 

4,476 

1,189 

136 

1,325 

\  6^  728 

Magistrates  .  . 

8,316 

31,496 

39,812 

5,040 

1,570 

6,610 

1950 

Supreme 

2,342 

2,690 

5,032 

1,747 

159 

1,906 

\  77  026 

Magistrates  .  . 

10,134 

33,895 

44,029 

6,293 

1,578 

7,781 

1951 

Supreme 

2,858 

2,668 

5,526 

1,979 

213 

2,192 

l  9 1  625 

Magistrates  . . 

10,793 

47,973 

57,766 

8,392 

1,729 

10,121 

1952 

Supreme 

3,188 

1,926 

5,144 

1,893 

52 

1,945 

|  107,497 

Magistrates  .  . 

11,730 

48,025 

59,755 

6,883 

1,619 

8,502 

1953 

Supreme 

5,983 

5,817 

11,800 

3,251 

380 

3,630 

>  112  967 

Magistrates  . . 

21,816 

56,216 

78,032 

6,735 

2,324 

9,059 

Capital  Punishment 

In  1953,  166  persons  were  sentenced  to  death  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Twenty-six  persons  sentenced  in  1952  were  awaiting  the  hearing 
of  appeals  or  the  decision  of  the  Governor  in  Council  at  the  beginning 
of  1953.  Of  this  total  of  192  persons — 

91  were  executed; 

60  were  acquitted  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  for  Eastern  Africa; 
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14  had  their  sentences  commuted  by  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  in  Council  to  varying  terms  of  imprisonment; 

1  died  in  prison; 

26  awaited  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  for  Eastern 
Africa  or  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  in  Council 
on  31st  December,  1953. 

Police 

Organization 

Following  upon  the  declared  State  of  Emergency  which  occurred 
on  the  21st  October,  1952,  when,  as  reported  last  year,  there  was  an 
immediate  increase  in  the  Police  Forces  (Regular  and  Reserve)  and 
Military  Forces  in  the  Colony;  the  year  1953  saw  a  very  large 
expansion  of  the  Police  Force  generally.  This  expansion  occurred 
principally  in  the  Central  and  Rift  Valley  Provinces  and  in  the 
Nairobi  area  of  the  Colony,  where  the  activities  of  Man  Man  gangs 
and  their  passive  supporters  were  prevalent.  In  these  areas  it  became 
necessary  closely  to  police  the  locations  of  the  Kikuyu  Reserve  and 
to  provide  a  buffer  between  those  locations  and  the  Settled  Areas  of 
the  Southern  Rift  Valley  Province  and  the  Man  Man  occupied  forests 
of  the  Aberdares  and  Mount  Kenya. 

During  the  year,  the  Emergency  Company,  which  was  redesig¬ 
nated  the  “General  Service  Unit”,  was  expanded  to  an  establishment 
of  47  Europeans  and  1,058  African  ranks,  thus  enabling  each  area 
and  Province  affected  to  be  provided  with  its  own  mobile  striking 
forces.  Concurrent  with  the  expansion  of  the  uniformed  force,  there 
were  consequent  increases  in  specialized  units,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  Special  Branch,  which  increased  from  a  small  but  efficient 
centralized  Headquarters  in  Nairobi  to  a  greatly  enlarged  and 
strengthened  Headquarters  with  subordinate  formations  at  Provin¬ 
cial  and  Divisional  level  throughout  the  Colony.  The  needs  of 
operational  intelligence  made  necessary  also  the  attachment  at  all 
levels  to  Special  Branch  of  military  intelligence  officers  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  field  of  Field  Intelligence  Assistants  employed  through¬ 
out  the  Kikuyu,  Embu  and  Meru  Reserve  and  in  the  Rift  Valley 
Province.  The  close  integration  of  all  formations  of  Security  Forces 
in  the  troubled  areas,  including  Army,  Police,  Administration  and 
Home  Guard  with  their  intelligence  services,  and  the  R.A.F.  and  the 
K.P.R.  Air  Wing,  was  a  salient  feature  of  the  development  of  the 
Police  during  the  year. 

A  very  great  expansion  of  the  Kenya  Police  Force  during  the 
year  threw  a  great  strain  upon  the  training  facilities  of  the  Force 
and  the  need  urgently  to  place  on  the  ground  in  the  disturbed  areas 
large  forces  of  Police  entailed  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  period 
of  training,  with  the  result  that  a  large  number  of  African  Police 
forming  the  bulk  of  the  increase  of  the  Force  later  needed  further 
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retraining  for  which  provision  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  so  that  they  could  ultimately  take  their  place  in  the  service  of 
the  community  when  more  peaceful  conditions  were  achieved.  At 
the  end  of  1953,  the  organization  of  the  Force  had  expanded  to  35 
police  divisions,  21  sub-divisions  and  187  police  stations,  of  which 
12  divisions,  16  sub-divisions  and  95  police  stations  were  in  the 
African  Reserve  areas. 


Establishment 


Year 

British 

Asians 

Africans 

Superior 

Officers 

Inspect¬ 

orate 

Officers 

Inspect¬ 

orate 

N.C.O.s 

and 

Con¬ 

stables 

Inspect¬ 

orate 

N.C.O.s 

Con¬ 

stables 

1952 

122 

305* 

2 

46 

63 

267 

1,188 

6,097 

1953 

202 

929* 

2 

80 

103 

351 

1,683 

7,844 

♦Includes  11  Women  Inspectors. 


Crime 

With  the  increase  in  Mau  Mau  violence  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  year  and  the  consequent  and  ever-increasing  build-up  of 
Security  Force  activity,  offences  against  property  decreased  during 
the  year  whilst  offences  against  persons  showed  a  considerable 
increase.  As  the  year  progressed,  the  initiative  passed  to  the  Security 
Forces  with  a  resultant  decrease  in  major  Mau  Mau  initiated  inci¬ 
dents.  Throughout  the  year,  Mau  Mau  continued,  by  acts  of  terror¬ 
ism  and  intimidation,  to  bring  the  bulk  of  the  African  population  in 
the  Kikuyu  Land  Unit  and  the  adjacent  Settled  Areas  under  their 
domination,  whilst  Security  Force  efforts  were  concentrated  to  pre¬ 
vent  achievement  of  this  objective.  It  can  thus  be  said  that  at  the 
close  of  1953  the  initiative  gained  earlier  by  Mau  Mau  militant 
action  had  passed  from  the  terrorists  to  the  forces  of  law  and  order. 

One  particular  incident  in  support  of  this  objective  of  mastery 
by  Mau  Mau  over  the  Kikuyu  tribe  must  be  mentioned  and  that  is 
the  Lari  Massacre.  At  about  8.30  p.m.  on  26th  March,  1953,  in 
an  area  known  as  Lari  in  the  Kiambu  district  of  the  Kikuyu 
Reserve,  three  gangs  of  considerable  numbers  attacked  the  homes 
of  loyal  chiefs  and  headmen.  Over  40  huts  were  burnt  to  the  ground 
and  over  100  men,  women  and  children  were  brutally  massacred  and 
burnt  to  death.  Subsequent  investigation  led  to  some  2,000  arrests, 
of  which  342  persons  were  alleged  by  survivors  to  have  taken  part  in 
the  massacre  and  were  prosecuted.  135  were  convicted  of  murder 
and  18  of  lesser  non-capital  offences.  Appeals  against  conviction 
were  allowed  in  58  cases  of  murder. 
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The  year  saw  continued  efforts  by  Mau  Mau  to  obtain  as  many 
precision  firearms  and  ammunition  as  they  could  get,  whilst  by  pro¬ 
paganda  and  prosecution  Government  strove  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
firearms  and  ammunition  to  Mau  Mau.  The  principal  incident  con¬ 
nected  with  Mau  Mau  desperation  to  obtain  firearms  occurred  when 
Mau  Mau  forces  in  the  Aberdares  mounted  a  large-scale  attack  on 
Naivasha  Police  Station  at  10.30  p.m.  on  26th  March,  1953,  when 
three  African  constables  died  in  the  defence  of  the  Police  Station  and 
a  large  quantity  of  firearms  and  ammunition  were  stolen  before  any 
relief  could  be  obtained. 

The  comparative  crime  ffgures  for  1952  and  1953  are  quoted 
below :  — 


Offences  Against  Property — 

1952 

1953 

Nairobi 

.  . 

7,220 

6,603 

Mombasa  .  . 

.  • 

2,074 

1,774 

Remainder  of  Settled  and  Urban 

Areas 

6,636 

5,254 

Total 

15,930 

13,631 

Offences  Against  Persons — 

Nairobi 

•  • 

180 

258 

Mombasa  .  . 

.  . 

89 

104 

Remainder  of  Settled  and  Urban 

Areas 

635 

856 

Total 

904 

1,218 

Other  Specialized  Police  Services 

Operational  necessity  and  Force  expansion  caused  a  great  increase 
in  communications  and  at  the  end  of  1953,  the  Signals  Branch  of  the 
Force  controlled  288  static  wireless  stations  and  156  mobile  wireless 
stations.  The  majority  of  these  stations  were  installed  in  the  Kikuyu 
Reserve  on  the  forest  fringes  and  in  the  Reserve  and  Settled  opera¬ 
tional  areas. 

Fifty-six  “Walkey-Talkey”  sets  were  made  available  for  foot 
patrols  and  seven  H.F.  and  V.Ff.F.  wireless  sets  were  fitted  in  Police 
aircraft,  thus  providing  essential  air-ground  communication  during 
operations.  Wireless  stations  were  also  installed  in  four  prison  deten¬ 
tion  camps  with  a  control  station  in  the  Prison  Services  Headquarters 
at  Nairobi.  Apart  from  radio  telephonic  messages  between  units,  the 
wireless  telegraphy  traffic  handled  by  the  Signals  Branch  during  1953 
amounted  to  370,800  messages  as  compared  with  96,633  in  1952. 
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Transport 

During  the  year  a  centralized  Colony  motor  transport  store  was 
established  whilst  repair  facilities  were  made  available  by  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  workshops  at  Divisional  and  Provincial  Headquarters.  The 
Police  motor  fleet  was  increased  by  292  vehicles,  bringing  the  total 
up  to  742. 


The  Kenya  Police  Reserve 

During  the  year,  the  Reserve  was  fully  integrated  with  the 
Regular  Force  and  took  its  place  within  the  chain  of  command  and 
was  gradually  assimilated  as  part  of  the  Regular  Force.  This  integra¬ 
tion  resulted  in  an  outstanding  improvement  in  the  total  effort  and 
the  Kenya  Police  Reserve  officers  throughout  the  year  rendered  to  the 
Force  excellent  service  both  in  operational  and  in  administrative 
tasks. 


Police  Air  Wing 

The  Police  Air  Wing,  manned  and  operated  by  volunteer  pilots 
of  the  Kenya  Police  Reserve,  was  greatly  expanded  during  the  year  and 
eight  Tri-Pacers  and  one  De  Havilland  Chipmunk  were  brought  into 
service  in  the  operational  areas  and  in  communications.  This  unit 
gave  outstanding  service  both  in  close  support  of  ground  patrols  and 
as  path  finders  for  the  R.A.F.  bombers. 

Inter-Security  Force  Co-operation 

Co-operation  between  the  Armed  Services  and  the  civil  power 
continued  to  increase  with  experience  throughout  the  year,  with  the 
result  that  the  combined  operations  in  the  disturbed  areas  of  Police, 
Army  and  Home  Guard  continually  improved  with  an  ever-increasing 
rate  of  success. 


Tribal  Police 

Each  African  district  has  its  own  force  of  Tribal  Police  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  Tribal  Police  Ordinance  and  maintained  by  the 
Central  Government.  Control  of  these  forces  is  vested  in  the 
Provincial  Administration. 

Owing  to  the  Emergency,  the  number  of  Tribal  Police  in  the 
Colony  was  increased  from  1,152  at  the  end  of  1952  to  2,195  at  the 
end  of  1953. 

Prisons,  Detention  Camps  and  Approved  Schools 

Prisons 

Nine  additional  prisons  and  21  additional  prison  camps  were 
established  during  the  year  under  review,  thus  a  total  of  50  prisons 
and  33  prison  camps  were  maintained  at  31st  December,  1953, 
compared  with  41  prisons  and  12  prison  camps  at  the  end  of  1952. 


A  camp  at  Athi  River  for  persons  detained  under  the  Emergency 
Regulations  which  was  established  in  1952  was  maintained  and  a 
system  of  rehabilitation  introduced  with  beneficial  effect.  A  second 
camp  for  detained  persons  was  opened  during  the  year  on  Manda 
Island,  near  Lamu. 

The  total  number  of  detained  persons  in  custody  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  1,598. 

A  total  of  63,713  (convicted  42,581,  remands  21,132)  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  prison  during  the  year,  as  compared  with  40,535  (convicted 
20,626,  remands  19,909)  in  1952,  an  increase  of  23,178. 

The  daily  average  prison  population  increased  from  9,954  in  1952 
to  20,251  in  1953. 

Included  in  the  21  new  prison  camps  established  during  the  year 
are  two  classified  as  Youthful  Prisoners’  Training  Camps;  these  are 
situated  at  Simba,  in  Machakos  District,  and  Kabianga,  near  Kericho. 

These  camps  were  conducted  along  lines  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  the  Training  Centre  at  Shikusa  in  Nyanza  Province  and  the 
first  Youthful  Prisoners’  Camps  established  at  Kabete  in  1952,  where 
the  system  of  segregation  and  training,  and  all  other  matters  likely  to 
assist  the  process  of  rehabilitation  of  these  youthful  prisoners  is 
carried  out  with  far  greater  hopes  of  success  than  is  possible  at 
any  ordinary  prison. 

During  the  year  four  prisons  and  seven  prison  camps  were 
maintained  exclusively  for  the  accommodation  of  prisoners  con¬ 
victed  of  offences  connected  with  the  Emergency  who,  wherever 
possible,  are  employed  on  work  of  public  importance,  such  as  tsetse 
bush  clearing. 

District  prisons  and  prison  camps  were  utilized  where  prac¬ 
ticable  for  the  reception  of  first  offenders  other  than  those  convicted 
of  offences  under  the  Emergency  Regulations. 

As  in  previous  years,  recidivists  were  as  far  as  possible  segregated 
in  prisons  where  the  main  form  of  employment  was  the  quarrying  of 
stone  for  supply  to  the  public  services.  The  total  output  of  the 
Ngong  River  Prison  Quarry  Camp  is  taken  by  the  East  African  Rail¬ 
ways  and  Harbours  Administration,  who  reimbursed  Government  to 
the  extent  of  £15,897  in  respect  of  the  convict  labour  supplied. 

Convict  labour  almost  exclusively  was  used  during  the  year  on 
the  construction  of  the  new  prisons  at  Kisumu  and  Shimo-la-Tewa 
The  new  prison  at  Kisumu  was  practically  completed  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  old  prison  within  the  township  is  now  used  as  a  remand 
prison  only. 
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Work  on  the  new  prison  at  Shimo-la-Tewa  was  carried  on 
throughout  the  year  and  is  now  almost  half  completed.  Some  540 
convicts  were  serving  sentences  at  this  prison  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 

Industrial  training  in  carpentry,  tailoring,  building,  stone- 
masonry,  brick-making,  rope-making,  mat-making,  boot  and  shoe 
making,  etc.,  was  given  at  the  main  prisons,  although  the  rehabilita¬ 
tive  aspect  of  this  training  is  the  main  consideration,  an  appreciable 
revenue  is  derived  from  production.  This  amounted  to  £150,595  for 
the  year  under  review. 

The  libraries  provided  by  the  African  Library  Services  were  con¬ 
siderably  expanded  during  the  year  and  are  now  located  in  14  prisons. 

A  system  of  radio-telephony  was  introduced  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  and  19  prisons  and  camps  are  now  in  direct  communication 
with  the  Headquarter  offices  at  Nairobi. 

The  Kenya  Discharged  Prisoners’  Aid  Association,  inaugurated 
by  H.E.  the  Governor  in  September,  1952,  commenced  case  work 
and  assisted  prisoners  and  Approved  School  boys  upon  release. 

Detention  Camps — 1953 

Fifty  camps  were  maintained.  Committals  to  these  camps  in¬ 
creased  from  23,166  in  1952  to  32,862  in  1953.  The  daily  average 
number  detained  increased  from  2,475  in  1952  to  3,741  in  1953. 

The  daily  average  number  of  sick  increased  from  40.25  per  cent 
in  1952  to  51.53  per  cent  in  1953. 

The  number  of  deaths  increased  from  6  in  1952  to  24  in  1953. 

The  detainees  are  mostly  minor  offenders  committed  for  such 
offences  as  non-payment  of  tax,  trespass,  etc.,  and  are  generally 
employed  on  public  health  measures.  The  maximum  sentence  is  6 
months. 

Approved  Schools 

The  two  principal  Approved  Schools,  at  Kabete  and  Dagoretti, 
and  the  experimental  section  at  Shikusa  Training  Centre  for  Youthful 
First  Offenders  were  maintained. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  boys  were  received  into  these 
schools  and  87  were  released  after  an  average  period  of  training  of 
approximately  two  and  a  half  years. 

The  system  employed  is  in  many  respects  the  same  as  the  Borstal 
System  in  England  with  emphasis  on  education,  work  training,  and 
character  development. 

Most  of  the  boys  were  from  the  Kikuyu,  Kamba  and  Luo  tribes 
and  ranged  in  age  from  children  of  up  to  14  to  young  persons  of 
14  to  18  years. 
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The  average  age  of  the  school  inmates  was  about  15  years.  This 
variation  in  ages  presented  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  in  proper 
segregation  and  graded  instruction  which,  however,  was  overcome 
by  separate  groupings  within  the  schools;  but  the  position  in  this 
respect  is  not  satisfactory. 

Ten  boys  were  received  for  Mau  Mau  offences;  these,  with 
proper  safeguards  against  their  spreading  subversive  influences,  were 
successfully  treated  in  the  same  way  as  other  inmates. 

In  other  respects  the  State  of  Emergency  necessitated  special 
precautions,  especially  at  night,  which  handicapped  some  of  the  more 
progressive  measures  in  the  schools,  including  evening  instruction  and 
recreation. 

Home  leave  was  nevertheless  granted  in  68  cases  and  the  Nyumka 
ya  Safari  pre-release  system  carried  on  with  good  effect. 

The  schools  continued  to  be  managed  by  resident  European 
officers  with  African  clerical  and  instructional  staff,  and  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Prisons  Department  under  the  Commissioner  of 
Prisons,  who  is  also  Chief  Inspector  of  Approved  Schools,  and  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  who,  amongst  his  foremost  duties,  is  directly 
concerned  with  their  advancement. 

The  Prisons  Department  felt  the  full  impact  of  the  Emergency. 
The  prison  population  rose  from  a  daily  average  of  9,454  in  1952  to 
20,251  in  1953.  Prison  camps  and  extensions  to  existing  prisons  had 
to  be  built.  Extra  European,  Asian  and  African  staff  had  to  be  re¬ 
cruited,  in  the  case  of  European  mainly  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  subordinate  staff  alone  increased  by  108  per  cent.  Newly- 
recruited  staff  and  warders  had  to  be  posted  for  the  minimum  period 
of  training,  but  with  the  loyal  support  of  the  regular  prisons  officers 
of  all  races,  they  acquitted  themselves  well. 

CHAPTER  10:  PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

Electricity 

During  the  year  1953  the  generating  plant  capacity  of  the  East 
African  Power  and  Lighting  Company  Ltd.  was  increased  appreciably 
by  the  completion  of  the  Wanji  Hydro  Electric  Scheme  of  a  capacity 
of  5,000  kW.  and  also  the  commissioning  of  an  extra  unit  in  the  Tana 
Power  Station  developing  2,400  kW.  These  were  the  most  important 
additions,  but  a  further  increase  was  made  by  the  commissioning  of 
a  1,700  kW.  Harland  &  Wolff  unit  at  Nairobi  South. 

Work  was  commenced  on  the  Low  Tana  Hydro  Electric  Scheme 
which  will  give  an  additional  8,000  kW.  in  1955  and  also  on  the 
installation  of  four  further  Harland  &  Wolff  units  developing 
approximately  5,000  kW.  which  will  be  commissioned  in  1954.  Work 
on  the  first  gas  turbine  is  well  advanced. 
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The  maximum  demand  in  Nairobi  continued  to  increase  and 
reached  a  figure  of  just  under  26,000  kW.  Work  on  the  new  trans¬ 
mission  lines  and  10  kV.  ring  mains  progressed  satisfactorily. 

The  Seven  Forks  survey  for  a  development  of  80/100,000  kW. 
was  completed,  and  negotiations  have  been  in  progress  regarding  a 
possible  bulk  supply  from  Uganda. 

In  Mombasa  additional  hydro  power  is  being  obtained  due  to  the 
completion  of  a  further  5,000  kW.  of  hydro  plant  at  Pangani  Falls  in 
Tanganyika.  Plans  have  been  completed  for  two  further  oil  units  for 
Mombasa  and  the  installation  of  a  5,000  kW.  steam  set,  this  latter 
will  be  the  first  unit  in  a  completely  new  power  station. 

Additional  plant  has  also  been  installed  at  Eldoret,  Nakuru, 
Kitale,  Kisumu  and  Nanyuki. 

The  following  Schedule  gives  comparative  figures  for  all  Kenya 
Branches  of  the  East  African  Power  and  Lighting  Company,  Ltd., 
during  1952  and  1953:  — 


Electricity  Supplies ,  Kenya 


Branch 

-  | 

Maximum  Demand 
in  kW. 

Units  Generated 
in  kWh. 

1953 

1952 

1953 

1952 

Nairobi 

25,760 

20,910 

122,001,931 

104,024,450 

Mombasa 

5,090* 

4,650 

23,423,000 

20,242,290 

(includes 

(includes 

12,980,000 

12,144,855 

purchased)* 

purchased)* 

Nakuru 

1,450 

1 ,240 

6,286,000* 

5,363,807 

Eldoret 

780* 

680 

3,852,000* 

3,512,962 

Kisumu 

860 

680 

3,856,900 

3,094,010 

Kitale 

344 

300 

1,420,715 

1,019,585 

Nanyuki 

211* 

164 

687,000 

489,151 

Total  . . 

34,495 

i  28,624 

161,527,546 

137,746,255 

1 

1 

♦Estimated.  Returns  received  up  to  November  only. 


Nyeri  Electricity  Undertaking 

This  undertaking  is  operated  by  the  Government.  During  the  year 
the  results  of  the  improvements  carried  out  in  1952  began  to  appear, 
and  their  effect  was  further  enhanced  by  a  number  of  new  permanent 
connections  carried  out  early  in  that  year. 
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Unfortunately,  the  Undertaking  has  been  somewhat  embarrassed 
by  a  large  number  of  temporary  connections  required  by  the  emer¬ 
gency  forces  which,  whilst  reflecting  favourably  upon  the  revenue  of 
the  Undertaking,  are  now  likely  to  prevent  further  new  permanent 
connections  being  given. 

Work  started  on  a  new  power  station,  which  is  expected  to  be  in 
commission  in  early  1955,  but  the  installed  plant  capacity  remained 
at  555  kW. 

The  maximum  demand  on  the  Undertaking  rose  by  68  per  cent 
to  437  kW.,  the  number  of  units  sold  monthly  rose  by  71  per  cent  to 
136,446  in  December,  and  the  revenue  from  sales  of  electricity  rose  by 
74  per  cent  to  £16,500  for  the  year  1953. 

The  Undertaking  generated  1.65  million  units,  of  which  72,000 
were  used  on  works  and  1.23  million  sold  through  meters.  After 
making  due  allowance  for  units  sold  without  meters,  by  contract  tariffs, 
the  transmission  and  distribution  efficiency  was  found  to  be  in  the 
region  of  89  per  cent. 

Tn  addition  to  the  above,  a  considerable  amount  of  electrical 
installation  work,  costing  over  £48,000,  was  carried  out  by  the  Public 
Works  Department,  including  that  required  in  Government  buildings 
under  construction  such  as  Parliament  Buildings,  Central  Government 
Offices  and  Treasury.  The  Department  was  also  responsible  for  a  large 
electrical  development  programme  for  the  Military  Authorities  costing 
over  £11,000,  which  was  somewhat  disrupted  by  their  demands  for 
temporary  facilities  necesitated  by  the  Emergency  and  entailing  an 
expenditure  of  some  £13,500. 

Investigations  were  carried  out  and  costs  and  revenue  estimates 
were  prepared  by  the  Public  Works  Department  for  a  number  of 
small  townships,  the  development  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Administration,  would  be  accelerated  by  the  introduction  of  a  supply 
of  electricity. 


Water  Supplies 

The  construction  of  the  new  pipeline  from  Mzima  Springs  to 
Mombasa  has  been  started. 

During  the  year  17  new  water  supplies  were  constructed  in 
connexion  with  the  Emergency  and  two  new  public  water  supplies 
brought  into  operation. 

The  drainage  section  completed  designs  for  work  estimated  to 
cost  £291,000  and  supervised  work  executed  valued  at  £147,000. 
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CHAPTER  11:  COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping 


The  figures  of  cargo,  shipping  and  passengers  handled  at  the  Port 
of  Mombasa  during  1953,  with  comparative  particulars  for  1952,  are 
set  out  below,  but  are  still  subject  to  final  audit :  — 


(a)  Tonnage  of  Cargo 

Imports 

General  Cargo  (including  Military) 

Coal  . 

Bulk  Oil 

1953 

Tons 

1,069,914 

12,554 

788,893 

7952 

Tons 

991,430 

10,118 

827,900 

Total 

1,871,361 

1,829,448 

Exports 

General  Cargo  (including  Military) 
Bunker  Coal 

Bunker  and  Bulk  Oil 

752,958 

3,184 

134,746 

890,453 

6,329 

155,463 

Total 

890,888 

1,052,245 

Transhipment  (inward  and  out¬ 
ward) 

25,324 

27,757 

Total  tonnage 

2,787,573 

2,909,450 

( b )  Number  of  ships  entered 

Net  Registered  Tonnage 

(c)  Passengers — embarked  and  disembarked 

1,021 

3,341,961 

80,052 

917 

3,037,239 

66,882 

Imports,  which  were  under  Phasing  Control  throughout  the  year, 
showed  an  increase  of  over  2  per  cent.  General  cargo  exhibited  little 
change  in  volume  except  that  the  importation  of  some  35,000  tons  of 
grain  to  meet  local  food  shortages  displaced  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  merchandise.  Cement  and  clinker  increased  by  38,000  tons  and 
oil  imports  fell  by  some  40,000  tons.  Imports  of  railway  material  rose 
by  46,000  tons.  Tonnages  being  limited  by  the  Phasing  Scheme  to  the 
capacity  of  port  and  railway,  congestion  was  avoided  and  there  was 
no  delay  to  shipping  for  the  first  half  of  the  year :  in  the  second  half, 
delay  amounted  to  an  average  of  only  1.38  days  per  vessel. 

Export  tonnages  generally  were  at  a  lower  level  than  in  1952  by 
15£  per  cent.  The  drop  reflects  the  effects  of  the  Emergency  and 
drought  conditions.  Timber  exports  fell  by  30  per  cent  and  grain 
exports  by  50  per  cent;  cotton  and  soda  exports  were  also  down. 


Construction  of  the  two  new  deepwater  berths  Nos.  8  and  9  has 
begun  to  make  progress  and  completion  is  expected  by  the  middle  of 
1955 :  a  third  new  berth  is  being  planned  at  Kipevu,  on  the  mainland, 
with  a  new  access  railway,  from  the  main  line  at  Changamwe,  to  serve 
it.  The  extension  of  the  lighterage  wharf,  provided  with  eight  stub-head 
jetties,  is  well  in  hand  and  will  be  used  initially  for  the  reception  and 
assembly  of  new  freight  rolling-stock  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
interference  with  normal  cargo  being  thus  obviated.  Additional  stack¬ 
ing  areas  and  storage  sheds  will  be  ready  for  service  shortly  and  work 
has  just  begun  on  the  building  of  a  new  dockyard  for  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of  the  Administration’s  own  craft. 

Railways 

Public  tonnage  moved  over  the  Kenya /Uganda  Section  and  the 
Tanga  Line  during  1953  amounted  to  approximately  3,363,000  tons 
compared  with  just  under  3  million  tons  in  1952.  Ton-miles  increased 
by  approximately  2.75  per  cent.  Rail  clearances  from  Kilindini  and 
Mombasa  totalled  1,276,600  tons,  a  12  per  cent  advance  on  the  volume 
cleared  during  the  previous  year.  The  greater  percentage  increase  in 
the  rail  lift  compared  with  the  percentage  increase  in  imports  into  the 
port  is  attributable  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  imports  being  fast- 
moving  commodities  like  grain  and  cement  and  to  stocks  of 
merchandise  being  cleared  from  storage  at  the  coast. 

Train  services  were  disrupted  over  the  first  half  of  1953  by  the 
repatriation  of  Wakikuyu  and  their  belongings;  and  in  October,  as 
a  result  of  the  slow  delivery  of  locomotives  and  rolling-stock,  the 
effects  of  the  Emergency  and  extensive  track  relaying  operations,  it 
was  found  necessary  for  passenger  services  to  be  curtailed.  Conditions 
adversely  affected  normal  third-class  passenger  travel  and  the  numbers 
carried  on  the  combined  Kenya/ Uganda  and  Tanga  Sections  declined 
by  12  per  cent  to  approximately  4,477,500. 

Extensive  new  works  were  carried  out  during  the  year  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  railway.  Four  new  crossing  stations  were  opened 
between  Mombasa  and  Nairobi  and  one  between  Nairobi  and  Nakuru. 
Work  is  in  progress  on  a  further  six  crossing  stations  between 
Mombasa  and  Nairobi,  and  on  the  extension  of  crossing  loops  to 
accommodate  the  longer  trains  which  the  new  and  more  powerful 
Garratt  locomotives  on  order  will  haul.  Heavier  section  rail  is  being 
introduced  between  Mombasa  and  Nairobi,  Eldoret  and  Tororo,  and 
on  the  Kisumu  Branch.  A  new  goods  shed  was  practically  completed 
at  Nakuru  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  is  four  times  the  size  of  the 
existing  shed.  Plans  were  developed  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
Nairobi  Goods  Depot,  and  many  others  on  the  line,  in  1954.  Good 
progress  was  maintained  with  schemes  to  enlarge  the  principal 
marshalling  yards  at  Mombasa  and  Nairobi.  New  single-line  train 
working  instruments  were  installed  on  the  main  line  and  the  Kisumu 
branch. 
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Delivery  at  Mombasa  is  now  beginning  of  the  first  locomotives 
and  goods  wagons  of  the  £18  million  programme  of  orders  for  new 
equipment  placed  in  the  United  Kingdom  over  the  last  three  years.  The 
advent  of  this  new  stock,  together  with  the  development  works  being 
undertaken,  should  have  increased  the  capacity  of  the  Mombasa- 
Nairobi  line  appreciably  by  the  end  of  1954,  with  a  beneficial  effect  on 
the  degree  of  restriction  still  required  on  imports  through  Mombasa. 
New  lightweight  first-class  passenger  coaches  and  additional  second- 
and  third-class  vehicles  are  also  due  during  the  next  twelve  months. 

Inland  Waterways 

Preparations  have  begun  for  the  local  building  at  Kisumu  cf 
lighters  for  the  Lake  Victoria  and  other  services  and  of  three  additional 
vessels  for  launch  working.  Plans  have  also  been  prepared  for  a  new 
passenger  and  cargo  vessel  of  approximately  1,500  tons  displacement 
for  Lake  Victoria,  and  the  order  for  this  is  expected  to  be  placed  ini 
1 954. 

Roads 

The  Road  Fund  Revenue  and  Expenditure  figures  during  the 
year  were  as  follows,  the  corresponding  figures  for  1952  being  shown 
in  brackets :  — 

Non-recurrent 

Revenue  .  .  £840,310  (£750,027).  Expenditure  .  .  £674,225 : 

(£787,046) 

Recurrent 

Revenue  .  .  £925,295  (£806,689).  Expenditure  .  .  £903,901 

(£815,711) 

Vehicle  licences  were  increased  with  effect  from  1st  January,  1953, 
and  statutory  revenue  to  the  Board  Fund  Recurrent  Account  under 
this  head  increased  from  £315,378  in  1952  to  £382,227  in  1953.  This 
increase  was,  however,  partly  offset  by  a  reduction  of  £24,208  in  the 
revenue  from  petrol  consumption  tax,  which  indicated  less  motoring 
by  the  general  public  in  the  operational  areas  owing  to  the  Mau  Mau 
Emergency.  On  the  other  hand,  roads  in  those  areas  were  subjected 
to  exceptionally  heavy  traffic  by  military  and  other  security  transport, 
and  deterioration  was  inevitable.  In  the  areas  of  the  Colony  less 
affected  by  the  Emergency  there  was  steady  progress  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  roads. 

During  the  year  a  special  team  appointed  by  the  Road  Authority 
made  a  fact-finding  survey  of  roads  in  African  areas,  this  being  the 
first  comprehensive  survey  of  its  kind.  Much  valuable  data  was 
collected,  and  it  became  possible  to  obtain  a  clear-cut  view  of  the  vast 
problem  which  the  development  and  maintenance  of  these  roads 
presents  in  the  face  of  the  limited  funds  available  to  the  Authority. 
The  Report  records  that  there  are  in  African  areas  approximately 
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1,749  miles  of  secondary  roads;  6,042  miles  of  classified  minor  roads 
and  2,429  miles  of  administrative  roads  apart  from  an  appreciable 
mileage  of  unclassified  minor  roads.  The  traffic  usage  on  all  these  roads 
is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  Colony.  In  the  rest  of 
the  Colony  (including  towns)  there  are  approximately  5,500  miles  of 
primary  and  secondary  roads,  of  which  473  are  bitumen  surfaced  and, 
in  addition,  there  are  approximately  6,476  miles  in  the  Northern 
Frontier  Province,  of  which  2,200  are  not  open  to  the  public. 

The  Public  Works  Department  continued  the  programme  of 
development  of  the  Colony’s  main  trunk  roads;  further  work  being 
done,  particularly  on  the  Nairobi-Mombasa  Road,  the  new  road  to 
Uganda  (via  Eldoret)  and  the  new  35  miles  stretch  between  Thika  and 
Sagana  on  the  Nairobi  to  Nanyuki  Road,  which  was  nearing  com¬ 
pletion  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Valuable  secondary  road  development 
was  also  carried  out  by  European  County  and  District  Councils  and 
Municipalities. 


Vehicles  Licensed 

1953 

All  motor-cars 

20,557 

Utilities,  panel  vans,  pick-ups,  etc. 

11,308 

Motor  lorries,  trucks  and  heavy  vans 

9,016 

Omnibuses  and  coaches 

751 

Motor-cycles 

1,576 

Miscellaneous 

2,412 

Total  .  .  45,620 


Air  Transport 

Kenya  was  served  by  the  following  airlines  during  1953:  — 
{a)  Scheduled  Trunk  Route  Services — 


B.O.A.C . 

* 

Air  India 
S.A.A. 

Air  France 

Airwork  Ltd.  Hunting 
Air  Transport 
Scandinavian  Airlines  .  . 
El  A1  Israel  Airlines 

( b )  Regional  Scheduled  Services- 

B. O.A.C . 

Aden  Airways 

C. A.A. 

Ethiopian  Airlines 
E.A.A.C. 

S.A.B.E.N.A. 

S.A.A. 


London-Nairobi 

Bombay-Aden-Nairobi 

Johannesburg-Nairobi-London 

Madagascar-Nairobi-Paris 

London-Nairobi 

Europe-Nairobi-Johannesburg 

Lydda-Nairobi-Johannesburg 

Nairobi- Aden-Cairo 
Aden-Hargeisha-Mogadiscio- 
Nairobi 

Salisbury-Nairobi 
Nairobi-Addis  Ababa 
Nairobi-Mocambique-Durban 
Na  irobi-Costermansville 
I  ohannesburg-Nairobi-Cairo 
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A  feature  of  the  year  was  the  introduction  of  tourist  services  by 
many  of  the  principal  airlines.  B.O.A.C.  replaced  their  Hermes  aircraft 
with  Argonauts  on  their  service  to  Eastleigh  (Nairobi),  while  their 
Comet  service  to  South  Africa  continued  to  pass  through  Entebbe. 

Construction  of  a  new  international  airport  at  Nairobi  was  begun 
at  Embakasi,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  completed  in  1956.  This 
airport  will  be  one  of  the  most  advantageously  sited  airports  in  the 
world. 

During  the  year  a  new  terminal  building  was  completed  at  Nairobi 
West  Airport,  which  will  serve  as  a  satellite  aerodrome  for  light 
aircraft  when  the  Embakasi  Airport  is  opened.  Terminal  facilities  at 
Mombasa  Airport  were  also  considerably  improved.  A  new  aerodrome 
was  constructed  at  Kericho  but  was  not  ready  for  use  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

There  were  nine  notifiable  flying  accidents  in  Kenya  in  1953  but 
no  casualties. 


Aerodromes  in  Kenya  in  1953  were:  — 


Elevation 

Dimensions 

Name 

Ft.  AMSL. 

Ft. 

Class 

1.  Amboseli 

#  . 

3,500 

4,500 

P. 

2.  Banya 

•  • 

1,240 

3,600 

G.M. 

3,000 

3.  Buna 

.  # 

2,500 

3,000* 

G.M. 

3,000 

4.  Derkali 

,  , 

3,000 

2,700 

G.M. 

5.  Eldoret 

,  , 

7,050 

4,500 

G. 

6.  El  Wak 

1,300 

2,700 

G.M. 

7.  Fort  Ternan 

,  , 

4,700 

3,000 

E.P. 

4,200 

4,800 

8.  Garissa 

•  . 

400 

3,000 

G 

9.  Hogitcho  (Marsabit) 

3,000 

4,500 

G.M. 

10.  Ileret 

1,600 

5,280 

G.M. 

3,000 

11.  Isiolo 

•  , 

3,336 

4,800 

G. 

3,000 

12.  Kagio 

•  • 

4.000 

3,000 

E.M. 

13.  Kericho 

•  • 

6,500 

3,600 

G. 

14.  Kisima 

•  • 

5,900 

3,000* 

G.M. 

3,000 

15.  Kisumu 

•  • 

3,780 

6,000 

C.G. 

16.  Kitale 

•  • 

6,250 

5,400 

G. 

Elevation 

Dimensions 

Name 

Ft.  AMSL. 

Ft. 

Class 

17. 

Kitui 

3,790 

2,700 

G.M. 

18. 

Laisamis 

2,000 

2,400 

G.M. 

19. 

Laitokitok 

4,500 

3,000 

G.M. 

20. 

Lamu 

25 

2,100 

G.M. 

21. 

Lodwar 

1,700 

3,600 

G.M. 

22. 

Lokitaung 

1,800 

2,700 

G.M. 

23. 

Lokitaung  (North) 

1,800 

4,200 

G.M. 

24. 

Macalder 

4,000 

3,510 

L.P. 

25. 

Mackinnon  Road  . . 

1,175 

4,500 

G.M. 

26. 

Magadi 

2,128 

3,480 

P. 

27. 

Makindu 

3,278 

3,000 

G.M. 

28. 

Malindi 

50 

3,000 

3,000 

P. 

29. 

Mandera 

1,200 

3,900 

3,000 

G.M. 

30. 

Marrians  Farm 

6,500 

3,000 

E. 

31. 

Marsabit 

4,200 

4,500 

G.M. 

32. 

Mombasa 

186 

6,000 

4,650 

C.G. 

33. 

Moyale 

2,750 

3,900 

G.M. 

34. 

Mtito  Andei 

2,430 

4,500 

G.M. 

35. 

Muddo  Gashi 

6,000 

3,750 

G.M. 

36. 

Murka  Hill 

3,500 

4,800 

4,200 

L. 

37. 

Nairobi  (Eastleigh) 

5,371 

7,980 

R.A.F.  C. 

38. 

Nairobi  West 

5,500 

4,800 

4,200 

C.G. 

39. 

Nakuru 

6,200 

5,700 

G. 

40. 

Nanyuki 

6,140 

4,500 

G. 

41. 

Narok 

6,070 

6,000 

G.M. 

42. 

Nginyang 

2,750 

2,520 

G.M. 

43. 

Njoro 

7,100 

4,800 

L.P. 

44. 

North  Horr 

1,400 

3,000 

G.M. 

45. 

Nyeri 

5,830 

3,900 

G. 

46. 

Rumuruti 

6,000 

4,500 

G. 

47. 

Sala 

1,200 

2,700 

L. 

48. 

Sabukia 

6,450 

3,900 

L.P. 

49. 

Taveta 

2,500 

3,870 

G.M. 

50. 

Thomson’s  Falls  .  . 

7,200 

5,400 

5,100 

E.M. 

51. 

Todenyang 

1,200 

4,200 

E.M. 

52. 

Voi 

1,700 

3,750 

G.M. 

53. 

Wajir 

1,000 

4,500 

4,500 

G.M. 

C.= 

^Customs,  P.  =  Privately  owned,  G. 

=  Government, 

M.  =  Minor 

Emergency,  L.  =  Licensed,  R.A.F.  =  Royal  Air  Force  owned. 
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Telecommunications  and  Postal  Services 

The  East  African  Posts  and  Telecommunications  Administration 
is  controlled  by  a  headquarters  staff  stationed  in  Nairobi  under  the 
Postmaster  General  who  is  an  ex-officio  Member  of  the  Central 
Legislative  Assembly.  Regional  Headquarters  are  established  in 
Nairobi,  Dar  es  Salaam  and  Kampala  for  the  control  of. services 
provided  in  each  territory. 

Legislation 

In  April,  1953,  the  Central  Legislative  Assembly  passed  The  Loan 
(Posts  and  Telecommunications)  Act,  1953,  authorizing  the  raising  of 
a  sum  of  £6  million  for  development  purposes,  and  the  necessary 
guarantee  legislation  was  subsequently  passed  by  each  of  the  three 
territorial  Legislative  Councils. 

In  accordance  with  the  Posts  and  Telecommunications  Act,  1951, 
the  East  Africa  Postal  Regulations  and  the  East  African  Postal  Rules 
were  produced  and  became  effective  on  1st  August,  1953.  These 
superseded  all  subsidiary  postal  legislation  made  under  the  Post  Office 
Ordinances  of  Kenya,  Uganda  and  Tanganyika. 

Advisory  Board 

The  Posts  and  Telecommunications  Advisory  Board,  composed 
of  four  members  appointed  by  the  High  Commission  and  three 
members  appointed  by  each  of  the  Governors  of  Kenya,  Uganda  and 
Tanganyika  held  three  meetings  during  the  year  to  advise  the  Post¬ 
master  General  on  a  wide  range  of  policy  matters  affecting  the 
Administration’s  activities. 

Postal  Services 

At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  423  post  offices  and  postal 
agencies  in  operation,  an  increase  of  16  over  the  number  open  at  the 
end  of  1952.  Eleven  offices  were  upgraded  in  status  to  provide  the 
full  range  of  postal  and  remittance  facilities.  New  post  office  buildings 
were  brought  into  service  at  Iringa,  Kasulu,  Kericho,  Kibondo,  Maswa, 
Nansio,  Ngara,  Songhor  and  Thomson’s  Falls  and  substantial 
improvements  in  accommodation  were  effected  at  a  number  of  other 
post  offices.  In  linja  a  Customs  parcel  depot  was  established  to 
facilitate  the  clearance  of  overseas  parcels  for  the  Eastern  Province  of 
Uganda.  In  all,  some  4,500  additional  private  boxes  were  installed  at 
post  offices  throughout  East  Africa. 

The  number  of  letters,  postcards  and  printed  papers  dealt  with  I 
in  1953  reached  a  total  of  92  million,  including  3,094,000  registered  i 
and  insured  articles.  The  number  of  parcels  handled  during  the  year  i 
amounted  to  1,163,100. 

Customs  duty  collected  on  parcels  from  abroad  was  approximately  J 
£336,000  as  compared  with  £274,000  the  previous  year. 
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Arising  from  the  Universal  Postal  Union  Congress  held  at  Brussels 
in  1952  a  number  of  changes  in  international  practice  were  introduced 
during  1953.  These  included  improved  methods  of  handling  and 
documenting  international  mails,  the  introduction  of  free  surface 
postage  for  literature  for  the  blind  throughout  the  world,  recognition 
of  the  “Aerogramme”  service  (known  generally  as  the  Air  Letter)  as 
an  international  form  of  correspondence,  and  changes  in  air  mail 
conveyance  rates.  When  the  revised  international  air  mail  rates  became 
necessary,  opportunity  was  taken  to  apply  a  simplified  system  of 
charges  based  on  the  average  conveyance  costs  from  East  Africa  to 
three  main  global  zones  and  a  uniform  flat  charge  of  50  cents  was 
introduced  for  an  Air  Letter  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Following  the 
agreement  of  a  number  of  air  companies  to  accept  compensation 
liability,  the  insured  letter  and  insured  box  service  was  introduced  by 
air  between  East  Africa  and  a  number  of  other  countries. 

Telegraph  Service 

Telegraph  service  was  extended  to  four  new  offices  during  the 
year  and  other  improvements  in  the  system  included  increased 
facilities  at  Mombasa,  Moshi,  Tabora  and  Dodoma.  Greater  use  was 
made  of  teleprinters  for  transmission  between  the  larger  centres  and 
improved  methods  of  handling  traffic  were  introduced  which  resulted 
in  a  general  speeding  up  of  transmission  between  the  main  towns. 

Inland  telegraph  traffic  showed  a  slight  decrease  compared  with 
1952  but  international  traffic  was  slightly  higher  than  in  the  previous 
year.  In  all,  over  2,600,000  telegrams  were  dealt  with  in  1953. 

The  de  luxe  greetings  service  was  extended  on  a  reciprocal  basis 
with  a  further  ten  countries  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  there  were 
over  thirty  countries  participating  in  this  service  with  East  Africa. 

Telephone  Services 

The  year  1953  was  again  a  record  one  for  the  installation  of 
telephones,  the  number  of  subscribers  being  increased  by  some  4,000 
to  over  18,000  and  the  number  of  telephones  in  service  by  6,000  to 
over  35,000.  This  is  double  the  number  in  service  four  years  ago.  For 
the  first  time  in  recent  years  there  was  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
waiting  lists  but  the  number  of  applicants  still  awaiting  exchange 
service  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  approximately  7,300.  During  the 
year  a  system  known  as  “Shared  Service”,  by  which  two  subscribers 
share  the  same  line,  was  introduced  to  overcome  delay  in  providing 
telephone  service  in  towns  where  development  was  restricted  by 
shortage  of  line  plant. 

A  new  2,600-line  automatic  exchange  to  serve  Kampala  was 
opened  by  His  Excellency  Sir  Andrew  Cohen  on  the  28th  November. 
This  exchange  is  capable  of  being  extended  to  cater  for  5,500  lines. 
In  addition,  two  new  automatic  exchanges  and  nine  new  manual 
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exchanges  were  brought  into  service,  and  the  exchange  capacity  was 
increased  at  35  existing  exchanges.  Hours  of  service  were  extended  at 
24  exchanges  during  the  year. 

The  demand  for  telephone  trunk  calls  continued  to  rise  rapidly: 
the  number  of  calls  handled  exceeded  2\  million,  an  increase  of  25  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year.  In  addition,  some  27^  million  local  calls 
were  connected,  an  increase  of  approximately  10  per  cent  compared 
with  1952. 

Difficulty  was  experienced  in  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  trunk 
network  in  step  with  the  rapid  rate  of  growth  in  trunk  calls  but 
nevertheless,  the  network  was  expanded  considerably.  Perhaps  the 
most  notable  addition  was  the  bringing  into  service  of  a  new  V.H.F. 
radio  telephone  system  between  Dar  es  Salaam  and  Tanga.  Progress 
was  made  on  the  installation  of  six  similar  systems  all  of  which  are 
expected  to  be  brought  into  service  during  1954.  In  addition,  work 
commenced  on  the  construction  of  a  new  telephone  trunk  route  to 
serve  the  Southern  Highlands  of  Tanganyika. 

A  large  amount  of  urgent  construction  work  was  carried  out 
for  the  security  forces  in  Kenya  in  connexion  with  the  Emergency 
and  major  construction  works  were  undertaken  for  the  East  African 
Railways  and  Harbours  Administration,  principally  in  Tanganyika 
and  Uganda. 

Thefts  of  copper  wire  from  working  telephone  circuits  in  Kenya 
continued  for  several  months  of  the  year,  but  measures  were  taken 
which  eventually  proved  successful  in  reducing  the  number  of  incidents 
to  negligible  proportions. 

In  the  international  service  a  direct  radio  telephone  circuit  was 
opened  between  East  Africa  and  India  replacing  the  earlier  service 
which  was  given  via  London. 

Staff 

The  Emergency  in  Kenya  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  recruitment 
of  experienced  staff  from  overseas,  a  factor  which  had  an  important 
bearing  on  the  amount  of  capital  works  programme  which  could  be 
undertaken.  During  the  year  the  establishment  of  highly  trained 
technical  staff  was  about  20  per  cent  short  of  requirements. 

A  total  of  526  students  passed  through  the  Administration’s  i 
residential  training  school  near  Nairobi.  Greater  emphasis  was  placec 
on  more  advanced  training  for  Africans  already  in  the  Service. 

Remittance  and  Miscellaneous  Services 

During  the  year  244,580  money  orders,  valued  at  £1,975,813,  ano 
579,725  postal  orders,  valued  at  £543,472,  were  issued  in  East  Africa 
There  were  171,052  money  order  payments  worth  £1,093,550  and 
266,831  postal  order  payments  worth  £222,265. 
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At  present  a  charge  is  made  for  wireless  licences  in  Kenya  only. 
The  number  of  these  licences  current  at  31st  December,  1953,  was 
17,178  compared  with  15,458  at  the  end  of  1952. 

Savings  Banks 

The  Savings  Banks  of  Kenya,  Uganda  and  Tanganyika  which  are 
managed  by  the  Postmaster  General  on  behalf  of  the  Governments 
of  the  three  territories,  continued  to  expand  during  the  year.  By  the 
end  of  December  there  were  some  178,900  depositors  in  Kenya,  89,400 
in  Uganda  and  73,800  in  Tanganyika  with  total  credit  balances  of 
approximately  £8,800,000,  £2,235,000  and  £2,285,000  respectively. 

Finance 

The  total  revenue  collected  during  the  year  exceeded  £3  million 
and  the  gross  expenditure  exceeded  £4J  million.  The  results  of  the 
year’s  working  on  a  commercial  basis  had  not  been  established  at  the 
time  of  preparing  this  report,  but  it  was  estimated  that  an  overall 
operating  profit  of  some  £400,000  might  be  realized.  This  would  be 
sufficient  to  provide  for  loan  charges  and  enable  adequate  provision 
to  be  made  for  renewals. 


CHAPTER  12:  GOVERNMENT  INFORMATION  SERVICE, 
PRESS,  BROADCASTING  AND  FILMS 

Government  Information  Service 

The  year  saw  a  great  increase  in  the  work  of  Information 
Services  and  the  Press  Office,  partly  due  to  the  demands  of  the 
Emergency.  A  Director  of  Information  was  appointed,  to  advise  on 
and  supervise  the  necessary  developments  in  those  spheres.  A  close 
integration  of  the  work  of  African  Information  Services  and  the 
Press  Office  resulted,  though  the  Department  of  Information  was 
not  officially  constituted  until  1st  January,  1954. 

In  addition  to  an  increased  staff  in  the  main  Nairobi  offices, 
Provincial  Information  Officers,  with  a  small  staff,  were  established  at 
the  Headquarters  of  Provinces. 

The  function  of  the  African  Information  Services  has  always 
been  that  of  a  technical  production  agency,  to  produce  material  for 
mass  information  of  the  African  people.  Such  material  has,  in  general, 
been  designed  to  support  Government  schemes  for  the  development 
and  improvement  of  African  conditions,  and  to  foster  loyalty  to  the 
Crown.  The  declaration  of  the  State  of  Emergency  threw  a  heavy 
extra  strain  on  the  service. 

The  three  main  divisions  of  the  service  are :  Publications,  Broad¬ 
casting  and  Photography  (both  still  and  16  mm.  cinematograph). 
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Twelve  regular  publications  were  published,  in  various  vernacu¬ 
lars,  with  a  total  weekly  circulation  of  approximately  300,000.  In 
addition,  20  district  newsheets  received  both  technical  and  financial 
help,  and  five  independent  vernacular  newspapers  were  given  technical 
advice. 

155  special  publications  (booklets,  pamphlets,  leaflets,  posters, 
etc.),  with  a  circulation  of  over  3|  million  copies,  were  compiled, 
produced  and  distributed.  In  addition,  Provincial  Information 
Officers  originated  a  large  amount  of  material. 

The  Publications  Section  also  acted  as  agent  for  the  distribution 
of  much  of  the  printed  matter  received  from  the  Central  Office  of 
Information. 

Transmitters  were  rented  from  Messrs.  Cable  &  Wireless,  Ltd., 
and  the  weekly  total  of  hours  “on  the  air”  was  increased  to  394- 
hours.  The  languages  used  were  Swahili,  Kikuyu  and  Luo.  The 
Mombasa  station  also  broadcast  short  local  programmes  for  both  the 
Arab  and  African  communities  on  the  Coast. 

Thirty-eight  news  broadcasts,  each  with  its  own  news  com¬ 
mentary  talk,  six  religious  programmes,  five  news  reviews,  and  eight 
programmes  specifically  designed  for  individual  districts  of  the 
Colony  were  broadcast  each  week,  in  addition  to  feature  talks  and 
entertainment  matter.  A  programme  sheet  entitled  Habari  za  Radio 
(Radio  News)  is  issued  weekly,  and  contains  all  programme  details. 

Twenty-two  amplified  public  address  loudspeaker  installations 
have  been  provided  in  Nairobi,  Nyeri,  Nakuru  and  certain  other  town¬ 
ships  in  the  Rift  Valley  Province.  Over  1,000  receiving  sets  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  African  listeners.  The  abolition  of  Customs  Duty  on  sets 
costing  Sh.  140/-  and  under  (landed)  has  resulted  in  steady  purchase 
by  Africans. 

During  the  year  the  total  of  prints  in  the  photographic  library 
was  increased  to  over  23,000.  These  not  only  provide  illustrations  for 
the  Department’s  own  publications  but  are  largely  drawn  on  by  the 
Press  and  public,  as  well  as  being  used  in  the  production  of  film 
strips. 

35  mm.  film  strips  of  instructional  nature  were  made  and  dis¬ 
tributed  and  copies  of  20  reels  of  locally  made  16  mm.  cinematograph 
were  added  to  the  library. 

Seven  mobile  cinema  vans  toured  the  Colony,  giving  shows  for 
Africans,  but  their  work  was  to  a  certain  extent  curtailed  in  parts  of 
the  country  owing  to  the  Emergency. 

A  considerable  increase  in  information  work  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  because  of  the  Emergency,  and  extra  staff  was  recruited  to  enable 
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it  to  be  done.  There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  publica¬ 
tions  issued  (news-sheets,  pamphlets,  leaflets,  etc.)  some  aimed  at 
supporting  the  morale  of  the  loyalists,  the  others  intended  to  weaken 
the  terrorists. 

In  addition,  tape  and  disc  recordings  of  important  announce¬ 
ments  were  made  and  broadcast.  Ten  information  vans  (containing 
wireless  receiver,  gramophone,  tape  recorder,  microphone,  amplifier 
and  loudspeakers  as  well  as  a  space  for  literature)  were  constructed 
and  sent  throughout  the  Colony — especially  the  Special  Areas — to 
bring  to  the  people  the  message  of  Government. 

Press 

The  Press  Office  is  the  official  contact  between  the  Kenya  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Press  and  News  Broadcasting.  One  of  its  main 
duties  is  the  dissemination  of  information  to  newspapers  and  other 
media  of  publicity  in  Kenya  and  to  the  representatives  of  overseas 
newspapers.  In  the  Colony  the  Press  Office  was  re-established  in 
March,  1953,  with  the  appointment  of  a  Press  Officer. 

News  of  the  Emergency  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  the  nearly 
1,000  “handouts”  issued  during  the  year.  In  addition  the  Press  Office 
also  explained  through  the  Press  Government’s  policy  decisions  and 
the  many  Emergency  Regulations  which  have  been  issued. 

Another  aspect  of  the  work  which  developed  largely  as  the  result 
of  the  Emergency  was  the  provision  of  facilities  for  briefing  the 
unusually  large  number  of  visiting  journalists,  authors  and  broad¬ 
casters  and  arranging  individual  itineraries,  Press  interviews  and 
so  on. 

Running  parallel  with  the  internal  services  provided  by  the  Press 
Office  was  the  equally  important  flow  of  information  about  Kenya 
for  overseas.  In  order  to  project  overseas  as  accurate  a  picture  of 
Kenya  as  possible,  an  increasing  stream  of  news,  feature  articles, 
photographs  and  “background  briefing”  was  issued  from  the  Press 
Office. 

The  main  channel  for  this  flow  was  directed  to  Kenya’s  Public 
Relations  Officer  in  London,  acting  as  the  contact  for  the  British 
Press,  B.B'.C.  and  other  publicity  media  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Similar  material  directed  through  the  Colonial  Office  was  used  by  the 
Central  Office  of  Information  and  in  this  way  a  true  picture  of 
Kenya  events  was  given  world-wide  distribution. 

Growing  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  use  of  visual  material 
for  the  accurate  projection  of  Kenya  and  numbers  of  photographs 
with  and  without  articles  have  been  widely  reproduced,  especially  in 
the  British  Press. 
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In  addition  to  the  daily  Press  “Handouts”,  other  regular  publi¬ 
cations  issued  by  the  Press  Office  include  the  weekly  digest  of  news, 
“Kenya  Calling”,  airmailed  to  many  countries,  and  the  fortnightly 
bulletin  of  information  intended  for  the  farming  community  in 
Kenya. 

Special  assistance  was  given  during  the  year  to  the  slowly- 
evolving  African  Press  in  Kenya,  The  Emergency  has  seen  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  many  of  the  mushroom-type  publications  and  as  a 
result  of  a  healthier  growth  there  are  fewer  but  better  and  more 
solid  papers  and  news-sheets. 

No  new  English-language  publication  appeared  in  Kenya  during 
1953,  but  the  year  saw  the  appearance  of  three  Swahili  weeklies — 
Habaria  za  Dunia  (News  of  the  World),  Bahati  (Luck),  Jicho  (The 
Eye),  the  first  two  African-owned  and  the  latter  Asian-owned,  and  an 
illustrated  Swahili  monthly  magazine  Tcirumbeta  (Trumpet). 


Principal  Newspapers  and  Periodicals 


East  African  Standard  (daily). 

Mombasa  Times  (daily). 

Daily  Chronicle  (daily — English  and  Gujerati). 
Kenya  Daily  Mail  (daily — English  and  Gujerati). 
Kenya  Weekly  News  (weekly). 

Comment  (weekly). 

Citizen  (weekly). 

Colonial  Times  (weekly — English). 

Baraza  (Swahili). 

Jicho  (Swahili). 

Habari  za  Dunia  (Swahili). 

Bondeni  (Swahili). 

Ramogi  (Luo). 

Tazama  (Swahili). 

Thome  (Kikamba). 

Mulina  (Luluyha). 

Ngao  (Swahili). 

Kihoto  (Gikuyu). 


All  weekly. 


Broadcasting 

Owned  and  operated  by  Cable  &  Wireless,  Ltd.,  the  European 
programmes  were  broadcast  for  444  hours  a  week  on  347.6  metres 
and  61.79  metres;  the  Indian  programmes  for  27 }  hours  a  week  on 
440  metres  and  49.5  metres. 
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The  African  Information  Services  hired  transmitter  time  from  the 
Company  to  the  extent  of  41  hours  a  week  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
on  the  440  metre,  49.5  and  41  metre  transmitters,  for  programmes  to 
African  listeners. 

Total  current  licences  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  about 
17,000.  Domestic  licences  cost  Sh.  30  per  annum,  from  which  the  cost 
of  the  service  is  met. 

Films 

Cinematograph  film  companies  continued  to  operate  extensively 
in  the  Colony. 

Visits  by  film-making  companies  are  welcomed  because  when 
properly  conducted,  the  films  not  only  enable  millions  of  people 
to  appreciate  the  wild  African  scene,  but  also  attract  tourists  to  visit 
the  Colony. 

The  making  of  films  by  the  Information  Services  is  recorded 
earlier  in  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  13:  LOCAL  FORCES 

The  Local  Forces,  which  are  wholly  or  partly  raised  in  Kenya, 
consist  of :  — 

The  Kenya  Regiment  (T.F.). 

The  East  African  Independent  Armoured  Car  Squadron. 

The  156  Heavy  Anti-aircraft  Battery. 

The  3rd,  5th,  7th  and  23rd  Battalions  of  the  King’s  African  Rifles. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  the  various  Services  which  also 
recruit  largely  in  this  territory:  — 

The  East  African  Army  Ordnance  Corps. 

The  East  African  Army  Service  Corps. 

The  East  African  Army  Medical  Corps. 

The  East  African  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineers. 

The  East  African  Pioneers. 

The  Kenya  Regiment  (T.F.) 

The  Regiment  was  formed  late  in  1937  under  the  command  of 
the  present  Honorary  Colonel  of  the  Regiment,  Col.  A.  Dunstan 
Adams,  O.B.E.,  M.C.,  T.D.,  and  with  a  permanent  staff  drawn  from 
the  Brigade  of  Guards.  The  first  camp  was  held  in  March,  1938,  the 
second  in  August,  1939,  and  on  the  26th  of  that  month  the  Regiment 
was  mobilized  for  active  service. 

Its  reconnaissance  platoons  were  early  used  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  the  East  African  Reconnaissance  Squadron,  which  constantly 
harassed  the  enemy  in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  In  September,  1939, 
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a  Light  Battery  was  formed  out  of  members  of  the  Regiment,  and 
from  the  start  members  of  the  Regimental  Auxiliary  Air  Unit  took  up 
flying  duties  and  were  later  transferred  to  the  Royal  Air  Force.  In  the 
first  year  of  the  war  2,000  men  were  enlisted  and  by  the  time  the 
first  Battalion  was  temporarily  discontinued  in  service,  having  fulfilled 
its  role  as  an  Officers’  Training  Unit,  of  3.000  enlisted,  1,500  had  been 
commissioned. 

With  the  introduction  of  Compulsory  Military  Training  in  1951, 
all  Europeans  between  the  ages  of  18  and  23  years  have  to  undergo 
a  period  of  full-time  military  training  and  thereafter  to  serve  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  four  years  as  members  of  the  Kenya  Regiment. 
The  Regiment  is  now  receiving  an  annual  intake  of  about  190  men. 

The  Regiment  was  mobilized  at  the  start  of  the  Emergency  and 
by  February,  1953,  it  had  become  an  effective  force  of  six  companies, 
each  of  about  50  Europeans.  It  is  agreed  that  each  company  should 
have  up  to  100  African  trackers  and  of  these  trackers  75  per  cent 
have  now  been  trained  in  the  use  of  firearms.  Many,  however,  in  the 
Regiment,  because  of  their  knowledge  of  Africans  and  of  their 
language  and  of  the  terrain,  were  required  for  duty  either  as  temporary 
District  Officers  in  the  worst  affected  areas,  or  as  interpreters  with 
British  battalions  or  as  patrol  leaders.  The  Regiment  was  also 
required  to  provide  junior  officers  for  the  King’s  African  Rifles  and 
the  East  African  Armoured  Car  Squadron  and,  as  assistants  to  District 
Military  Intelligence  Officers,  a  number  of  Non-Commissioned  Officers 
who  often  had  to  work  alone  in  terrorist-infested  areas. 

As  a  result  of  these  many  calls  on  the  Regiment,  its  operational 
strength  had  to  be  reduced  to  three  Rifle  Companies  and  a  Mobile 
Patrol  Company  equipped  with  land  rovers  mounting  L.M.Gs.  This 
latter  company  was  eventually  split  into  3-in.  Mortar  Platoons  and  a 
Recce  Platoon. 

The  Regiment  has  been  actively  employed  against  terrorists  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  eastern  Aberdares  and  in  the  later  half  of  the 
year  in  the  Rift  Valley  including  Mau  forests  and  western-southern 
Aberdares,  and,  in  collaboration  with  the  Police,  rounding  up  hard¬ 
core  terrorists  in  the  City  of  Nairobi.  The  Regiment  was  the  first  to 
use  two  Pacer  aircraft  in  connexion  with  operations  in  the  forests. 

Annual  recurrent  expenditure  on  the  Regiment  in  1953  was  about 
£78,000  and  on  Compulsory  Military  Training  £76,000. 

The  East  African  Independent  Armoured  Car  Squadron 

The  East  African  Independent  Armoured  Car  Squadron  was 
formed  from  the  old  East  African  “Recces”,  who  defended  the 
border  in  1940.  Instead  of  the  modern  armoured  vehicles  of  to-day 
they  had  to  perform  their  duties  in  out-of-date  Marmion-Harrington 
cars  and  converted  15-cwt.  trucks.  Then  they  were  manned  by 
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settlers,  farmers,  white  hunters,  and  Nairobi  businessmen;  to-day 
officers  and  British  ranks  are  seconded  from  famous  cavalry  regi¬ 
ments  and  the  Royal  Armoured  Corps.  The  men  are  recruited  from 
the  tribes  of  East  Africa  with  a  large  proportion  from  Kenya.  Many 
of  these  men  were  trained  in  World  War  II  and  fought  with  the  East 
African  Armoured  Cars  in  Malaya.  In  1952  the  Squadron  was  re¬ 
equipped  with  Daimler  armoured  cars  and  has  operated  in  a  recon¬ 
naissance  role  in  the  operations  against  Mau  Mau  terrorists. 

The  156  Heavy  Anti-Aircraft  Battery 

During  World  War  II  a  number  of  batteries  of  East  African 
gunners  were  formed:  Coast  Batteries,  Field  Batteries  and  Anti- 
Aircraft  Batteries.  After  the  cessation  of  hostilities  these  were  dis¬ 
banded  except  for  156  H.A.A.  Battery.  The  officers  and  senior 
N.C.O.s  are  seconded  from  the  Royal  Artillery,  whilst  the  men  are 
recruited  from  the  East  African  tribes,  a  large  proportion  being  from 
Kenya.  In  1953  the  Battery  was  employed  in  an  infantry  role  in  the 
operations  against  Mau  Mau  terrorists. 

The  King’s  African  Rifles 

This  Regiment,  whose  Colonel-in-Chief  is  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  first  came  into  being  in  1902.  Before  this  time  there  existed 
two  units,  the  East  African  Rifles  and  the  Central  African  Rifles, 
who  owed  their  inception  largely  to  the  efforts  of  Lord  Lugard,  then 
Captain  Lugard.  The  East  African  Rifles  were  raised  from  Swahili, 
Coast  Arabs  and  the  remnants  of  Amin  Pasha’s  Sudanese,  and  many 
sons  and  grandsons  of  the  Sudanese  serve  in  the  K.A.R.  to-day. 

The  K.A.R.  may  be  a  young  regiment  but  they  have  an  impres¬ 
sive  fighting  record:  they  have  fought  in  West  Africa  (the  Ashanti 
War),  in  German  East  Africa  (against  von  Lettow-Vorbeck),  in  the 
Somalias  (British,  French  and  Italian),  Ethiopia,  Madagascar  and 
Burma.  To-day  two  battalions  are  fighting  against  the  terrorists  in 
Malaya,  one  of  them  from  Kenya. 

Recruiting  is  done  territorially  from  the  fighting  tribes — Jaluo, 
Samburu,  Wakamba,  Nandi,  etc.,  and  no  less  than  four  battalions  are 
raised  in  Kenya  alone.  These  are  the  3rd,  5th,  7th  and  23rd 
Battalions  of  the  King’s  African  Rifles.  The  3rd  Battalion  returned 
trom  Malaya  in  August,  1953,  with  a  fine  record  of  fighting  the  Com¬ 
munist  terrorists.  Officers  and  senior  N.C.O.s  are  volunteers 
seconded  from  British  Regiments  and  it  is  a  very  popular  posting. 
The  training  of  the  K.A.R.  is  similar  to  that  of  soldiers  in  the  United 
Kingdom;  they  go  first  to  the  East  Africa  Training  Centre  at  Nakuru 
and  then  to  their  battalions,  where  they  become  fully  trained  soldiers. 
All  Battalions  are  now  fully  operational  against  the  Mau  Mau. 
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The  Services 

The  Services  came  into  being  during  the  1939-1945  war;  the 
first  formed  being  the  East  African  Army  Medical  Corps  and  the  East 
African  Army  Service  Corps.  Later  came  the  Ordnance  Corps  and 
then  the  East  African  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineers.  All  these 
units  did  great  service  during  the  war,  serving  in  the  Far  East  and  in 
the  Middle  East  theatres,  and  have  all,  since  October,  1952,  been 
fully  employed  in  providing  the  administrative  backing  so  vital  in  the 
operations  against  Mau  Mau. 

A  word  should  be  devoted  to  the  East  African  Pioneers,  who 
evolved  from  the  old  East  Africa  Labour  Corps.  The  number  of 
Kenya  Pioneers  in  the  Canal  Zone  of  Egypt  was  approximately 
10,000. 

The  Kenya  Government  makes  an  annual  contribution  to  the 
recurrent  expenditure  of  the  Forces  of  £400,000.  In  addition  the 
Kenya  Government  has  agreed  to  spend  £500,000  on  Military  Capital 
Works  during  the  five-year  period  ending  in  1956. 

The  Royal  East  African  Navy 

In  1952  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  bestowed  the  title  “Royal  East 
African  Navy”  on  the  East  African  Naval  Force,  which  had  come 
into  being  under  the  administration  of  the  East  Africa  High  Com¬ 
mission  in  1950,  consequent  upon  the  passing  of  the  East  African 
Naval  Force  Act,  1949,  and  the  issue  of  the  Order  in  Council  assent¬ 
ing  thereto. 

The  Force  belongs  to  the  East  African  Territories  of  Kenya, 
Tanganyika,  Uganda  and  Zanzibar.  It  was  formed  out  of  the  Kenya 
Royal  Naval  Volunteer  Reserve  established  in  1933,  which  had 
proved  its  worth  at  the  outbreak  of  the  last  war  when,  on  3rd  Sep¬ 
tember,  1939,  it  turned  out  with  its  full  complement,  and  many  of  its 
personnel  served  in  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  training  given  is  the  normal  technical  and  professional 
training  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

The  R.E.A.N.  is  up  to  establishment,  namely:  — 

Europeans — 

The  Commanding  Officer, 

3  Executive  Officers, 

2  Supply  Officers, 

1  Engineer  Officer,  and 
7  Chief  Petty  Officers; 

Asians — 

1  Seaman  Chief  Petty  Officer,  and 
1  Engine  Room  Artificer; 
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A  fricans — 

74  Seamen, 

44  Stoker  Mechanics, 

1 1  Signalmen, 

9  Telegraphists,  and 
24  Miscellaneous  Ratings. 

Steady  progress  was  made  with  routine  training,  and,  with  the 
Coronation  celebrations,  the  exceptionally  large  number  of  visiting 
warships,  the  demands  of  the  Emergency,  such  as  the  carrying  by  sea 
of  Mau  Man  prisoners  to  Manda  Bay  Detention  Camp  near  Lamu, 
and  the  iendering  of  assistance  to  boats  in  distress  and  mine  demoli¬ 
tion,  the  R.E.A.N.  had  a  busy  year.  Visiting  warships  were:  Royal 
Navy,  the  Cruisers  Newfoundland  (twice)  and  Ceylon,  Frigates  Loch 
Quoich,  Loch  Glendhu  (twice),  Surveying  Ship  Dairy mple  (twice). 
Submarine  Trump  (twice),  and  the  Italian  Destroyer  Escort  Alt  air. 

H.M.E.A.S.  Rosalind  carried  out  exercises  at  sea  and  anti-aircraft 
firing  with  H.M.S.  Loch  Glendhu,  and  under  the  Resident  Naval 
Officer,  an  officer  and  24  African  ratings  took  passage  to  Zanzibar 
in  H.M.S.  Loch  Glendhu  and  later  another  detachment  in  the  same 
ship  visited  Dar  es  Salaam  and  Tanga.  The  arrival  of  H.M.S. 
New  found  land  in  March  gave  opportunity  for  training  Emergency 
platoons  in  co-operation  with  the  Royal  Marines,  and  during  the 
visit  of  H.M.S.  Ceylon,  Emergency  landing  parties  of  the  R.E.A.N. 
opposed  the  Royal  Marine  detachment  in  an  attack  on  Changamwe 
W/T  Station,  the  umpire  judging  the  defence  to  have  been  successful. 

Applications  to  join  the  R.E.A.N.  continued  to  come  in  from 
all  the  East  African  Territories,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  so 
few  could  be  accepted  owing  to  the  few  vacancies  on  Establishment. 
Health  of  the  personnel  was  excellent  and  there  was  no  case  of 
invaliding. 

H.M.E.A.S.  Rosalind  and  Mvita  have  done  several  cruises  during 
the  year  and  all  power  boats,  pulling  and  sailing  boats  have  been 
overhauled  and  a  new  14-ft.  R.N.S.A.  sailing  dinghy  acquired. 
Regular  gunnery  training  has  been  carried  out  with  Bofor  and 
Oerlikons  and  practice  with  automatic  weapons,  rifles  and  revolvers. 

Although  preparation  for  the  formation  of  a  Royal  East  African 
Naval  Volunteer  Reserve  was  completed  during  1952,  owing  to  the 
demands  on  available  manpower  arising  out  of  the  Emergency,  it  has 
not  yet  been  possible  to  form  this  Reserve.  However,  a  Sea’  Cadet 
Corps  has  been  formed  by  the  Duke  of  York  School,  Nairobi.  This 
Cadet  Corps  sent  a  party  of  24  cadets  under  the  Officer-in-Charge— 
Lt. -Commander  R.N.  (Retd) — for  eight  days'  training  to  the  Naval 
Base,  Mombasa.  The  Cadets  did  sea  training  in  H.M.E.A.S.  Rosalind, 
and  they  also  did  daily  training  in  the  Flag  Ship,  H.M.s! 
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Newfoundland.  It  is  planned  that  this  “annual  camp”  at  Mombasa 
should  take  place  each  year  to  enable  the  cadets  to  have  practical 
training  in  seamanship. 

The  Royal  East  African  Navy  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of 
rescue  methods  by  breeches  buoy  and  arranged  a  display  of  their 
activities  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show  in  Nairobi  in  October.  This, 
too,  it  is  hoped  will  be  an  annual  event. 


CHAPTER  14:  GENERAL 

Coryndon  Memorial  Museum 

The  official  opening  of  the  new  wing  of  the  Coryndon  Memorial 
Museum,  referred  to  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  took  place  on 
23rd  February.  The  opening  ceremony  was  performed  by  His 
Excellency  the  Governor,  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
and  distinguished  company  of  all  races. 

The  new  wing  contains  five  new  exhibition  halls.  These  are:  the 
Winston  Churchill  Gallery,  the  Gandhi  Memorial  Hall,  the  Aga  Khan 
Hall,  the  Botany  Hall,  and  the  Hall  of  Insects. 

The  Winston  Churchill  Gallery  is  built  in  the  form  of  cloisters 
round  a  central  garden.  This  gallery  contains  exhibits  of  marine  and 
fresh-water  fish,  some  of  them  in  the  form  of  internally  lighted  wall 
cases  and  some  as  habitat  groups  of  the  coral  reefs.  There  are  also 
displays  in  this  gallery  devoted  to  the  invertebrate  life  of  the  seas, 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  along  one  side  of  the  cloisters  is  a  special  exhibit 
dealing  with  lizards,  chameleons,  frogs  and  snakes. 

The  Gandhi  Memorial  Hall  was  erected  from  funds  subscribed 
wholly  by  the  East  African  Hindu  community  and  it  houses  the 
exhibits  of  geology,  mineralogy  and  palaeontology. 

The  funds  for  the  Aga  Khan  Hall  were  generously  donated  by 
His  Highness  and  it  is  divided  into  two  parts..  In  one  part  is  a  special 
exhibit  dealing  with  the  tribal  life  of  the  modern  Kenya  tribes  while 
the  other  half  is  devoted  to  the  Stone  Age  of  East  Africa.  In  this  half 
of  the  Hall  there  is  an  exhibit  representing,  in  natural  size,  the  whole 
of  one  wall  of  a  prehistoric  rock  shelter  covered  with  prehistoric  art 
of  a  number  of  different  periods  and  styles. 

The  Botany  Hall,  which  was  built  from  general  funds,  is  in  the 
process  of  being  panelled  in  various  timbers  of  East  Africa  and  it 
contains  some  300  paintings  of  the  wild  flowers  of  East  Africa  by 
“Joy”  exhibited  on  special  screens. 

The  Hall  of  Insects,  which  is  upstairs  above  the  Botany  Hall,  has 
been  specially  designed  to  contain  exhibits  illustrating  the  insect  life 
of  East  Africa,  in  a  form  suitable  for  the  general  public  and  students.  , 
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Besides  these  five  new  exhibition  halls,  the  new  wing  includes  two 
additional  workrooms,  a  large  machine  shop,  a  photographic  studio 
and  extensive  basement  storage  space. 

The  continuation  of  the  State  of  Emergency  cause  by  Man  Man, 
which  had  reduced  attendances  by  the  public  during  the  end  of  1952, 
had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  figures  for  1953  which  fell  to  106,741 
visitors  compared  with  142,055  in  1952.  As  might  be  expected  the 
most  substantial  decline  was  in  African  visitors,  from  64,126  in  1952 
to  39,697  this  year.  There  was  also  a  marked  drop  in  school  children 
coming  to  the  museum  in  parties  and  more  particularly  this  affected 
African  school  children.  The  figure  for  children  dropped  from  60,176 
in  1952  to  50,547  in  1953. 

During  the  year  the  Museum’s  ornithologist  devoted  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  his  time  to  investigations  on  behalf  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  into  the  habits  and  ecology  of  Quelia — the  Sudan  dioch — a  bird 
which  has,  in  recent  years,  become  a  very  serious  menace  to  the  grain 
crops  of  East  Africa. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  Curator  continued  the  search  for 
miocene  fossil  insects  and  a  considerable  number  of  very  small  forms, 
such  as  ants,  were  discovered.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  Curator 
and  Mrs.  Leakey  spent  a  short  time  excavating  a  living  site  of  early 
Chellean  man  at  Olduvai  Gorge  and  made  important  finds  of  fossil 
fauna  associated  with  stone  tools. 

In  addition  to  routine  duties  the  Botanist  continued  important 
research  in  connexion  with  medicinal  plants,  work  which  was  carried 
out  in  co-operation  with  varius  scientific  organizations  in  Europe  and 
America. 

Both  the  Entomologist  and  the  Mammalologist  were  absent  from 
the  Colony,  on  overseas  leave,  for  part  of  the  year  and  also  had 
extensive  work  to  carry  out  in  connexion  with  exhibits  in  the  new 
wing,  so  that  they  had  little  opportunity  for  pure  research. 

Kenya  Cultural  Centre 

Progress  with  plans  for  the  development  of  the  Kenya  Cultural 
Centre  during  the  year  1953  has  been  set  back  due  to  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  Emergency.  The  work  of  the  Theatre  and  the  Constituent 
Members  has,  however,  continued  throughout  the  year  successfully. 
The  Theatre  has  been  very  regularly  occupied  during  the  year,  plays, 
ballet,  concerts,  lectures,  film  shows  and  celebrated  artists  from 
England  having  been  featured  in  it.  Foremost  among  the  visiting 
artists  were  Miss  Daphne  Dale,  the  Kenya-born  ballerina  who  has 
achieved  a  notable  success  in  England,  and  Miss  Isobel  Baillie,  the 
celebrated  soprano  who  gave  a  series  of  brilliant  concerts  arranged 
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by  the  Conservatoire  of  Music.  During  Coronation  Week  Mr.  James 
Master’s  production  of  the  Shakespearean  festival  play  “King  Henry 
VIII”,  played  to  capacity  audiences,  including  a  large  number  of 
school  children.  The  Donovan  Maule  Players  presented  a  fine  pro¬ 
duction  of  “The  Young  Elizabeth”  as  a  prelude  to  the  Coronation 

Celebrations. 

The  working  of  the  Theatre  during  the  year  has,  despite  the 
existence  of  the  Emergency,  been  financially  satisfactory  and  the  small 
profit  for  the  year’s  working  has  been  allocated  to  depreciation 

account. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  develop  the  increased  production 
of  plays  by  people  of  all  races  at  the  Theatre  and  amongst  the  many 
performances  during  the  past  year,  it  is  encouraging  to  see  that  pro¬ 
ductions  have  been  featured  with  success  by  the  Orient  Art  Circle,  by 
Goan  Companies  and  by  African  artists. 

In  addition  to  the  plays  and  works  mentioned  above,  the  Annual 
Musical  Festival  and  the  first  Kenya  Drama  Festival  were  held  at  the 
National  Theatre  during  the  course  of  the  year.  The  Musical  Festival, 
now  well  established  in  the  Colony,  well  merited  the  great  approval 
that  it  received.  The  general  standard  of  performance  was  extremely 
good  and  was  the  subject  of  very  favourable  comment  from  the 
Adjudicator,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Tankard. 

The  first  Kenya  Drama  Festival  was  outstandingly  successful,  the 
winners  being  the  talented  Nakuru  Dramatic  Society,  who  subse¬ 
quently  presented  their  Christmas  pantomime  “Dick  Whittington’  for 
four  performances  at  the  National  Theatre  to  highly  appreciative 
audiences. 

A  particular  word  should  be  devoted  to  the  work  during  the 
year  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society.  They  have  arranged  a  number 
of  exhibitions  of  an  extremely  high  standard  which  have  been  greatly 
appreciated  and  in  addition  their  Puppet  Theatre,  largely  the  work  of 
Mr.  Nelson  Payne,  has  established  itself  as  a  firm  favourite  with  a 
very  large  public.  They  have  been  progressive,  enterprising  and  j 
successful. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  existence  of  a  National  Theatre 
and  Cultural  Centre  in  Nairobi  has  already  proved  its  worth  as  a 
valuable  asset  to  the  cultural  life  of  the  City.  As  and  when  funds  i 
become  available  to  complete  a  studio  block  to  house  the  Conserva-  j 
toire  of  Music  and  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  and  a  further  build-  : 
ing  to  accommodate  the  Constituent  Members’  Offices,  the  work  of  : 
the  Centre  will  develop  more  iapidly.  It  is  estimated  that  an  initial  I 
sum  of  £60,000  is  required. 
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Game 

About  half  the  field  staff  of  the  Department  were  employed  full¬ 
time  with  the  Military  or  K.P.R.  in  the  affected  areas  in  the  Central 
and  Rift  Valley  Provinces.  The  African  staff  in  these  areas  were 
similarly  employed  as  guards  or  trackers,  and  it  is  regretted  that  some 
fatal  casualties  were  suflered.  Naturally  the  Game  Department  staff 
were  peculiarly  fitted  for  police  work  in  the  forest  areas  and  they 
were  able  to  render  some  useful  assistance  to  the  Security  Forces. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  at  Nanyuki  a  Game  Ranger  was  put  in 
charge  of  a  school  of  instruction  in  tracking  for  European  and  African 
members  of  the  military  forces.  Another  Game  Ranger  was  sent  to 
recruit  suitable  Africans  to  act  as  trackers  for  the  Army. 

Add  to  the  staff  so  engaged  a  number  on  long  leave  and  it 
will  be  realized  that  the  normal  work  of  the  Department  during  1953 
was  considerably  curtailed.  However,  valuable  assistance  was  given 
by  Honorary  Game  Wardens,  and  essential  services  were  maintained, 
it  was  found  possible  to  retain  full-time  officers  in  the  main  game 
areas,  e.g.  Narok,  Kajiado,  Makindu,  Isiolo  and  Garissa,  so  that  the 
wonderful  show  of  animals  in  these  areas  continued  to  enjoy  pro¬ 
tection.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  ascertain  the  real  effect  of  military 
operations  in  the  Mt.  Kenya  and  Aberdare  forests  on  the  large  herds 
of  game  to  be  found  therein.  Probably  it  has  not  been  so  great  as  one 
would  think  as  the  forests  are  very  dense  and  precipitous.  It  is  likely 
that  constant  patrols  would  have  a  greater  upsetting  effect  than  bomb¬ 
ing,  which  the  animals,  unless  a  direct  hit  was  involved,  may  regard 
as  claps  of  thunder. 

Visitors  continued  to  come  to  Kenya  to  shoot  and  photograph 
game,  but  undoubtedly  a  number  of  safaris  were  cancelled. 

Development  and  clearance  schemes  in  game  areas  like  Trans 
Mara  (Narok)  and  Makindu  continued  but  did  not  involve  the  des¬ 
truction  of  many  animals.  The  Game  Ranger,  Kajiado,  carried  out 
any  necessary  control  in  the  Kipiti  Plains  Grazing  Scheme.  Control 
round  Mt.  Kenya  and  the  Aberdares,  both  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
forest  plantations,  was  naturally  reduced.  Most  complaints  of  damage 
done  by  game  animals  came  from  the  Coast  Province,  especially  the 
inaccessible  lower  Tana  River  area.  One  Game  Ranger  had  to  cover 
the  whole  of  the  vast  Coast  Province,  where  cultivation  is  very 
scattered  and  is  surrounded  by  thick  bush,  where  large  numbers  of 
elephant  live  undisturbed,  except  by  the  African  poacher.  The  price 
of  ivory  remained  at  Sh.  17  per  pound  approximately,  and  at  the 
November  sale  rhino  horn  fetched  over  Sh.  70  per  pound.  Therefore 
the  incentive  to  poach  these  animals  remained  great  and  undoubtedly 

continued  on  a  large  scale  in  the  bush  country  between  Nairobi 
and  the  sea. 
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There  are  no  Game  Reserves  administered  by  the  Game  Depart¬ 
ment  but  there  are  several  Controlled  Areas  where  certain  animals 
are  protected  completely  and  the  shooting  of  others  strictly  regulated. 
Such  areas  are,  Narok,  Kajiado,  Maktau,  Shimba  Hills,  mile  strip 
along  the  northern  Uaso  Nyiro  River,  and  the  Provincial  Administra¬ 
tion  were  being  consulted  towards  the  end  of  1953  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Controlled  Area  in  Isiolo  and  lower  Meru  Dis¬ 
tricts.  Close  co-operation  was  maintained  with  the  staff  of  the  Royal 
National  Parks  of  Kenya. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  section  32  of  the  Wild  Animals 
Protection  Ordinance,  No.  18/51,  has  been  amended.  In  the  amending 
Ordinance,  No.  23/53,  it  is  laid  down  that  once  possession  is  proved 
the  onus  of  proof  that  possession  is  lawful  is  on  the  accused  person. 
This  amendment  will  enable  the  forces  of  law  and  order  to  punish 
more  effectively  the  receivers  of  poached  game  trophies,  especially 
ivory,  rhino  horn  and  leopard  skins. 

When  on  leave  in  England,  the  Game  Warden  and  his  wife 
helped  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Kenya  stand  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Show  at  Blackpool  in  July,  1953.  Game  trophies,  photo¬ 
graphs  and  a  map  of  the  National  Parks  were  prominent  features  of 
the  exhibit  and  aroused  great  interest. 

The  total  cost  to  the  Colony  of  the  Game  Department  was 
£45,900.  Revenue  from  the  sale  of  trophies  amounted  to  £19,453,  and 
from  licences,  £16,690.  The  number  of  licences  issued  were:  — 

Visitors  53; 

Residents  504; 

Elephant  78; 

Rhino  70; 

Bird  1,466; 

Masai  Lion  27; 

Leopard  33. 

ROYAL  NATIONAL  PARKS 

The  State  of  Emergency  retarded  development  even  in  those  areas; 
where  there  has  not  been  any  active  campaign.  The  two  Mountain 
National  Parks,  namely,  Mount  Kenya  and  the  Aberdare,  were 
virtually  closed  during  1953,  as  they  border  on  the  main  forest  belts  I 
forming  the  hide-outs  of  terrorists.  All  road  and  other  development 
plans  in  these  mountain  regions  had  to  be  abandoned,  but  in  the  latter; 
part  of  the  year  construction  of  a  road  over  the  high  saddle  of  the! 
Aberdares  was  resumed  to  meet  operational  needs. 
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Treetops  ,  howevei',  continued  to  operate  under  very  difficult 
conditions,  and  visitors  had  to  be  protected  by  armed  escorts 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  estimate  with  any  confidence  the  extent 
to  which  animals  inhabiting  these  forests  have  suffered  as  a  result  of 
the  operations  against  terrorists,  the  killing  by  terrorists  for  food,  and 
the  bombing  by  aircraft  of  the  Royal  Air  Force.  Some  experts  feel 

that  the  evil  effects  can  be  easily  exaggerated,  others  take  the  opposite 
view. 

In  other  faunal  areas  such  as  Nairobi  National  Park  Tsavo 
National  Park  and  the  National  Reserves,  there  has  been  practically 
no  disturbance  of  game  as  a  result  of  Man  Man,  and  it  has  been 
possible  lor  visitors  to  continue  with  their  normal  plans  without 
anxiety  or  difficulty.  The  safari  lodges  were  increasingly  popular, 
especially  with  residents  and  during  school  holiday  periods,  since  they 
provided  a  safe  retreat.  Tourists  from  overseas,  although  showing  some 
decline  in  numbers,  continued  to  visit  Kenya  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
operational  areas  were  closed  to  them. 

Development  work  has  been  hampered  by  lack  of  supervisory 
staff.  Many  National  Park  officers  have  quite  naturally  assumed  other 
duties,  having  the  knowledge  and  experience  needed  by  the  Security 
Forces.  Work  on  the  main  tourist  road,  planned  to  link  Amboseli  with 
MaJindi  was,  however,  continued  and  it  will  shortly  be  possible  to 
travel  lrom  Voi  to  Malindi  over  the  Galana  River  and  the  Yatta 
escarpment.  A  spectacular  section  of  this  road  was  made  up  the 
southern  end  of  the  Chyulu  Hills  in  the  western  section  of  the  Tsavo 
National  Park,  where  the  scenery  and  climate  are  quite  remarkable. 
With  a  link  across  the  crest  of  the  hills  to  Amboseli,  the  main  route 
will  be  nearly  complete. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  additions  were  made  to  the 
Tsavo  National  Park,  the  most  important  being  some  land  lying  to 
the  south  of  the  Tsavo  River.  This  ensures  the  protection  of  both 
banks  of  this  river  system  and  adds  a  very  essential  big  game  habitat 
to  the  National  Park.  A  section  of  the  shore  of  Lake  Jipe  and  some 
open  piains  were  also  added,  where,  it  is  hoped,  a  large  number  of 
grass-eaters  can  in  due  course  be  accorded  sufficient  protection  not 
only  to  live  but  to  increase  in  numbers. 

Each  National  Park  or  Reserve  is  gradually  acquiring  a  reputation 
for  a  particular  kind  of  animal.  For  example,  the  Nairobi  National 
Park  is  undoubtedly  the  place  where  visitors  expect  to  find  lions  and 
they  generally  enter  this  remarkable  sanctuary  with  that  one  object  in 
view.  The  Park,  however,  still  continues  to  display  a  surprising  variety 
of  other  creatures  which  are  growing  more  used  to  traffic  and  to  the 
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conditions  under  which  they  have  to  live,  check  by  jowl  with  the 
capital  city  of  East  Africa. 

Amboseli,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  best  place  to  see  and  photo¬ 
graph  rhino,  since  there  are  very  few  occasions  when  it  is  not  possible 
to  find  these  strange  animals  in  open  country  and  in  an  ideal  setting, 
with  Kilimanjaro  as  a  background.  Tsavo  National  Park,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  noted  for  elephants,  and  when  Mudanda  Rock  is  used  as  a 
watering  place  it  is  one  of  the  wild  life  pageants  of  Africa.  Apart  from 
Mudanda,  the  two  dams  constructed  on  the  Voi  River  continue  to 
attract  elephant  from  a  wide  zone  and  it  is  now  quite  normal  for 
travellers  on  the  Nairobi-Mombasa  road  to  deviate  for  a  glimpse 
of  elephant  at  the  dams. 

The  outstanding  beauty  and  interest  of  the  Mzima  Springs  in  the 
Tsavo  National  Park,  where  the  visitor  can  watch  Hippopotami  and 
fish  in  the  crystal  clear  waters,  was  threatened  by  the  necessity  to  take 
water  from  the  springs  to  meet  the  ever-growing  needs  of  the  port  and 
town  of  Mombasa.  The  original  plans  were  abandoned,  and  work 
was  started  on  an  amended  scheme  which  it  is  believed  will  not 
adversely  affect  either  the  beauty  of  the  place  or  wild  life  in  the  pool. 

The  National  Parks,  apart  from  the  Mountain  zones  continued 
to  attract  visitors  from  overseas,  and  film  companies  were  not  deterred 
by  the  State  of  Emergency.  It  is  important  that  visitors  should 
remember  that  wild  game  is  just  as  dangerous  in  these  Parks  and 
Reserves  as  it  is  in  other  places,  and  that  they  incur  grave  risk  to  life 
and  limb  if  they  fail  to  observe  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Trustees 
for  their  safety. 


Tourist  Trade 

Not  unexpectedly,  the  State  of  Emergency  in  Kenya  has  had  its 
effect  upon  the  Colony’s  tourist  traffic.  From  figures  supplied  by  the 
East  African  Statistical  Department,  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
visitors  to  East  Africa  who  chose  to  arrive  initially  at  a  Kenya  port 
of  entry  fell  by  about  12  per  cent  (from  about  30,000  in  1952  to 
26,500  in  1953).  Part  of  this  apparent  loss  is  due  to  the  diversion  of  1 
air  traffic  from  Eastleigh  to  Entebbe  that  occurred  during  the  year. 
As  a  consequence  an  increased  number  of  visitors  entered  East  Africa  i 
first  via  Entebbe,  and  are  accordingly  recorded  under  the  Immigra¬ 
tion  figures  for  Uganda. 

During  1953  the  number  of  business  visitors  to  Kenya  was  sub-  i 
stantially  the  same  as  that  recorded  in  1952,  and  the  reduction  is  t 
mainly  in  the  case  of  visitors  on  holiday  or  short-term  visitors,  whose 
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intention  has  not  been  declared.  Taking  into  account  the  diversion 
of  traffic  via  Entebbe  which  ultimately  found  its  way  to  Kenya,  it  is 
estimated  that  visitor  traffic  had  fallen  during  the  year  by  not  more 
than  10  per  cent.  This  is  the  first  fall  to  be  recorded  since  the  end  of 
the  war. 

Even  discounting  the  effect  of  the  Emergency,  the  notable  exten¬ 
sion  of  visitor  traffic  reported  since  1948  was  not  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue,  as  it  is  clear  that  a  point  of  saturation  has  now  been  reached. 
Assuming  more  settled  conditions  in  Kenya  in  the  years  to  come, 
there  can  be  no  substantial  improvement  in  tourist  traffic  unless  and 
until  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of  hotel  space 
available  in  the  Colony.  In  the  main  centres — Nairobi  and  Mombasa 
in  particular — the  shortage  of  hotel  accommodation  continues  to 
impose  a  limit  on  further  development.  Up-country,  conditions  are 
somewhat  easier,  but  there  are  many  places  of  great  tourist  interest 
in  Kenya  not  at  present  served  by  either  hotels  or  safari  lodges. 

The  East  Africa  Tourist  Travel  Association  has,  during  the 
year,  continued  its  publicity  campaign  overseas  though  on  account 
of  the  virtual  closure  of  the  Mount  Kenya  and  Aberdares  area,  this 
campaign  has  been  the  subject  of  modification. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  limited  and  contained  nature 
of  the  troubled  area  and  visitors  have  been  encouraged  to  travel  in 
other  parts  of  East  Africa  that  remain  unaffected.  Though  tourists 
continue  to  visit  even  the  Mt.  Kenya  area,  there  have  fortunately  been 
no  incidents  involving  harm  to  a  visitor. 

Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  visiting  journalists,  writers 
and  film-makers.  1953  has  been  a  notable  year  for  the  number  of 
prominent  novelists  to  visit  Kenya.  These  have  included  Grahame 
Green,  Ernest  Hemingway,  Stuart  Cloete,  Daniel  Mannix,  Gerald 
Hanley,  Robert  Ruark.  All  these  writers  at  one  time  or  another  have 
devoted  attention  and  space  to  the  tourist  attractions  of  Kenya. 

Ealing  Studios  continued  work  on  their  sequel  to  “Where  No 
Vultures  Fly”,  a  film  made  against  a  coastal  background,  to  be 
released  ultimately  under  the  title  of  “West  of  Zanzibar”.  Advice 
and  assistance  was  given  by  the  Association  to  a  number  of  smaller 
documentary  film  units  that  visited  Kenya  during  the  year. 

The  Kenya  Government  made  a  subvention  of  £8,000  to  the 
East  Africa  Tourist  Travel  Association,  as  compared  with  £4,400  in 
1952. 
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PART  in 

CHAPTER  1:  GEOGRAPHY  AND  CLIMATE 

The  Colony  and  Protectorate  of  Kenya  extends  approximately 
from  latitude  4°  N.  to  latitude  4°  S.,  and  from  longitude  34°  E.  to 
longitude  41  °  E.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ethiopia  and  the 
Sudan,  on  the  west  by  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  on  the  south  by 
Tanganyika  and  on  the  east  by  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Somalia. 

The  eastern  and  north-eastern  boundaries  were  originally  defined 
along  the  Juba  River  by  an  agreement  with  Abyssinia  in  1908,  but 
upon  the  cession  of  Jubaland  to  Italy  in  1925,  the  eastern  and  north¬ 
eastern  boundaries  were  re-adjusted  by  a  commission. 

The  Anglo-Ethiopian  Boundary  Commission  is  at  present  de¬ 
marcating  and  surveying  the  boundary  between  Kenya  and  Ehiopia. 

The  Protectorate,  a  strip  of  land  extending  to  10  miles  inland 
from  the  coast  and  including  the  islands  of  the  Lamu  achipelago, 
consists  of  the  mainland  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  in 
respect  of  which  an  annual  payment  of  £16,000  is  made  to  the  Sultan. 

The  north-eastern  portion  of  the  Colony,  comprising  three-fifths 
of  the  whole,  is  arid  and  comparatively  waterless.  The  remainder,  on 
which  almost  all  economic  production  is  centred,  comprises  a  low- 
lying  coastal  area  and  a  plateau  raised  by  volcanic  action  to  a  height 
varying  from  3,000  feet  to  10,000  feet.  This  area  includes  Mount 
Kenya  (17,040  feet),  Mount  Elgon  (14,000  feet),  the  Aberdare  Range 
(about  12,000  feet  to  13,000  feet)  and  part  of  the  Great  Rift  Valley, 
which  is  some  30  to  40  miies  wide  and  often  2,000  to  3,000  feet  lower 
than  the  country  bounding  it  on  either  side. 

The  European  settled  area,  which  includes  the  principal  agricul¬ 
tural  centres  of  Nakuru  and  Eldoret,  is  traversed  by  the  East  African 
Railways  main  line  and  there  are  branch  lines  to  other  important 
centres  such  as  Nyeri,  Thomson’s  Falls  and  Kitale.  The  main  areas  of 
native  production  in  the  Nyanza  and  Central  Provinces  are  also  served 
by  the  Railway. 

Kenya  embraces  practically  the  whole  of  Lake  Rudolf  and  also 
the  eastern  waters  of  Lake  Victoria;  including  the  Karasuk  area  of 
1,480  square  miles  administered  by  Uganda.  The  land  area  is  219,730 
square  miles  and  the  water  area  5,230  square  miles,  making  a  total  of 
224,960  square  miles. 

The  capital  is  Nairobi.  The  population  of  the  Municipality  of 
Nairobi  at  the  1948  census  was  120,000,  of  whom  10,830  were 
Europeans,  41,810  were  Asians  and  64,910  were  Africans.  Mombasa 
is  the  principal  port;  the  population  at  the  1948  census  was  85,000,  of 
whom  just  over  2,000  were  Europeans. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  coast  and  the  immediate  interior,  where 
the  average  temperature  is  about  80°  F.,  the  climate  of  Kenya  is  cool 
and  invigorating.  At  Nairobi  the  mean  temperature  is  67°  F.,  the 
mean  maximum  being  77°  F.  and  the  mean  minimum  57°  F. 

There  are  generally  two  rainy  seasons,  the  “Long  Rains”  from 
April  to  June,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  rain  falls,  and  the  “Short 
Rains”  from  Ocotober  to  December;  but  in  the  high  areas  west  of  the 
Rift  Valley  and  north  of  the  railway  the  wettest  months  are  April  to 
August.  No  month  is  invariably  dry,  and  near  Lake  Victoria  showers 
occur  on  most  afternoons.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  on  the  coast  is 
40  inches,  of  which  20  inches  may  fall  in  April  and  May.  Inland,  the 
rainfall  decreases  to  10  inches  and  then  increases  with  altitude  to  an 
average  of  40  inches  over  the  highlands.  On  higher  ground  and  near 
the  Lake,  average  annual  totals  reach  70  inches. 

CHAPTER  2:  HISTORY 

The  Arabs  and  the  Persians  traded  along  the  East  African  coast 
from  the  earliest  times  and  established  a  chain  of  settlements  which 
achieved  a  considerable  degree  of  material  prosperity.  The  first 
Europeans  to  interest  themselves  in  East  Africa  were  the  Portuguese, 
who,  between  1498  when  Vasco  da  Gama  landed  at  Malindi  in  the 
course  of  his  voyage  to  India  and  1729  when  they  were  finally  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Mombasa,  replaced  the  Arabs  as  traders  and  established 
small  garrisons  at  various  points  to  protect  their  interests.  The 
Portuguese  were  driven  from  the  northern  part  of  the  Coast  by  the 
Arabs  of  Oman  to  whom  their  kinsmen  in  East  Africa  had  appealed, 
but  once  the  Portuguese  had  gone  the  independent  and  mutually 
hostile  rulers  of  the  coastal  settlements  were  hardly  more  willing  to 
submit  to  the  overlordship  of  the  Imam  of  Oman  than  they  had  been 
to  Portuguese  sovereignty.  It  was  not  until  the  thirties  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  when  Sayyed  Said,  determined  to  enforce  his  rights 
over  his  African  possessions,  subdued  the  ruling  Mazrui  family  of 
Mombasa  and  transferred  his  residence  from  Muskat  to  Zanzibar, 
that  the  rule  of  Oman  can  be  said  to  have  been  effectively  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  Coast.  Under  Sayyed  Burghash,  however,  the  territory 
became  independent  of  Oman. 

Even  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Arab  hold  was 
confined  to  the  coastal  belt,  and  the  only  Arabs  who  penetrated  up- 
country  were  traders  on  the  main  caravan  routes  in  search  of  the  two 
marketable  commodities  of  the  interior — ivory  and  slaves.  Although 
America  and  various  powers  including  Great  Britain  had  established 
trading  connexions  with  Zanzibar  and  appointed  Consuls,  it  was  left 
to  individuals — mainly  missionaries — to  explore  the  interior  of  East 
Africa. 
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Among  the  early  explorers  in  the  northern  part  were  Rebman, 
who,  in  1848,  first  saw  Kilimanjaro,  and  Krapf,  who,  in  the  following 
year,  first  saw  the  snows  of  Kenya.  Further  exploration  was  mainly 
directed  to  the  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 

The  peoples  whom  the  explorers  found  in  the  interior  were  ot 
many  different  races,  but  in  no  case  except  in  Uganda  had  their  society 
advanced  beyond  the  simple  tribal  state.  The  population  was  small  for 
the  area,  both  on  account  of  the  inhospitable  environment  and  also 
on  account  of  the  slave  trade.  Tribe  fought  tribe  sometimes  for  cattle 
but  often  also  to  obtain  captives  which  the  chiefs  sold  to  Arab  slave 
traders  in  return  for  arms  and  spirits.  These  Africans  were  backward 
in  their  agricultural  practices  and  an  easy  prey  to  famine  and  disease. 
So  it  was  humanitarian  rather  than  imperialistic  considerations  which 
convinced  many  of  the  explorers  that  the  salvation  of  these  territories 
lay  in  the  establishment  of  legitimate  trade  and  of  European  adminis¬ 
tration. 

British  interests  in  East  Africa  were  not,  however,  territorial  but 
were  mainly  concerned  with  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  Thus 
it  was  not  surprising  that  when  Sir  William  Mackinnon  was  offered  a 
concession  of  the  mainland  dominions  of  Zanzibar  in  1877  the  British 
Government,  preoccupied  elsewhere,  placed  obstacles  in  his  way. 
Germany  took  the  opportunity  to  become  first  in  the  field.  In  1884 
the  later  notorious  Dr.  Karl  Peters  negotiated  a  series  of  treaties  with 
native  chiefs  in  the  interior  opposite  Zanzibar  and  in  1885  a  German 
protectorate  was  declared  over  the  areas  he  had  visited.  Great  Britain 
supported  Germany’s  claims  and  in  the  following  year  reached  an 
agreement  with  Germany  regarding  spheres  of  influence  as  far  west 
as  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Victoria.  The  Sultan’s  assent  was  ob¬ 
tained  to  the  agreement  whereby  he  was  left  on  the  mainland  only  a 
10-mile  strip  along  the  coast. 

Nevertheless  the  British  Government  was  not  prepared  to  inter¬ 
vene  directly  and  it  was  a  commercial  company,  the  British  East 
Africa  Association,  which  in  1887  obtained  from  the  Sultan  a  con¬ 
cession  of  the  mainland  between  the  Umba  and  the  Tana  Rivers.  This 
Association  was  incorporated  under  a  Royal  Charter  as  the  Imperial 
British  East  Africa  Company  in  the  following  year.  Its  early  activities 
were  concentrated  mainly  on  the  coast,  but  in  1889  a  considerable 
caravan  was  despatched  to  explore  the  interior  under  F.  J.  Jackson. 

The  1886  Agreement  had  not  dealt  with  Uganda — a  populous, 
productive  country  in  which  interest  now  centred.  Dr.  Karl  Peters, 
in  defiance  of  the  orders  of  his  own  Government,  arrived  in  Uganda 
early  in  1890  and  obtained  concessions  from  King  Mwanga,  but  an 
Anglo-German  Treaty,  which  extended  the  line  of  demarcation  of 
interests  to  the  western  side  of  Lake  Victoria,  relieved  Great  Britain 
of  rivalry  in  Uganda. 
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Late  in  1890  Captain  F.  D.  Lugard  took  over  its  administration 
on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  East  Africa  Company.  The  Company,  how¬ 
ever,  found  the  task  of  maintaining  order  too  difficult  for  its  slender 
resources  and  the  fate  of  Uganda  was  in  doubt  until  the  Government 
finally  agreed  in  1893  to  assist  the  Company  financially  and  a  pro¬ 
tectorate  was  also  established  over  the  Company's  territory  between 
the  coast  and  Naivasha. 

The  difficulties  of  administration  in,  and  of  communication  with, 
Uganda  were  the  prime  reasons  for  the  project  to  establish  a  railway, 
the  survey  of  which  was  started  in  1892.  In  1895  His  Majesty’s 
Government  commenced  the  construction  of  this  line.  The  laying  of 
the  rails  over  800  miles  of  desert  and  mountains  in  the  face  of 
obstacles  of  every  nature,  including  man-eating  lions,  was  an  epic 
enterprise.  On  28th  May,  1899,  the  line  reached  a  swampy  stretch  of 
land  where  the  town  of  Nairobi  has  since  been  built.  (This  was  the 
last  stretch  of  open  ground  before  the  long  climb  up  the  Kikuyu 
Escarpment  and  Railway  Headquarters  and  a  nucleus  of  railway 
workshops  was  established  here.)  It  was  not  until  December,  1901, 
that  the  line  reached  Kisumu  on  Lake  Victoria,  which  remained  the 
port  from  which  Uganda  was  reached  until  the  railway  line  from 
Nakuru  to  Kampala  was  completed  in  1926. 

The  building  of  the  railway  and  the  heavy  costs  incurred  in  its 
upkeep  directed  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  developing  the  empty 
highland  areas  through  which  the  line  passed.  It  was  in  1897  that 
Lord  Delamere,  the  pioneer  of  white  settlement,  had  made  his  way  to 
the  East  African  highlands  from  the  north  through  Somaliland  and 
Abyssinia.  He  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  agricultural  possibilities 
of  this  land.  A  few  years  later,  in  1902,  the  boundaries  of  the  East 
African  Protectorate  were  altered  to  include  what  was  previously  the 
eastern  province  of  Uganda,  and  in  that  year  also  the  conditions 
under  which  land  could  be  alienated  were  laid  down.  Lord  Delamere 
returned  to  the  Protectorate  and  commenced  extensive  farming  opera¬ 
tions  which  were  to  prove  that  the  land  could  be  successfully  farmed 
by  Europeans.  A  large  incursion  of  new  settlers  took  place  in  1905 
when  farmers  arrived  both  from  England  and  South  Africa. 

Simultaneously  with  the  introduction  of  British  control  and  the 
settlement  of  Europeans  came  an  influx  of  Indians  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  Indian  population  has  a  long  history  in  East  Africa. 
Indians  lived  at  the  coast  from  early  times  onwards  as  a  trading  com¬ 
munity  and  later,  when  labour  was  required  to  build  the  railway, 
35,000  Indians  were  brought  across  to  East  Africa.  The  families  who 
remained  when  the  work  was  completed  became  small  traders  and 
did  much  to  open  up  trade  with  Africans  in  the  interior.  Further 
immigration  has  increased  the  number  of  this  community  until  to-day 
it  is  more  than  three  times  the  size  of  the  European  community. 
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In  1905  the  Protectorate  was  transferred  from  the  Authority  of 
the  Foreign  Office  to  that  of  the  Colonial  Office.  A  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief  and  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  were 
appointed  under  an  Order  in  Council  in  1906. 

During  the  years  preceding  the  first  World  War,  the  Protectorate 
developed  steadily.  European  settlement  had  made  good  progress, 
Kenya  coffee  was  beginning  to  make  a  name;  sisal  was  flourishing 
and  the  future  of  wool  and  wheat  looked  promising.  Exports,  however, 
were  still  mainly  the  products  of  native  areas. 

So  far  as  African  administration  was  concerned,  the  pre-war 
period  was  one  of  the  establishment  of  law  and  order.  Troubles  were 
experienced  with  various  tribes  in  the  nineties  and  with  the  Nandi 
until  1 905,  but  on  the  whole  few  countries  have  been  opened  up  with 
such  little  bloodshed  and  with  the  maintenance  of  such  friendly 
relations  with  inhabitants.  Such  social  services  as  were  available  in 
those  days  were  provided  by  the  missions,  which  from  their  establish¬ 
ment  had  combined  educational  and  medical  facilities  with  tne  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel. 

Because  of  its  proximity  to  German  East  Africa,  the  British  East 
Africa  Protectorate  was  very  directly  affected  by  the  first  World  War. 
The  Germans  had  a  larger  force  under  arms  than  the  British,  but  the 
latter  were  assured  of  quick  reinforcements,  and  their  command  of  the 
seas  isolated  the  Germans  from  any  assistance  from  overseas. 

The  Germans  took  the  offensive  and  penetrated  Kenya’s  southern 
border.  A  volunteer  force  composed  mainly  of  European  farmers  and 
one  battalion  of  the  King’s  African  Rifles  was  the  sum  total  of  British 
strength.  They  were  reinforced  by  Indian  troops  a  few  months  after 
the  outbreak  of  war.  But  it  was  not  until  1916  when  General  Smuts 
assumed  command  that  the  British  took  the  offensive,  and  in  a  long 
wasting  campaign  during  which  the  losses  due  to  disease  greatly 
exceeded  casualties  in  action,  our  troops  chased  the  elusive  and  enter¬ 
prising  Germans  under  General  von  Lettow  Vorbeck  through  German 
East  Africa.  By  November,  1917,  there  were  no  enemy  troops  left  in 
this  area,  but  our  troops  had  been  unable  to  capture  General  von 
Lettow  Vorbeck  who,  retreating  through  Portuguese  East  Africa  and 
entering  Nyasaland  and  Northern  Rhodesia,  finally  surrendered  in 
November,  1918,  only  on  receipt  of  news  of  the  Armistice. 

Over  85  per  cent  of  the  European  population  of  fighting  age  had 
enlisted  for  military  service  and  during  the  war  large  numbers  of 
Africans  had  served  in  the  Carrier  Corps.  As  a  result  many  farms 
reverted  to  scrub  and  bush  and  European  settlement  was  virtually  at 
a  standstill  during  these  years. 

When  peace  came  great  strides  were  made  in  European  settle¬ 
ment.  New  farmers  arrived  from  England  and  South  Africa  and 
special  schemes  were  launched  for  ex-soldiers.  Already  in  1919  the 
European  population  was  estimated  at  9,000. 
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The  influx  of  new  settlers,  combined  with  the  effects  of  the  war 
on  the  native  population  and  a  severe  famine  in  1918,  created  a  labour 
crisis.  At  the  same  time  Kenya  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  post¬ 
war  slump.  The  depression  was  further  increased  by  the  currency 
changes  from  the  rupee  as  the  unit,  first  to  the  florin  and  then  to  the 
shilling,  which  in  effect  substantially  increased  sterling  obligations. 

The  very  serious  financial  and  economic  position  in  1921  led  to 
the  appointment  of  an  Economic  Committee  on  whose  recommenda¬ 
tions  the  tariff  policy  was  substantially  changed  to  a  protective  tariff 
designed  to  stimulate  agricultural  production.  The  railway  rates  policy 
was  also  modified  in  order  to  facilitate  the  export  of  the  main  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  especially  maize. 

At  the  same  time  political  controversies  were  raging.  Nominated 
unofficial  Europeans  had  first  sat  in  Legislative  Council  in  1906  and 
in  1919  their  numbers  were  increased  from  four  to  11  and  an  elective 
basis  established.  The  grant  of  the  franchise  to  Europeans  called  forth 
a  demand  from  the  more  numerous  Indian  community  for  equal 
privileges  on  a  common  roll  with  educational  qualifications;  this 
demand  aroused  opposition  among  Europeans  who  threatened  armed 
resistance.  The  matter  was  resolved  by  the  Devonshire  White  Paper 
of  1923  which  granted  the  Indians  five  seats  on  a  communal  basis  and 
also  made  provision  for  an  Arab  elected  member,  and  a  nominated 
unofficial  member  to  represent  African  interests.  The  Paper  also,  whilst 
confirming  the  position  of  the  Europeans  in  the  highlands,  contained 
a  clause  which  stated  that  primarily  Kenya  is  an  African  territory 
and  the  interests  of  the  African  native  must  be  paramount.  The  settle¬ 
ment  was  accepted  with  reluctance  by  the  European  community,  but 
the  Indians  launched  a  campaign  of  non-co-operation  and  it  was  not 
until  the  nineteen-thirties  that  the  full  numbers  of  members  allotted 
to  them  took  their  seats  in  Legislative  Council. 

Meanwhile  other  changes  of  great  importance  had  been  taking 
place.  By  the  Kenya  Annexation  Order  in  Council  of  1920  the  terri¬ 
tories  outside  the  mainland  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  had 
been  recognized  as  a  Colony,  the  coastal  belt  remaining  a  Protec¬ 
torate.  The  Uganda  Railway  was  in  1921  constituted  as  a  separate 
financial  entity  and  in  1926  was  established  the  office  of  the  High 
Commissioner  for  Transport  vested  in  the  Governor  of  Kenya  until 
1935,  when  it  was  vested  jointly  in  the  Governors  of  Kenya  and 
Uganda. 

Kenya  was  drawn  into  closer  relationships  with  her  East  African 
neighbours  by  the  foundation  of  the  Governors’  Conference,  which 
met  for  the  first  time  in  January,  1926,  in  Nairobi.  Full  federation 
soon  became  a  political  issue,  but  the  differences  in  the  political  status 
of  the  three  territories — a  Protectorate,  a  Mandate  and  a  Colony  and 
the  fears  and  suspicions  of  the  various  communities  rendered  federa¬ 
tion  difficult.  After  a  series  of  abortive  commissions  and  inquiries, 
the  idea  was  abandoned. 
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A  brighter  aspect  of  the  nineteen-twenties  was  the  progress  in 
native  development.  In  the  field  of  education  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  was  supplementing  the  facilities  already  provided  by  the  missions 
and  in  1924  established  a  Native  Industrial  Training  Depot  at  Kabete 
and  also  the  Jeanes  School  where  African  teachers  and  their  wives 
were  given  a  training  in  rural  community  life,  rather  than  a  purely 
academic  training.  In  the  same  year  Local  Native  Councils  were 
inaugurated  in  order  to  associate  the  African  more  closely  in  the 
government  of  his  area,  and  as  a  first  step  in  his  political  development. 
These  Councils  have  proved  valuable  and  very  successful. 

In  the  early  nineteen-thirties  the  Colony  felt  once  more  the  effects 
of  a  world  depression.  All  races  suffered,  the  African  and  the  Asian  as 
well  as  the  European.  Drought  and  a  plague  of  locusts  on  a  large 
scale  deepened  the  depression.  The  economic  story  of  the  later  years 
of  the  nineteen-thirties  is  one  of  gradual  recovery  from  the  depression, 
helped  to  a  small  extent  by  the  working  of  alluvial  deposits  of  gold 
discoveries  in  the  North  Kavirondo  district  in  1931. 

As  a  result  of  the  economic  situation  public  interest  was  centred 
more  on  financial  than  on  political  matters.  Whereas  the  commissions 
and  committees  of  the  nineteen-twenties  had  discussed  political  repre¬ 
sentation  and  federation,  the  inquiries  of  the  nineteen-thirties  such  as 
those  undertaken  by  Lord  Moyne  and  Sir  Alan  Pirn  were  concerned 
with  finance  and  taxation.  Although  reductions  in  expenditure  were 
made  and  an  official  levy  on  salaries  imposed,  this  was  not  sufficient 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  revenue  and  expenditure  and  it  became 
necessary  to  increase  taxation  at  a  time  when  the  people  of  the  Colony 
were  least  able  and  willing  to  accept  it.  Controversy  centred  on  the 
Government  proposal  to  re-introduce  income  tax  which  had  been 
introduced  in  1921  and  then  abandoned.  The  first  stage  was  the  im¬ 
position  of  a  graduated  non-native  poll  tax  in  1923.  Finally  in  1936  the 
elected  members  of  the  Standing  Finance  Committee  recommended 
the  acceptance  of  a  light  income  tax  on  condition  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  examined  the  composition  of  the  Executive  Council.  In  1937 
income  tax  starting  at  Sh.  1  in  the  pound  was  introduced,  and  in  the 
same  year  the  number  of  officials  on  Executive  Council  was  reduced, 
the  number  of  unofficials  remaining  the  same. 

Steady  development  was  taking  place  in  African  affairs.  A  second 
unofficial  member  was  nominated  to  represent  African  interests  in 
Legislative  Council.  The  Native  Tribunals  Ordinance  provided  for  a 
more  comprehensive  system  of  native  courts  than  had  formerly  been 
established.  Agricultural  schools  for  Africans  were  opened,  veterinary 
services  developed,  educational  facilities  were  increased  and  provision 
made  for  secondary  and  higher  education,  if  only  on  a  minor  scale, 
and  the  Medical  Department  took  a  large  share  in  the  improvement 
of  conditions  in  native  reserves.  In  short,  many  Africans  were  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  tribal  state  and  approaching  a  stage,  not  without  its 
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dangers,  which  provides  them  with  the  prospects  of  a  more  civilized 
life. 

When  Mussolini  conquered  Abyssinia  in  1936  the  first  shadows 
of  the  second  World  War  were  cast  over  Kenya.  There  were  no  forces 
in  the  Colony  apart  from  two  regular  K.A.R.  battalions  and  the  tiny 
volunteer  force  of  the  K.R.N.V.R.,  which  had  been  established  in 
1933.  In  1937  a  European  Kenya  Defence  Force  came  into  being  as 
well  as  a  European  territorial  force  known  as  the  Kenya  Regiment. 
In  September,  1938,  the  Kenya  Women’s  Emergency  Organization  was 
founded  as  the  country’s  central  registry  for  women’s  services  in  war¬ 
time.  Kenya’s  preparations,  however,  were  inadequate  to  meet  a  threat 
from  the  Italian  East  African  Empire,  but  the  breathing  space  given 
by  the  fact  that  Italy  did  not  enter  the  war  until  1940,  which  allowed 
a  great  increase  in  the  local  forces  and  reinforcement  from  South  and 
West  Africa  and  overseas,  saved  Kenya  from  invasion  by  the  Italians 
in  East  Africa. 

Although  it  was  necessary  for  strategic  reasons  to  abandon  to  the 
enemy  areas  in  the  Northern  Frontier  District,  General  Cunningham 
found  himself  early  in  1941  in  a  position  to  carry  the  war  into  Italian 
territory.  The  success  of  his  campaign  was  as  overwhelming  as  it  was 
rapid.  Addis  Ababa  was  occupied  within  a  few  months  and  Italian 
resistance  in  East  Africa  ceased  when  Gondar  fell  in  November,  194L 
Kenya's  military  commitments  did  not  end  here.  Forces  were  built 
up  steadily,  and  fighting  and  other  units  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
campaigns  in  Madagascar  and  Burma,  whilst  Pioneer  units  performed 
useful  work  in  the  Middle  East. 

As  the  war  receded  from  Kenya's  frontiers,  the  Government  was 
able  to  devote  more  attention  to  measures  directed  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction.  Despite  the  drain  on  manpower  of  both  Europeans  and 
Africans  for  the  Forces,  those  who  remained,  including  the  wives  of 
European  farmers,  did  not  let  production  fall.  A  combination  of 
drought  and  locusts  at  a  time  when  local  consumption  was  greatly 
increasing  caused  a  serious  maize  shortage  in  1943,  but  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  years  more  cereals  were  being  produced  than  ever  before. 

In  1944  an  important  step  forward  in  the  history  of  the  Colony 
was  taken  when  the  Governor  nominated  Mr.  Eliud  Mathu  as  the  first 
African  to  represent  his  people  on  Legislative  Council.  Even  before 
the  war  was  ended,  the  Government  was  occupying  itself  with  plans 
for  post-war  development  and  in  1945  an  important  reorganization 
ol  Government  was  undertaken  which,  grouping  the  main  departments 
under  Members  of  Executive  Council,  made  preparation  for  the 
responsibilities  of  the  peace. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1939  the  function  of  the  Governors’ 
Conference  of  co-ordinating  the  economy  and  manpower  of  the  East 
African  Territories  became  increasingly  important  and,  when  Italy 
entered  the  war  after  the  collapse  of  France,  the  East  African  Produc- 
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tion  and  Supply  Council.  War  Supplies  Board,  Industrial  Management 
Board  and  many  other  bodies  were  established  under  the  Secretariat 
of  the  Governors’  Conference  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  total  war. 

The  end  of  the  war  saw  a  general  desire  to  consolidate  this 
machinery  and  provide  it  with  a  firm  constitutional  basis.  After  some 
two  years  of  negotiation  the  East  Africa  High  Commission  was  set  up 
by  the  East  Africa  (High  Commission)  Order  in  Council  dated  19th 
December,  1947. 

The  High  Commission  is  a  body  corporate,  of  which  the  Governor 
of  Kenya  is  Chairman,  with  Headquarters  in  Nairobi.  It  included  (for 
a  trial  period  of  four  years)  the  East  African  Central  Legislative 
Assembly  consisting  of  a  Speaker,  seven  ex  officio  Members  who  are 
officers  in  the  High  Commission  Service,  three  nominated  Official 
Members  (one  from  each  of  the  three  territories),  13  Unofficial  Mem¬ 
bers,  one  elected  by  the  Unofficial  Members  of  the  Legislative  Council 
of  each  territory,  one  European,  one  Indian  and  one  African  Member 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  each  territory,  and  one  Arab  Member 
appointed  by  the  High  Commission. 

During  1951  the  Legislative  Councils  of  Kenya,  Uganda  and 
Tanganyika  passed  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  the  Central  Legislative 
Assembly  in  its  existing  form  and  without  change  of  function  should 
remain  in  being  for  a  further  four  years,  and  this  was  effected  by  the 
East  Africa  (High  Commission)  (Amendment)  Order  in  Council,  1951, 
which  came  into  operation  on  6th  December,  1951. 

The  High  Commission  has  power  to  legislate  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Assembly,  in  respect  of  the  Services  taken  over,  which 
include  inter  alia :  Defence,  Civil  Aviation,  Customs  and  Excise- 
administrative  and  general  provisions  but  excluding  tariff  rates 
— Income  Tax — administrative  and  general  provisions  but  excluding 
rates  of  tax  and  allowances — Lake  Victoria  Fisheries,  Makerere 
College,  Meteorological  Services,  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Telephones 
and  Radio  Communications,  Railways,  Harbours  and  Inland  Water 
Transport,  Statistics,  including  census,  and  a  large  number  of 
Research  and  Scientific  Services. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  High  Commission  has  assumed  res-  j 
ponsibility  for  the  Administration  of  these  Services,  its  establishment 
involves  no  change  in  the  constitution  or  administrative  responsibilities  i 
of  the  Governments  of  the  three  territories,  which  remain  responsible 
for  basic  services  such  as  Administration,  Police,  Health,  Education,  i 
Agriculture,  Animal  Health,  Forestry,  Labour,  Housing  and  Public 
Works. 

Since  the  end  of  hostilities  in  1945  considerable  constitutional 
changes  have  been  made  in  Kenya.  In  1951  for  the  first  time  an 
African  was  appointed  to  Executive  Council,  and  gradually  the  com¬ 
position  of  Legislative  Council  has  been  increased  and  now  provides 
for  an  Unofficial  majority. 
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CHAPTER  3:  ADMINISTRATION 

Central  Administration 

The  Government  of  Kenya  was  administered  by  His  Excellency 
The  Honourable  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.V.O.  Owing  to 
the  heavy  burden  of  the  Emergency  on  the  Governor,  Sir  Frederick 
Crawford,  K.C.M.G.,  O.B.E.  (then  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of 
the  Seychelles),  was  in  June  appointed  Deputy  Governor  of  Kenya. 

Early  in  July,  the  Chief  Secretary  ceased  to  be  the  Member  for 
Development,  but  assumed  direct  responsibility  for  the  Police  and 
Prisons  Services;  the  Attorney  General  (who  had  up  to  then  as  Mem¬ 
ber  for  Law  and  Order  been  responsible  for  the  Police  and  Prisons 
Services)  became  Member  for  Legal  Affairs,  and  the  Financial  Secre¬ 
tary  became  Member  for  Finance  and  Development. 

The  supreme  executive  power  in  the  Colony  and  Protectorate  is 
vested  in  the  Governor  who  is  advised  by  an  Executive  Council  which 
consists  of  eight  Official  Members  and  four  Unofficial  Members  of 
which  two  are  Europeans,  one  Indian  and  one  African.  Details  of  the 
membership  of  the  Executive  Council  are  contained  in  Appendix  7. 

Under  the  new  constitution,  which  was  announced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  31st  May,  1951,  and  which  was  brought  into  effect 
at  the  General  Election  in  May,  1952,  the  Legislative  Council  consists 
of  the  Governor,  who  is  President  (but  who  normally  only  attends 
for  the  opening  of  a  newly-elected  Council  and  for  the  opening  of 
Budget  Sessions),  a  Vice-President,  who  is  Speaker,  and  54  Members 
of  whom  eight  are  ex  officio  Members,  18  Nominated  Members  (who 
all  accept  the  Government  Whip  on  major  issues  of  policy),  14  Euro¬ 
pean  Elected  Members,  six  Asian  Elected  Members  (four  non-Muslim 
and  two  Muslim),  one  Arab  Elected  Member,  six  African  Representa¬ 
tive  Members,  and  one  Arab  Representative  Member.  Details  of  the 
membership  of  the  Legislative  Council  are  contained  in  Appendix  7. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  Masai  Extra-Provincial  District 
and  that  part  of  the  Central  Province  inhabited  by  the  Wakamba  tribe 
was  gazetted  as  the  Southern  Province  with  Headquarters  at  Ngong, 
and  the  City  of  Nairobi  and  its  environs  was  excised  from  the  Central 
Province  and  gazetted  as  the  Nairobi  Extra-Provincial  District. 

Within  the  districts  which  comprise  the  Provinces,  the  executive 
functions  of  the  Government  are  vested  in  District  Commissioners,  and 
within  the  Nairobi  Extra-Provincial  District  in  the  Officer  in  Charge. 

Towns  and  Settled  Areas 

Municipalities 

The  six  municipalities  in  the  Colony  are  those  of  Nairobi,  Mom¬ 
basa,  Nakuru,  Eldoret,  Kisumu  and  Kitale.  Nairobi  is  administered 
by  a  city  council  and  Nakuru  by  a  municipal  council.  The  govern¬ 
ing  bodies  of  the  remaining  authorities  are  municipal  boards.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Kitale  and  Kisumu  municipalities  are  all  nominated 
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councillors,  but  in  the  other  municipalities  some  members  are 
nominated  and  others  elected.  All  municipalities  have  Asian  and 
African  councillors  and  Mombasa  Municipal  Board  also  includes 
Arab  members.  In  some  cases  members  are  nominated  to  serve  on 
councils  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  Government  and  the  East 
African  Railways  and  Harbours  Administration.  In  other  cases  liaison 
members  from  county  councils  and  district  councils  represent  their 
local  authorities  on  municipal  councils  and  boards.  Electoral  franchise 
is  based  on  ownership  or  occupation  of  property,  or  receipt  of  income 
over  a  specified  minimum,  which  varies  according  to  the  race  of  the 
electorate. 

Revenues  are  derived  from  the  imposition  of  rates  on  unimproved 
site  values  and  by  charges  raised  for  the  provision  of  services  including 
water,  conservancy  and  housing.  Rates  vary  from  2  per  cent  in  Kitale 
to  3\  per  cent  in  Eldoret.  The  Government  contributes  to  the  income 
of  municipal  authorities  in  the  form  of  grants-in-aid  of  expenditure 
on  main  roads,  public  health  and  senior  staff  and  by  contributions  in 
lieu  of  rates  on  Crown  property.  In  1953  the  Government’s  contribu¬ 
tions  in  lieu  of  rates  were  estimated  to  be  £348,320  and  other  Govern¬ 
ment  grants  were  estimated  to  be  £206,784.  These  sums  amounted  to 
33  per  cent  of  the  municipalities’  total  income.  African  housing 
subsidies  are  also  paid. 

County  Councils 

Since  the  Local  Government  (County  Councils)  Ordinance  was 
enacted  in  mid- 1952,  three  of  the  seven  district  councils  have  been 
constituted  county  councils.  These  are  the  County  Councils  of  Nairobi,. 
Nakuru  and  Naivasha.  It  is  expected  that  the  Aberdare  District  Coun¬ 
cil  will  become  a  county  council  in  1954.  Although  the  Ordinance 
provides  for  two-  and  three-tier  systems  of  county  administration  the 
two-tier  system  only  has  so  far  been  adopted.  The  system  of  local 
government  in  these  rural  areas  is  modelled  on  English  local  govern¬ 
ment  administration.  A  prerequisite  for  a  district  council  adopting 
county  status  is  that  rating  should  be  accepted.  District  councils  have 
the  power  to  levy  rates  under  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government 
(District  Councils)  Ordinance,  but  only  the  former  Nairobi  District 
Council  availed  itself  of  these  powers.  The  county  councils  now 
operating,  from  at  least  six  different  methods  of  rating  have  chosen 
to  adopt  graduated  rates  on  areas  of  land  in  the  rural  districts  and 
unimproved  site  value  rates  in  urban  districts. 

A  county  council  has  far  wider  powers  than  a  district  council 
and  a  county  district  council  (the  second  tier  in  the  county  system) 
may  adopt  any  of  the  powers  of  municipal  councils  or  boards  except 
powers  already  vested  in  the  county  council. 

Members  of  the  county  councils  are  partly  elected  and  partly 
nominated  councillors  and  include  non-European  members. 


District  Councils 

There  are  now  only  four  district  councils.  These  are  Aberdare 
District  Council  (see  note  above  under  County  Councils),  Nyanza 
District  Council,  Trans  Nzoia  District  Council  and  Uasin  Gishu 
District  Council.  They  have  power  to  levy  rates,  but  none  of  them  do 
so  and  practically  the  whole  of  their  incomes  consists  of  grants  from 
the  Government  through  the  Road  Authority  for  expenditure  on  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  in  their  districts  and  of  addi¬ 
tional  grants  towards  the  cost  of  supervision  and  administration 
-expenses. 

It  was  with  the  view  of  extending  the  responsibilities  of  district 
councils  that  the  County  Councils  Ordinance  was  introduced. 

Townships 

The  Thika  Township  now  forms  part  of  the  recently  constituted 
Nairobi  County  Council  and  has  become  the  Thika  Urban  District. 
It  is  no  longer  administered  by  a  township  committee  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  Instead,  the  Council  comprises  members,  including 
non-Europeans,  appointed  by  the  County  Council  from  amongst  the 
residents  of  the  township.  The  District  Commissioner  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Council. 

The  township  raised  an  important  part  of  its  revenue  from  rates 
i  — H  per  cent  on  unimproved  site  values — before  being  included  in  the 
Nairobi  County  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  same  rate  will  be  levied 
in  1954. 

Other  rating  townships  are  Thomson’s  Falls,  Nyeri,  Nanyuki,  all 
of  which  will  come  within  the  Aberdare  County  in  1954,  and  the 
townships  of  Malindi  and  Kericho.  These  last  two  townships  opened 
their  accounts  during  the  year  and  imposed  rates  of  f  per  cent  on 
unimproved  site  values.  Machakos  is  expected  to  open  a  township 
i  account  in  1954. 

African  Areas 

In  May,  1953,  the  responsibility  for  the  supervision  of  African 
;  District  Councils  was  transferred  from  a  branch  of  the  Secretariat  to 
the  Local  Government  Department.  There  are  24  Councils,  usually 
on  a  district  basis  and  existing  in  all  but  undeveloped  and  backward 
areas. 

The  councils  are  constituted  under  the  African  District  Councils 
Ordinance,  enacted  in  1950,  and  replace  the  old  local  native  councils. 
They  are  bodies  corporate  and  have  powers  similar  to  and  in  some 
respects  wider  than  those  of  the  more  advanced  local  authorities.  They 
may  construct  and  maintain  roads,  carry  out  public  health  measures, 
construct  and  improve  housing,  contribute  to  the  cost  of  education, 
and  may  provide  services  relating  to  agriculture,  animal  husbandry 
and  social  welfare.  They  have  power  to  make  by-laws,  some  of  which 
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are  binding  on  persons  of  all  races  residing  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  council  concerned.  All  by-laws  must  be  approved  by  the  Member 
before  they  become  law. 

Revenues  are  derived  from  poll  rates  on  adult  male  Africans, 
cesses  on  agricultural  produce,  land  rents  and  royalties,  fees  for 
specific  services  and  licence  fees  levied  on  persons  engaged  in  certain 
trades  and  occupations.  In  addition  the  Government  pays  a  grant 
of  Sh.  2  for  every  rate  collected.  The  total  general  revenue  of  all 
councils  in  1953  was  £992,617.  Councils  also  collected  agricultural 
betterment  fund  revenue  which  totalled  £528,680.  The  purpose  of  these 
funds  is  to  conserve,  rehabilitate  and  improve  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
to  promote  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry.  The  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  for  African  district  councils  has  recently  recommended  that 
the  revenue  of  these  funds  should  no  longer  be  restricted  to  agricul¬ 
tural  purposes,  but  should  be  made  available  for  other  services  and 
purposes  of  the  African  district  councils. 

Annual  estimates,  after  examination  by  the  standing  committee 
for  African  District  Councils,  are  submitted  to  the  Member  for  Health,. 
Lands  and  Local  Government  for  final  approval  or  modification  as 
the  case  may  be.  Supplementary  estimates  are  also  submitted  to  the 
Member,  and  Provincial  Commissioners  may  exercise  a  delegated  right 
of  approval,  within  certain  financial  limits. 

It  is  the  Government’s  policy  to  devolve  an  increasing  responsi¬ 
bility  upon  African  officers,  but  it  continues  to  be  difficult  to  find 
Africans  capable  of  filling  the  more  responsible  posts  and  arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  made  to  second  assistant  local  government  inspectors 
to  act  as  treasurers  to  some  of  the  larger  councils.  It  is  the  intention 
that  by  this  means  and  by  undertaking  the  audits  of  the  councils, 
recognized  local  government  financial  methods,  which  differ  consider¬ 
ably  from  the  central  Government  methods  at  present  employed,  will 
be  introduced.  The  Local  Government  Department  has  increased  its 
staff  for  the  purpose  of  auditing  council’s  accounts,  a  task  previously 
undertaken  by  the  Director  of  Audit.  The  audits  of  the  1953  accounts 
of  all  councils  will  be  undertaken  in  full  during  1954  by  the  Local 
Government  Department’s  inspectorate. 

A  committee  has  been  formed  to  investigate  the  financial  relations 
between  the  Government  and  the  African  district  councils  and  the 
possibility  of  assimilating  the  grants-in-aid  paid  to  and  the  central 
financial  control  and  administration  of  these  and  other  local: 
authorities.  All  district  councils  are  predominantly  elected. 

Locational  councils  have  been  established  in  the  majority  of 
African  district  council  areas.  These  are  non-statutory  bodies  the  I 
members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  residents  in  the  locations  con-i: 
cerned  and  in  some  cases  such  elections  have  been  carried  out  |: 
successfully  by  secret  ballot,  notably  in  the  Kikuyu  African  districl 
Council  areas. 
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Locational  councils  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  domestic 
administration  of  the  locations  and  they  advise  the  African  district 
council  on  matters  of  local  importance. 

Locational  councils  also  act  as  electoral  colleges  for  the  parent 
African  district  council,  each  locational  council  electing  a  number 
of  its  members  for  consideration  by  the  Provincial  Commissioner  for 
nomination  to  the  African  district  council. 

Locational  councils,  although  of  recent  origin,  have  already 
proved  their  worth  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  encourage 
such  councils  to  develop  in  their  own  way  without  pressure  from  the 
Government.  It  is  hoped  that  in  this  connexion  African  district  coun¬ 
cils  will  make  full  use  of  their  powers  of  delegation,  which  extend  to 
everything  except  the  making  of  by-laws  and  the  raising  of  money 
and  that  locational  councils  will  in  due  course  be  in  a  position  to 
assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  urban  and  rural  district 
councils. 

The  revenues  of  African  district  councils  in  1953  totalled 
£1,271,559.  Poll  rates  and  agricultural  cesses  provided  the  bulk  of  the 
revenue.  Of  the  expenditure  5.3  per  cent  was  on  agricultural  services, 
21.46  per  cent  on  education  and  13.8  per  cent  on  works.  The  size  of 
councils  varies  greatly.  The  richest  had  a  revenue  exceeding  £300,000 
but  the  average  is  in  the  region  of  £50,000. 

Surveys 

Registration  of  title  to  alienated  Crown  lands  and  certain  other 
lands  in  Kenya  is  compulsory.  As  a  result  of  the  continuing  rapid 
development  of  the  country  demands  for'  cadastral  (registration)  sur¬ 
veys  reached  a  new  record.  The  conversion  of  99-year  agricultural 
leases  to  999  years  has  caused  a  very  large  increase  to  the  out¬ 
standing  survey  work. 

The  number  of  licensed  surveyors  in  private  practice  is  17.  Nine 
candidates  sat  for  Part  I  of  the  Kenya  Land  Surveyors  Licence 
Examination  which  is  held  annually  in  December  and  five  passed. 
One  candidate  completed  the  first  part  of  Part  II  of  the  Examination 
and  passed. 

All  surveys  for  registration,  whether  carried  out  by  private  or 
Government  surveyors,  are  checked  by  the  Survey  of  Kenya.  The 
checking  time-lag  has  now  been  reduced  to  approximately  three 
I  months. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  16  of  the  field  staff  were  away  on  full- 
j  time  Emergency  duties. 

A  contract  was  placed  by  the  Directorate  of  Colonial  Surveys 
with  the  Air  Survey  Company  for  the  photographing  of  7,550  square 
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miles  on  the  coast  and  in  the  Taveta  area.  Bad  weather  conditions 
resulted  in  only  1,910  square  miles  being  achieved. 

Twenty-nine  new  preliminary  plots,  scale  1/50,000,  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Directorate  of  Colonial  Surveys.  Twenty  of  these 
were  in  the  Mount  Kenya-Fort  Hall  area  and  nine  from  Isiolo- 
Eldoret.  The  two  sheets  covering  Mount  Kenya  were  contoured.  The 
total  area  now  covered  by  Preliminary  Plots  in  Central  Kenya  is 
25,200  square  miles. 

An  Emergency  Mapping  Team  was  set  up  early  in  1953  to  under¬ 
take  the  production  of  maps  for  use  by  the  Security  Forces.  Seventy- 
four  four-colour  sheets  were  published,  some  advancing  to  fourth 
edition,  a  total  of  143  maps  being  published. 


CHAPTER  4:  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  beginning  of  the  year  saw  the  establishment  completed  of  a 
Provincial  Weights  and  Measures  Office  in  each  of  the  Central,  Coast, 
Rift  Valley,  and  Nyanza  Provinces.  The  office  newly  built  at  Nakuru 
was,  however,  requisitioned  for  Emergency  purposes  which  had  to 
take  preference  at  that  time.  The  building  of  the  proposed  new  office 
at  Kisumu  was  also  held  up  due  to  the  Emergency.  Land  has  been 
acquired  on  Mombasa  Island  for  a  permanent  Weights  and  Measures 
Office  at  the  Coast.  The  accommodation  situation  at  the  Central 
Province  office  was  relieved  by  the  provision  of  suitable  offices  for 
the  Department’s  Headquarters  situated  in  the  Commerce  and  Industry 
office  group. 

The  appointment  of  two  Inspectors  of  Weights  and  Measures  was 
made  during  August,  one  being  posted  to  Central  Province  and  one 
to  Coast  Province. 

Verification  centres  were  opened  at  87  places  in  the  Colony  during 
the  year  as  against  45  during  1952.  The  opening  of  stamping  stations 
in  the  Central  Province  was  limited  to  the  main  townships,  these  being 
well  attended  by  traders  from  the  Kikuyu  Reserve,  some  of  whom 
travelled  considerable  distances  to  avail  themselves  of  the  service.  This 
response  was  largely  due  to  the  propaganda  campaign  by  Press  and 
radio  undertaken  in  1952. 

The  demand  for  weighing  apparatus  still  exceeds  the  supply 
available  in  the  Colony  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  1,816  weighing 
machines  were  assized  and  stamped  during  the  year  for  one  of 
Nairobi’s  leading  importers  of  assize  equipment. 

The  Department  received  visits  from  two  officers  of  the  Seychelles 
Police  who  accompanied  Inspectors  of  the  Department  during  their 
duties  as  part  of  their  fact-finding  tour.  Assistance  was  given  during 
the  year  to  some  of  the  Colony’s  larger  commercial  concerns  regarding 
the  weight  of  imported  and  exported  commodities.  In  one  instance  a 
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conviction  was  obtained  and  fines  totalling  Sh.  3,900  imposed  for 
falsification  of  weight  notes  relating  to  a  cargo  of  imported  rice  at 
Kilindini  Port. 

The  following  statistics  give  an  indication  of  the  amount  of  work 
with  which  the  Department  is  dealing  (in  parenthesis  are  shown  the 
corresponding  figures  for  1952):  — 

Assizing 


Apparatus  submitted  to  the  department  for  assizing  and  stamping 


aggregated  70,653  items  (61,745). 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Assized 

Stamped 

Rejected 

Weights 

56,702  (50,894) 

52,682  (45,755) 

4,020  (5,139) 

Measures  of 

capacity 

4,585  (3,482) 

4,554  (3,458) 

31  (24) 

Weighing  Instru- 

ments 

8,107  (6,145) 

7,450  (5,376) 

657  (769) 

Liquid  measur- 

ing  pumps  . . 

485  (393) 

389  (320) 

96  (73) 

Measures  of 

length 

774  (831) 

758  (821) 

16(10) 

Total 

70,653  (61,745) 

65,833  (55,730) 

4,820  (6,015) 

Revenue 

(a)  Revenue  from  Fees  and  Payments  for  services 
rendered  under  the  Weights  and  Measures 
Ordinance 

(/;)  Value  of  free  service  to  Government 
departments 

Total 


Prosecutions 

Fines  imposed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Weights  and  Measures  Ordinance 
Fines  imposed  under  other  legislation  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  prosecutions  re’ating  to  weights 
and  measures 


£  £ 

4,560  (1,825) 
159  (162) 

4,719  (1,987) 


1,032  (825) 
126  (283) 


1,158  (1,108) 


Total 
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conviction  was  obtained  and  fines  totalling  Sh.  3,900  imposed  for 
falsification  of  weight  notes  relating  to  a  cargo  of  imported  rice  at 

Kilindini  Port. 

The  following  statistics  give  an  indication  of  the  amount  of  work 
with  which  the  Department  is  dealing  (in  parenthesis  are  shown  the 
corresponding  figures  for  1952): 


Assizing 

Apparatus  submitted  to  the  department  for  assizing  and  stamping 
aggregated  70,653  items  (61,745). 


Number  Assized 

Number 

Stamped 

Number 

Rejected 

Weights  . .  56,702  (50,894) 

52,682  (45,755) 

4,020  (5,139) 

Measures  of 

31  (24) 

capacity  .  .  4,585  (3,482) 

4,554  (3,458) 

Weighing  lnstru- 

657  (769) 

ments  .  .  8,107  (6,145) 

7,450  (5,376) 

Liquid  measur- 

96 (73) 

ing  pumps  . .  485  (393) 

389  (320) 

Measures  of 

16(10) 

length  ..  774  (831) 

758  (821) 

Total  ..  70,653  (61,745) 

65,833  (55,730) 

4,820  (6,015) 

Revenue 


(a)  Revenue  from  Fees  and  Payments  for  services 
rendered  under  the  Weights  and  Measures 
Ordinance 

(/;)  Value  of  free  service  to  Government 
departments 

Total 


£  £ 

4,560  (1,825) 
159  (162) 

4,719  (1,987) 


Prosecutions 

Fines  imposed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Weights  and  Measures  Ordinance  .  . 

Fines  imposed  under  other  legislation  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  prosecutions  re’ating  to  weights 
and  measures 


1,032  (825) 
126  (283) 


1,158  (1,108) 


Total 
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APPENDIX  1 


Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Schemes 


Scheme  No. 

Description 

Expendi¬ 
ture  in 
1953 

Kenya 
Contri¬ 
butions 
in  1953 

£ 

£ 

D.271  &  A  . . 

Thomson's  Falls  Agricultural  Station  and 

Uaso-Nyiro  Irrigation  Sub-Station 

635 

— 

D.299  &  A  . . 

Soil  Conservation  and  Agricultural  Develop- 

ment 

161,306 

106,323 

D.300  &  A  to  F 

Water  Supplies  General 

15,396 

— 

D.498  &  D.628 

African  Housing 

62,258 

— 

D.865  . . 

Health  Centres 

14,374 

7,187 

D.868  &A  .. 

Stock  Breeding  Centres 

10,724 

D.877  . . 

Water  Supplies  in  Native  Districts  .  . 

44,912 

11,228 

D.895  . . 

Training  College  for  Asian  Women  Teachers 

10 

— 

D.899  . . 

Great  Trunk  Road — Kenya  Section 

3,865 

— 

D.927  &  A  &  B 

&C.. 

Assistance  to  Geological  Survey  Organization 

20,661 

— 

D.935  . . 

Reconditioning  of  Lands  in  Native  Areas  . . 

72,770 

— 

D.1198 

Kenya  Cultural  Centre 

8,000 

— 

D.1365 

Improvement  and  Investigation  of  Water 

Supplies  in  Native  Areas  .  . 

Cr.  320 

— 

D.1380 

Manufacture  of  Biologicals,  Kabete 

2,242 

— 

D.1456 

Naivasha  Stock  Farm  Research  Station  . . 

11,892 

— 

D.1462 

Development  of  Marine  Fisheries  .  . 

2,449 

— 

D.1467 

Agricultural  Research  and  Investigation 

Station 

54,226 

— 

D.1590 

Royal  Technical  College,  Nairobi  . . 

31,100 

— 

D.1647 

African  Teachers  Training  Centres — (24 

T.4  Centres) 

17,907 

— 

D.1697 

African  Teachers  Training  Centres — -  (6 

T.4  Centres) 

8,663 

— 

D.1698  &  A  . . 

Broadcasting  Development  . . 

10,743 

— 

D.1821 

Infectious  Diseases  Hospital 

49,969 

— 

D.1842 

Inter-Racial  Kindergarten  School  . . 

4,474 

— 

D.1905 

African,  Arab  and  Asian  Hospital,  Mom- 

basa .  . 

17,617 

— 

R.24  &  A  &  B 

Hydrographic  Surveys 

1,443 

— 

R.252  &  A  &  B 

&C.. 

Sociological  Research  into  the  Turkana 

Tribe 

17 

— 

R.388  &  A  &  B 

Sociological  Research  into  the  Teita  Tribe 

961 

— 

R.389  .  . 

Study  of  the  Kikuyu  Family 

345 

— 

R.427  &  A  . . 

Sociological  Research  into  the  Galla  Tribe 

1,345 

— 

R.482  . . 

Research  by  Dr.  Walton  into  Relapsing 

Fever 

4,559 

— 

£ 

634,543 

124,738 
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APPENDIX  2 

Statement  of  Revenue  under  Main  Heads  for  the  Year  ended 
31st  December,  1953,  as  Compared  with  Previous  Year _ 


Head  of  Revenue 

1952 

1953 

£ 

£ 

Customs  and  Excise 

8,375,811 

7,465,341 

Licences,  Duties,  Taxes,  etc. 

7,233,841 

8,937,163 

Fees  and  Payments  for  Specific  Services 

593,947 

731,171 

Earnings  of  Government  Departments  . . 
Revenue  from  Government  Property  and 

550,280 

787,996 

Royalties 

344,056 

407,907 

Sale  of  Government  Property  . . 

697,071 

510,823 

Miscellaneous  Receipts  .  . 

677,541 

263,990 

Board  of  Agriculture 

913 

250 

Forest  Department  Revenue 

308,678 

238,139 

Interest  and  Redemption 

413,914 

426,766 

Reimbursements 

848,153 

1,174,513 

Reimbursements  (War  Expenditure,  Civil) 

115,539 

— 

Land  Sales 

Other  Governments’  Share  of  Joint 

113,756 

127,759 

Services  Expenditure 

274,649 

280,047 

Total 

£20,548,149 

£21,351,865 

APPENDIX  3 

Statement  of  Expenditure  under  Votes  for  the  Year  Ended 
31st  December,  1953,  as  Compared  with  Previous  Year 


Expenditure  Votes 

1952 

1953 

£ 

£ 

A . — Kenya — Recurrent — 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  .  . 

29,129 

31,168 

Judicial  . . 

140,403 

179,935 

Legislative  Council 

33,864 

42,058 

Audit 

68,515 

73,922 

Chief  Secretary — 

Office  of  the  Chief  Secretary 

88,166 

53,944 

Administration  . . 

797,734 

966,328 

African  Information  Services 

31,973 

80,422 

Public  Works 

1,370,140 

630,620 

Public  Works — Recurrent 

397,479 

999,300 

Office  of  Member  for  African  Affairs 

— 

13,096 

Registrar  of  Co-operative  Societies  . . 

11,391 

13,484 

Miscellaneous  Services 

— 

10,060 
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APPENDIX  3  —(Contd.) 


Statement  of  Expenditure  under  Votes  for  the  Year  Ended 
31st  December,  1953,  as  Compared  with  Previous  Year 


Expenditure  Votes 

1952 

1953 

£ 

£ 

Attorney  General,  Member  for  Law  and  Order — 

Office  of  the  Member  . . 

5,437 

7,478 

Immigration 

42,976 

48,441 

Legal 

23,924 

29,347 

Police 

1,104,853 

1,607,744 

Prisons 

450,835 

626,312 

Registrar  General 

21,127 

21,950 

Financial  Secretary,  Member  for  Finance — 

Office  of  the  Member  . . 

3,517 

Treasury 

•  • 

— 

114,768 

Accountant  General 

•  • 

95,509 

— 

Loans  from  Revenue  . . 

,  , 

7,977 

35,416 

Inland  Revenue 

•  , 

66,080 

71,174 

Miscellaneous  Services 

*  • 

1,143,206 

1,415,664 

Pensions  and  Gratuities 

*  . 

698,267 

743,516 

Public  Debt  (Kenya  Share)  .  . 

•  • 

633,156 

912,932 

Rent  and  Interest  to  H.H.  the  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar 

12,000 

16,000 

Price  Control  Office  . . 

•  • 

— 

21,834 

Subventions 

•  • 

97,474 

— 

Member  for  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources — 

Office  of  the  Member  .  . 

16,547 

18,599 

Services  under  the  Member  .  . 

34,727 

60,746 

Agriculture 

426,060 

518,630 

Forest 

205,278 

240,884 

Game 

62,659 

66,754 

Veterinary  Services 

337,583 

398,747 

Miscellaneous  Services 

— 

77,184 

Deputy  Chief  Secretary,  Member  for 

Education  and  Labour — 

Office  of  the  Member  . . 

12,989 

Coast  Agency 

14,937 

16,434 

. Labour 

141,430 

149,666 

Education 

1,892,118 

2,385,866 

Military  . . 

725,190 

741,584 

Miscellaneous 

28,688 

36,894 

Printing  and  Stationery 

220,038 

171,410 
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APPENDIX  3 — (Contcl.) 


Statement  of  Expenditure  under  Votes  for  the  Year  Ended 
31st  December,  1953,  as  Compared  with  Previous  Year 


Expenditure  Votes 

1952 

1953 

£ 

Member  for  Health,  Lands  and  Local  Government — 

£ 

Office  of  the  Member  .  . 

14,897 

16,397 

Services  under  the  Member  .  . 

13,677 

17,474 

Local  Government  Department 

12,453 

16,865 

Lands 

75,280 

83,913 

Government  Chemist  .  . 

5,218 

5,519 

Local  Government  Contributions 

607,292 

635,060 

Medical  . . 

1,113,499 

1,097,725 

Town  Planning  . . 

7,714 

8,192 

Survey 

99,399 

102,544 

Miscellaneous 

— 

133,378 

Member  for  Commerce  and  Industry - 
Office  of  the  Member  .  . 

15,873 

15,076 

Services  under  the  Member  .  . 

5,563 

25,323 

Mines  and  Geological  .  . 

30,351 

32,572 

Weights  and  Measures 

7,909 

9,952 

Trade  and  Supplies 

— 

37,686 

Miscellaneous 

— 

8,840 

£13,485,995 

£15,913,333 

N on-Recurrent — 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  .  . 

3,923 

1,737 

Judicial  .  . 

408 

412 

Legislative  Council 

5,189 

618 

Office  of  the  Chief  Secretary  .  . 

871 

— 

Administration  . . 

25,614 

60,79 1 

African  Information  Services 

— 

27,121 

Public  Works — Extraordinary 

356,382 

141,276 

Chief  Secretary — 

Miscellaneous  Services 

4,972 

Immigration 

1,637 

2,858 

Legal 

54 

— 

Police 

80,825 

191,072 

Prisons 

53,894 

39,830 

Registrar  General 

— 

50 

Accountant  General  . . 

4,191 

— 

Treasury 

— 

2,062 

Loans  from  Revenue  . . 

280,598 

296,109 

APPENDIX  3 — (Contd.) 


Statement  of  Expenditure  under  Votes  for  the  Year  Ended 
31st  December,  1953,  as  Compared  with  Previous  Year 


Expenditure  Votes 

1952 

1953 

£ 

£ 

Inland  Revenue 

2,287 

3,221 

Miscellaneous  Services 

1,506,887 

1,130,285 

Pensions  and  Gratuities 

60,527 

24,418 

Price  Control  Office 

— 

775 

Subventions 

Contributions  to  Emergency 

69,880 

Expenditure  Fund 

Services  under  the  Member  for 

750,000 

3,000,000 

Agriculture 

93,272 

52,567 

Agriculture 

17,977 

24,445 

Forest 

6,033 

341 

Game 

991 

2,488 

Veterinary  Services 

61,665 

11,859 

Veterinary  Services — Miscellaneous 

— 

4,641 

Coast  Agency  .  . 

•  . 

937 

— 

Labour 

7,530 

6,046 

Lands  .  •  •  .  ••  •• 

73,592 

22,686 

Military  . . 

3,468 

7,454 

Miscellaneous  Services 

58,851 

65.449 

Printing  and  Stationery 

7,809 

3,429 

Registrar  of  Co-operative  Societies  .  . 
Services  under  the  Member  for 
Health,  Lands  and  Local 

52 

18 

Government 

•  • 

4,573 

— 

Local  Government  Department 

•  • 

458 

100 

Education 

•  • 

107,257 

86,219 

Local  Government  Contributions 

#  , 

— 

6,000 

Medical  . . 

•  • 

114,116 

146,079 

Town  Planning 

Health,  Lands  and  Local  Govern- 

63 

85 

ment — Miscellaneous 

Services  under  the  Member 

for 

1 

110,735 

Commerce  and  Industry  .  . 

•  • 

6,986 

69,460 

Mines  and  Geological 

•  • 

10,895 

11,437 

Weights  and  Measures 

•  • 

3,880 

2,764 

Trade  and  Supplies 

Commerce  and  Industry — 

•  • 

- 

394 

Miscellaneous 

•  • 

— 

36,907 

Total  Non-Recurrent 

£3,783,572 

£5,599,210 
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APPENDIX  3 —(Contd.) 

Statement  of  Expenditure  under  Votes  for  the  Year  Ended 
31st  December,  1953,  as  Compared  with  Previous  Year 


Expenditure  Votes 

1952 

1953 

£ 

£ 

B. —Contribution  to  the  Cost  of  High 

Commission  Services — 

(i)  Recurrent 

590,132 

648,995 

(ii)  Non-Recurrent 

442,799 

411,845 

Total,  Part  B. 

£1,032,931 

£1,060,840 

C. — War  Expenditure — Civil — 

War  Expenditure — Civil 

281,474 

— 

Total,  Part  C. 

£281,474 

— 

Total  Kenya  Direct  Expenditure 


( Parts  A.,  B.  and  C.) 

£18,583,972 

£22,573,383 

Summary  of  Gross  Total 

Expenditure 

1952 

1953 

£ 

£ 

1.  Recurrent — 

(i)  Kenya  Expenditure  {Part  A)  .  . 

13,485,995 

15,913,333 

(ii)  Contributions  to  High  Commis- 

sion  (Part  B)  . .  . .  . . 

590,132 

648,995 

2.  Non-Recurrent — 

(i)  Kenya  Expenditure  (Part  A)  .. 

3,783,572 

5,599,210 

(ii)  Contributions  to  High  Commis- 

sion  (Part  B ) 

442,799 

411,845 

3.  War  Expenditure — Civil  (Part  C)  .  . 

281,474 

— 

4.  Other  Governments'>  Share  of  Joint 

Services  Expenditure — Recurrent — 

Public  Debt  .  . 

262,235 

262,235 

Judicial  Department 

12,414 

17,812 

Total  £18,858,621  £22,853,430 
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APPENDIX  4 

I  / 

Statement  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure  for  the  Ten  Years  ended 


Year 

31st  December,  1953 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

£ 

£ 

1944 

7,734,333 

7,629,088 

1945 

8,034,197 

7,815,928 

1946 

9,057,390 

8,795,237 

1947 

9,877,196 

9,023,624 

1948 

11,411,664 

10,966,893 

1949 

13,030,651 

10,761,676 

1950 

13,244,019 

12,503,798 

1*951 

17,468,204 

16,436,801 

1952 

20,548,149 

18,858,621 

1953 

21,351,865 

22,853,430 

APPENDIX  5 

Allocation  of  Public  Debt  and  Annual  Charges  as  at  31st  December,  1953 
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APPENDIX  6 

Table  Showing  the  Amount  of  Income  Tax  Payable  by  Five  Classes  of  Taxpayers 
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APPENDIX  7 


Members  of  Executive  Council  at  the  End  of  1953 

The  Governor. 

The  Deputy  Governor. 

The  Chief  Secretary. 

The  Member  for  Legal  Affairs. 

The  Member  for  Finance  and  Development. 

The  Member  for  African  Affairs. 

The  Member  for  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources. 

The  Member  for  Education  and  Labour. 

The  Member  for  Health,  Lands  and  Local  Government. 

The  Member  for  Commerce  and  Industry. 

The  Hon.  A.  B.  Patel,  C.M.G. 

The  Hon.  M.  Blundell,  M.B.E. 

The  Hon.  W.  B.  Havelock. 

The  Hon.  E.  W.  Mathu. 

Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  at  the  End  of  1953 


President: 

His  Excellency  the  Governor. 

Vice-President  and  Speaker: 
The  Hon.  W.  K.  Horne. 

Ex-Officio  Members: 


Chief  Secretary  (The  Hon.  H.  S.  Potter,  C.M.G.). 

Attorney  General  and  Member  for  Legal  Affairs  (The  Hon.: 
J.  Whyatt,  Q.C.). 

Financial  Secretary  and  Member  for  Finance  and  Development: 
(The  Hon.  E.  A.  Vasey,  C.M.G.). 


Chief  Native  Commissioner  and  Member  for  African  Affairs, 
(The  Hon.  E.  H.  Windley,  C.M.G. ). 

Member  for  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources  (Major  the  Hon:> 
F.  W.  Cavendish-Bentinck,  C.M.G.,  M.C.). 

Deputy  Chief  Secretary  and  Member  for  Education  and  Laboui: 
(The  Hon.  C.  H.  Hartwell.). 

Member  for  Health,  Lands  and  Local  Government  (The  Hon 
Sir  Charles  Mortimer,  C.B.E.). 

Member  for  Commerce  and  Industry  (The  Hon.  A.  Hope-Jones.) 
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Nominated  Members: 

The  Hon.  T.  F.  Anderson,  O.B.E.,  M.D.  (Director  of  Medical 
Services). 

The  Hon.  D.  L.  Blunt,  C.M.G. 

The  Hon.  F.  W.  Carpenter  (Labour  Commissioner). 

The  Hon.  C.  H.  G.  Coventry. 

The  Hon.  M.  H.  Cowie. 

The  Hon.  G.  M.  Edye. 

The  Hon.  E.  N.  Griffith-Jones  (Solicitor  General). 

The  Hon.  S.  D.  Karve,  O.B.E.,  M.B.,  B.S. 

The  Hon.  Chief  U.  Mukima. 

1  he  Hon.  T.  Okwirry,  M.B.E. 

The  Hon.  E.  J.  Petrie  (Secretary  to  the  Treasury). 

The  Hon.  Sir  Eboo  Pirbhai,  O.B.E. 

The  Hon.  J.  L.  Riddoch,  O.B.E. 

The  Hon.  G.  M.  Roddan  (Director  of  Agriculture). 

The  Hon.  Sheikh  Mohamed  Ali  Said,  Liwali’s  Office. 

The  Hon.  R.  W.  Taylor,  C.M.G.  (Director  of  Public  Works). 

The  Hon.  G.  A.  Tyson,  C.M.G. 

The  Hon.  W.  J.  D.  Wadley  (Director  of  Education). 


European  Elected  Members'. 

The  Hon.  M.  Blundell,  M.B.E. 

Group  Captain  the  Hon.  L.  R.  Briggs. 

The  Hon.  S.  V.  Cooke. 

The  Hon.  W.  E.  Crosskill. 

Lieut. -Col.  the  Hon.  S.  G.  Ghersie,  O.B.E. 
Lieut. -Col.  the  Hon.  E.  S.  Grogan,  D.S.O. 
The  Hon.  N.  F.  Harris. 

The  Hon.  W.  B.  Havelock. 

The  Hon.  R.  C.  J.  Letcher. 

The  Hon.  L.  R.  Maconochie-Welwood. 

The  Hon.  Lady  Shaw. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  A.  R.  Shaw. 

The  Hon.  H.  Slade. 

The  Hon.  C.  G.  Usher,  M.C. 
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Asian  Elected  Members: 

Non-Muslims 

The  Hon.  C.  B.  Madan. 

The  Hon.  Chanan  Singh. 

The  Hon.  A.  B.  Patel,  C.M.G. 

The  Hon.  J.  S.  Patel. 

Muslims 

The  Hon.  S.  G.  Hassan,  M.B.E. 

The  Hon.  Vazier  I.  E.  Nathoo. 

Arab  Elected  Members: 
The  Hon.  Sheikh  Mahfood  S.  Mackawi. 

Representative  Members: 

African 

The  Hon.  W.  W.  W.  Awori. 

The  Hon.  M.  Gikonyo. 

The  Hon.  J.  Jeremiah. 

The  Hon.  E.  W.  Mathu. 

The  Hon.  B.  A.  Ohanga. 

The  Hon.  J.  M.  O.  Tameno. 

Arab 

The  Hon.  Sheriff  Abdulla  Salim. 


G.P.K.  1481—1,850—6/54. 
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